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PREFACE- 



This Second Edition of an outline of the 
"History of Ancient and Modem Rome," 
has been carefully revised by the authoress, 
and a few additional questions^ which are 
no less entertaining than instructive, have 
been introduced. In the preface of the first 
edition is enumerated the various authors 
from whose works her book is compiled, 
and other recent publications have since 
then been consulted, in order that the facts 
selected for the memory of youth should 
be based on the best possible authority. In 
saying this, it is necessary to notice that the 
occasional discrepancy of historians renders 
some exercise of private judgment unavoid- 
able, for it not unfrequently happens that 
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one writer will treat as fable what another 
asserts to be fact ; and even when the era of 
darkness ceases^ historical annals are so often 
dictated in the high colouring of party, as to 
require much consideration to arrive at truth, 
divested of partiality or prejudice. Opinions 
consequently are apt to vary regarding autho- 
rities, concerning which the only remark the 
writer has to make is that, after comparing 
many, and those the most generally received, 
and having no undue bias to one more than 
another, she has uniformly chosen what ap- 
peared to her the most approved and unex- 
ceptionable. 

The history of Italy is a study of the 
deepest interest, replete with stirring events, 
with epochs of elevation and of degrada- 
tion, of colossal grandeur and of ruinous 
decay, embracing every variety of govern- 
ment and of judicial legislation. At one 
period we observe the Senate, in the ple- 
nitude of it» power, enforcing decrees to 
annihilate th&. Christian name ; then (and 
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vfho is SO insensible as not to pause?) arises 
a bright and glowing page in historji bearing 
testimony to that same Roman senate enter- 
ing into a rational discussion of the compa- 
rative merits of Paganism and Christianity, 
and, from conviction that the Christian religion 
was undoubtedly divine, — that it was indeed 
" the way, the truth, and the life," — enacting 
that it was thenceforth to become the worship 
of the land, to the utter subversion of heathen 
idolatry. Thus Christianity was established 
by order of the Roman council; and the vast 
influence its ministers obtained,— the impor- 
tant consequences and the corruption which 
followed ecclesiastical interference in temporal 
affairs, — the gradual extension of power, as- 
sumed by the bishop of Rome, terminating 
in the yet more formidable encroachments of 
papal dominion, — causes the history of the 
Christian church to be too closely interwoven 
in the political occurrences of many succes- 
sive ages, for it not necessarily to become 
incorporated in our account of Italy. 
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The Writer not having met with any school- 
book in Question and Answer which gives a 
sufficiently clear, connected, and comprehen- 
sive view of that country, from its remotest 
antiquity to the present time, has drawn up 
this outline, having for its object, to place 
before juvenile students a compendium of 
Italian history preparatory to their entering 
upon a more extensive course of information. 

M. DE H. 



Choisi Terrace, Guernsey^ 
March, 1840. 



AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY 

OF 

ANCIENT AND MODERN ROME. 



CHAPTER I. 

Fr(ym. the landing of the Trojan Chief y ^neas, 
in Italy J to the building of Home. 

Q. What is oiir first knowledge of Italy ? 

A. The history of ancient Italy is lost in ob- 
scurity, but the Palasgians, a wandering people 
from the mountains of Caucasus (in Asia) are 
conjectured to have been its first inhabitants, 
entering Italy from the north-east. 

Q. What people beside the Palasgi were 
amongst the early settlers in the country ? 

A, The Greeks. Greece was a country of 
Europe the earliest peopled, and it may be sup- 
posed families spread firom thence into Italy. 
Much of the ancient Is^nguage of Italy was de- 
rived from the same origin as the Greek, tribes 
of Palasgians having setued in both countries. 

Q. Give the ancient appellations of Italy. 
A. Satumia, (Enotria, Hesperia, Ausonia^ 
Tyrrhenia, Graecia-Magna, and Italia. 
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Q. In what year did ^neas land in Italy ? 
A. Eleven hundred and eighty-two years 
before the birth of ChriBt. 

Q. Who was ^neas, and what occasioned 
his goinff to Italy ? 

' A. ^neas was a Trojan chief, the son of An- 
chises. When Troy, a celebrated town in Asia, 
was taken by the Greeks, ^neas escaped with 
a few followers, and, after encountering many 
dangers, arrived in Italy, a country to the south 
of Europe. 

Q. How and by whom was he received ? 

A, He was very kindly received by Latinus, 
king of the Latins, who gave him his daughter 
Lavinia in marriage. 

Q. What occurred on the marriaffe of .ffineas ? 

A. Tumus, king of the Rutuli, to whom 
Lavinia was to have been married, made war 
against ^neas, and was slain. 

Q. What became of iEneas ? 

A. Having built a city called Lavinium, he 
made war against Mezentius, a petty king, in 
which he was, in his turn, defeated and killed. 

Q. What became of Ascanius, his son ? 
. A. He removed from Lavinium, and founded 
the city of Alba Longa, where the descendants 
of JBneas reigned fourteen generations. 

Q. Who was the fifteenth king, and what 
happened. to him? 
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A. Numitor: but his brother, Amuliud, being 
very rich and ambitious, compelled him to abdi- 
cate, and usurped the throne. 

Q. What became of Nnmitor's children ? 

A. His son was put to death, and his daugh- 
ter, Rhea Silvia., compelled to become a vestal 
virgin. 

Q. How many vestal virgins were there^ and 
what had they to do ? 

A« They were six in number, and their office 
was to take care of the fire which was conti- 
nually burning in the temple of Vesta, the 
goddess of fire, whose priestesses they were. 

Q. What vow were the vestal virgins 
obliged to take ? 

A. They were bound to celibacy, or the pre- 
serving a single life: 'this vow Rhea Silvia 
broke, and declared that Mars the God of War 
was the Father of the children, a story likely to 
be believed in those days of superstition and 
religious ignorance. 

Q. What became of Rhea Silvia ? 

A. She was buried alive, and her two chil- 
dren were cast into the Tiber. 

Q. How were the twin brothers saved ? 

A. The river overflowing, they were saved 
from being drowned by the water retiiing, and 
a wolf, having come to drink, seeing the cbil- 
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dren^ fiHi.<ikled and caressed them as if they were 
Jaer own# 

Q. What happened then ? 

A. FaustulaSy the king's shepherd, was so 
surprised at the sight, that he took them home 
'and gave them to Larentia, or, as she is some- 
times called, Lupina, his wife, who reared them 
carefully. 

Q, What were the names of the twins ? 
A. Romulus and Remus. 

Q. How were they employed while leading 
a shepherd's life? 

A. They huilt their own liuts, and tended 
their flocks like the rest, as shepherds. 

Q. Did they remain long in this state? 

A. No : tired of a pastoral life, they hetook 
themselves to the chase ; not content with that, 
they attacked and plundered the rohhers, and 
divided the hooty amongst the shepherds. 

Q. Were they joined by others ? 
A. Yes ; they were joined by so many youths 
as to be enabled to hold assemblies and games. 

Q. What happened in one of their escur- 
sions ? 

A. The party were surprised — Romulus escap- 
ed ; but Remus was taken prisoner, and ac- 
cused by Amulius, the king> as a plunderer of 
Numitor's lands, to whom he was sent, that he 
might do himself justice, 

Q. How did Amulius die ? 
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' A. Fauetukis tdki Romulus bis hiAtory, and 
Numitor informed Remus, upon which disoo- 
very the brothers rose up, and haying beset 
Amulius, they slew him. 

Q. What became of Numitor? 
A. He ascended the throne after haying 
been deposed forty years. 

Q. What did the brothers determine ? 
A. Upon building a ci^ on the spot where 
they had been preserved. 

Q. What followed next ? 

A. Romulus and Remus quarrelled which 
should govern Rome ; Remus was killed, and 
Romulus became kine, seven hundred and fifty- 
two years before Chnst. 

Q. What was the condition of the known 
world at that time ? 

A. Italy was divided into a number of small 
states, very uncivilized, as was also the rest of 
Europe, with the exception of Greece, which 
was rising into renown.* Africa was little 
known, excepting Egypt, which then flourished. 
Asia prospered, and the Israelites in Judea were 
governed by kings. The prophet Isaiah lived 
at that time, and particularly foretold the future 
advent or coming of Christ upon earth, and de- 
clared moreover that *^ the earth shall be full of 

* The olymi^c games, eonaisting of wrestling, horse and chariot 
racing, were re'vived, and ordered to he celebrated every fifth year. 
The Greeks reckoned time hy the Olympic games, as the Romans 
did from the building of their city, which latter occurred seven hun- 
dred and fifty-two years before Christ. 

B8 
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the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover 
the sea/' (Isaiah ii. 9.) 

Q, What is there so very remarkable in thig 
prophecy ? 

A. That when it was made, above seven 
hundred Jrears before Christ, the whole world, 
except the Jews, were siink in the grossest igno- 
rance and Paganism, since when, according to 
prediction, at the appointed time Christ came 
upon earth, and notwithstanding the mdst vio- 
lent opposition, Christianity has spread, and is 
now spreading, over all parts of the world, in 
the expressive language of the prophet, even ** as 
the waters cover me sea." 

Q. Now, repeat what you have been learning 
■of the Roman annalists^ account of the early 
state of Italy* 

A. After the famous siege of Troy, (which 
was a town in Asia,) ^neas, a Trojan chief, 
arrived in Italy, and was well received ; he mar- 
ried Lavinia, and was shortly after kiUed. His 
son, Ascanius, built Alba Longa, and then fol- 
lowed a long succession of kings to the time of 
Numltor. His grandsons, Romulus and Remus, 
were nursed by a wolf, which so surprised 
Faustulus, the king's shepherd, that he took 
them home and brought them up ; on their be- 
coming men, Faustulus told Romulus his history, 
and. Numitor informed Remus ; they determined 
to found a city, but quarrelling which should 
govern, Remus was killed, and Romulus founded 
Rome. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Homulugf the first King of Home. b.c. 762, 

Q. In what year was Rome founded^ and 
what size was the city ? 

A. It was built seven hundred and fifty-two 
years before Christ, and at that time it had only 
OiDe thousand houses ; was built nearly square, 
a mile round, with an insignificant territory of 
only eight miles. 

Q. How did Romulus people it ? 

A. By inviting people of all descriptions, even 
robbers and slaves, to reside in it, which served 
greatly to increase his new city. 

Q. What did he do next ? 

A. He chose a senate, which was composed 
of one hundred of the chief citizens most 
renowned in wisdom and valour, who were to 
govern the state in his absence, in times of war, 
and to give laws. 

. Q. What guard did he have to enforce his 
authority ? 

A* A guard of twelve men, called Lictors, 
who were each armed with an axe tied up in a 
bundle of rods. 

Q. What did the common people do ? 
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A. The coiiittion people, who wem esQled 
Plebeians, sanctioned those Islws in electing 'a 
king, or magistrates. ' ' 

Q. What did Romulus then appoint ? ' ' 

A. Religion, wliich consisted in believing 
what the soothsayers and augurs s^id; these 
priests offered up sacrifice to the gods, and, oh 
the appearances of the entrails of animals, pre- 
tended to fortel events. 

Q. What was there so remarkable in the 
early worship of the Romans ? 

A. The Romans at that period did not woi^ 
ship idols, which was the more singular, be- 
cause every nation in the world, with the 
exception of the Jewish, were idolaters. The 
worsnip of the gods consisted chiefly in prayer^, 
vows, and sacrifices. 

Q. What were the Romans desirous of being 
considered ? 

. A. Of divine origin, as if the insignificance 
of Rome at its commencement could be concealed 
by so extravagant an assumption. 

Q, What plan did Romulus adopt for pro- 
curing wives for his people ? 

A. He proclaimed the observance of games 
in honour of Neptune, the god of the sea, and 
the unsuspicious Sabines taking their daughters 
to see the sights, the Roman youth rushed in, 
carried them off, and married them. 

Q. What followed this attack on the Sabines? 
A. A war ensued, in which Tatius, king of 
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the SabineSy haying obtained possession of one 
of the gates by stratagem, a battle took place, in 
which the wives interposed and made peace; 
an agreement followed, to receive one hundred 
Sabines into the senate, and that both kings, 
Tatius and Romulus, should reim jointly; but 
Tatius being slain five years ailer, Homulus 
became sole king. 

Q. What was the end of Romulus ? 

A. Becoming too arrogant, he displeased 
the senate, and was killed, but so secretly that 
the people believed he was taken up to the abode 
of their gods, and he was accordingly wor- 
smpped as a deity under the name of Quirinus, 
after reigning thirty-seven years. This absurdity 
of worshipping men as gods after their death, 
who coidd not be endured when living, fre- 
quently occurs in the history of nations unen- 
lightened by true religion. 



CHAPTER III. 

Numa Pompilius, the second King of JRome. 

Q. Who was the second king of Rome, and 
what was his character? 

A. Numa Pompilius, a Sabine, noted for his 
piety and justice. He built the temple of Janus, 
which was to be open in the time of war and 
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closed in the time of peace. Numa was a wise 
king, and encouraged agriculture : to gain 
greater respect, he persuaded the people that he 
was secretly instructed by the goddess -ZEgeria. 

Q. In what unusual way did Numa Pompi- 
lius desire to be buried ? 

A. In a stone coffin, with his books of cere- 
mony. 

Q. What was the most frequent and ancient 
mode of disposing of the dead among the 
Romans ? 

A. The Romans at first usually buried their 
dead in the earth, but forsaking this most an- 
cient and most natural method, they early adopted 
the custom of burning from the Greets, which 
is mentioned in the laws of Numa and of the 
Twelve Tables, but it did not become general 
till towards the end of the republic. 

Q. How long did the practice of burning 
the dead continue, and when did the custom 
cease? 

A. Under the emperors the habit of burning 
the dead became sdmost universal, but was 
afterwards gradually dropped upon the intro- 
duction of Christianity, so that it had fallen 
into disuse about the end of the fourth century. 

Q. How long did Numa Pompilius reign ? 
A. He died after reigning thirty-nine years. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TuUus MosiilmSy the third King of Rome. 

Q. Who was the third king of Rome ? 
A. TuUus Hostilius^ who was too fond of 
war. 

Q. What is there remarkahle in the war 
with the Albans ? 

A. Before the combat began, the Alban 
general proposed to settle their differences by 
single combat, which was agreed. On the Roman 
side were three brothers, of the same age, called 
Horatii, and three of the same age on the Alban 
called Cuiiatii, of equal courage : after fighting 
bravely, they were all killed except the one 
Horatii, who gained the victory ; consequently, 
the Albans consented to obey the Romans. 

Q. What became of TuUus Hostilius? 
A. He died after a reign of thirty-two years, 
some say by lightning, others by treason. 



CHAPTER V. 

Ancus MartiuSy the fourth King of Rome. 

Q. Who was Ancus Martins ? 

A. The grandson of the good Numa Pom- 
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pilius. Anciis Martius was dected king by the 
people, and the choice was afterwards confirmed 
by the senate. 

Q. What did he institute ? 
A. The sacred ceremonies which were to 
precede a declaration of war. 

Q. What people did he conquer ? 

A. The Latins ; he also quelled an insurrec- 
tion of the Veii, and gained other conquests; 
but his victories over his enemies were by no 
means equal to his works at home. 

Q. What works? name some of them. 

A. Raising temples, fortifying the city, 
making a prison, and building the seaport of 
Ostia at the mouth of the river Tiber, thereby 
securing to his subjects the trade of that river^^ 
which passes through Rome. 

Q. How long did Ancus Martius reign 7 

A. Twenty-tour years, and died after a useful 

reign, having enriched his subjects, and greatly 

beautified the city. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Tarquinius Priscus, theffth King of Rome^ 

Q. Who was the fifth king of Rome ? 

A. Tarquinius Priscus, a bad man, who. 
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with his wicked wife Tanaqnil, set aside the 
late king^s sons, and succeeded in getting the 
sovereignty. 

Q. What people made war on Rome ? 

A. Those restless neighbours of Rome^ the 
Latins, who were forced to beg for peace. The 
Sabines also were defeated; and meir bodies 
floating down the Tiber carried news of the 
victory to' Rome, even before the messengers 
could arrive with tidings ofthe jojrful event. 

Q. What ensigns of royalty did Tarquin 
assume ? 

A. In imitation of the Lydian kings, he as* 
sumed a crown of gold, an ivory throne, a 
sceptre vrith an eagle on the top, and robes of 
purple. 

. Q. Where was the kingdom of Lydia situ* 
ated? 

A. To the north-west of Asia Minor, and the 
country received the name of Lydia, from Lydus, 
one of its kings. 

Q. Was Tarqninius Priscus happier for this 
splendour and the indulgence of his vanity ? 

A. No; it only created him enemies, and 
he was murdered after a reign of thirty-eight 
years. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Serviits TtUlius, the sixth King of Home* 

Q. Who was Servius TuUius? 

A. Son-in-law of Tanaquil, who came to the 
crown solely at the senate's appointment, and 
without attempting to gain the suffrages of the 
people? 

Q. On being appointed king, what was the 
chief object of his reign? 

A. To increase the authority of the senate 
by depressing that of the people, who, not seeing 
into his designs, conferred upon him foil power 
ef settling the taxes as he should think proper. 

Q. What regulation did he institute ? 

A. In order to ascertain the increase or 
decay of his subjects and their fortunes, he 
ordered that the citizens should assemble in the 
Campus Martins, in complete armour, and in 
their respective classes, once in five years, and 
then to give an exact account of their families 
and fortunes. 

Q. What was every fifth year called fipom 
this time ? 

A. A lustrum. 

Q. In what was Servius Tullius particularly 
unhappy ? 
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A. In his family; he had a wicked daugh- 
ter, named Tullia, and her husband, ambitious 
of reigning, threit the old king down the steps 
of his throne ; and on endeavouring to escape, 
he was murdered at the foot of the Esquiline 
HiU, ailer a virtuous reign of forty-four years. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Tarquinius SuperbuSf the seventh and last King 

of Rome* 

Q. Who succeeded Servius Tullius? 

A. Lucius Tarquinius, afterwards called 
Superbus, or the Proud, having placed himself 
upon the throne by murder, was resolved to 
support his dignity with the same violence with 
which it was acquired. 

Q. Conscious that he was detested, what 
change did he make in those about him ? 

A. He increased the guard about his person. 

Q. What did he do to divert the attention of 
the people from his unlawful method of coming 
to the crown ? 

A. He kept the people constantly employed, 
either in war or in public works. He built the 
Capitol, (which was a fortified part of Rome,) 
the foundations of which had been laid in a 
former reign. 
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Q. What number of books did Tarquin at 
last keep from amon^ those which he declared 
had been offered to him by the Sibyl, or pro- 
phetic woman ? 

A« Three out of nine; the woman is then 
said to have vanished. This most probably was 
a trick, invented by Tarquin himself to impose 
on the people, and to find in that Sibyl's leaves 
whatever the government might require. 

Q. Where were the Sibylline books kept ? 

A. Proper persons were appointed to watch 
over them, and they were preserved in a stone 
chest, in a vault, in the newly desimed building 
of the Capitol. Tlie Sibylline books of the Ro- 
mans were written in Greek. 

Q. Against what people did Tarquin pro- 
claim war ? 

A. Against the Rutuli. 

Q. Bad man as Tarquin was, what circum- 
stance most especially occasioned himself and 
family to be banished from Rome ? 

A. His son Sextus having injured Lucretia, 
who in consequence killed herself, her husband 
CoUatinus, a noble Roman, resolved, assisted by 
Junius Brutus, to avenge her cause, and obtained 
a decree of the senate that Tarquin and his family 
should be for ever banished from Rome. 

Q. How loivg had he reigned when he was 
expelled Rome ? 

A. Twenty-five years. Tarquin took refuge 
in Etruria, one of the states of^Italy, and with 
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him ended theiregsi government, or the period 
of kings, after a continuance of two hundred 
and forty-fiye years from the building of the 
city. 

Q. Repeat the names of the kings of Rome, 
and their (^aracters ? 

A. Ronotulus, Numa Pompilius, Tullus Hos«- 
tilius, Ancus Martius, Tarquinius Priscus, 
Servius TuUius, Tarquinius Superbus, all good 
kings with the exception of the two Tarquins, 
who were very bad men. 

Q. How many years from the building of the 
city, did the regal power terminate at Rome 7 

A. In the two hundred and forty-fourth year 
from the building of the city, and five hundred 
and «ght years before the birth of Christ. 

Q. Tell me the state of Europe at this time? 

A. The Romans were becoming formidable 
\o their neighbours in Italy, but had not yet 
made war out of their own country. In Greece 
the celebrated temple of Delphos was burnt, 
and the Greeks were preparing themselves 
against the Persian invasion. About this period 
many celebrated warriors began to live in 
Greece- 

Q. Tell me the state of Africa? 

A. Egypt was being conquered by Cam- 
byses, kmg of Persia, and the rest of it was 
little known. 

Q. What was the state of Asia about this 

time? 

c3 
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A« Judah was reoovering its former gfery 
under Ezra and Nehemiah, by whom the eecond 
temple was built; the Persian empire was in* 
creasing under Cyrus and Darius; ConfueiuSy 
the Chinese philosopher^ flourished in China* 

Q. What country was then rising into r^ 
nown, and what great city was destroyed ? 

A. Persia, and the great city of Babylon 
was taken by Darius. Belshazza^'s feast is 
mentioned in the Bible. Belshazzar was killed, 
and with him ended the Babylonian or Assyrian 
empire, which had been founded soon after the 
flood, and is called the first great monarchy. 
The Persian or second great monarchy then 
began. 



CHAPTER IX. 

From the Banishment of Tarquin to the appoint* 
ment of the first Dictator. 

Q. After the banishment of Tarquin and his 
family from Rome, what is the next event that 
occurred ? 

A. Rome was no longer ruled by kings, but 
the government was changed to a common- 
wealth, which means, that the affairs of the state 
we^e placed in the hands of magistrates elected 
by the people and senate. , , 



' Q. Scwwete the ooaimon fto^e named to 
distingaifth them from the nobles ? 

A. The common people were called ple- 
beians; the nobles, senators or patricians. 

Q. What was the first order of magistrates 
under the commonwealth ? 

A. Consnls: Brntas and CoUatinus were 
the two first. 

Q. What are the principal circumstances 
that happened during the beginning of the 
Commonwealth ? 

A. A party fomied in favour of Tarquin, 
the former king, for the purpose of replacing 
him on the throne. 

Q. How was the conspiracy discovered ? 
- A. Vindicius, a slave, having overheard the 
plot, informed the senate, for which he was 
amply rewarded. 

Q- What was there remarkable in it ? 

A. The sons of Brutus and the nephews of 
CoUatinus were in the conspiracy, and Brutus, 
contrary to natural feeling and the entreaties of 
his friends and the people, condemned them to 
death, and saw the sentence executed. 

Q. Who next assisted Tarquin in his. endea-» 
vour to regain the throne ? 

A. The Veians; a battle ensued, in which 
Aruns, the son of Tarquin, and Brutus slew each 
other. The Romans gained the victory, and 
Valerius, the consul, returned in triumph to 
Rome. 
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Q. Whom did Tarquiii next prevail upoiC to 
assist him ? 

A. Porsenna, king of Etruria, renowned 
for his valour and generosity, marched against 
Home, and defeated the Romans. 

Q. . How was the city saved ? 

A. As the Etrurians were rushing orer the 
bridge to attack the city, Horatius CocleS) a 
Roman, defended the bridge alone against five 
hundred of the enemy till it broke down, and 
then swam back to the town, where he was 
liberally rewarded.* 

Q. What did Porsenna do next ? 

A. He intended to take the city by blockade, 
and had already reduced it to famine, when it 
was again saved by an extraordinary circum- 
stance. 

Q. What was that? 

A. Mutius, a brave Roman youth, dressed 
himself as an Etrurian peasant, entered fto 
camp of the enemy, resolved to kill the king 
or die in the attempt. Porsenna, with his 
secretary, was paying the soldiers, when Mucltts, 
not knowing the king, killed the secretary by 
mistake. 

* Both Roman and Grecian history abound with falruloui no- 
counts of heroic deeds ; still, those whom history has th\t8 hnifled 
down existed, and were really brave men. The extravagant aloftos 
told of them being often alluded to tn ancient poetry, could not be 
understood without a knowledge of the fictitious part of an histori<Al 
truth. Thus Horatius Codes doubtless really distinguished himself 
by his courage and valour, but to him, as to many other heroeii -Of 
ancient history, more was ascribed than ever performed. 
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Q. What followed? 

A. Porsenna asked him who he was, and 
Mucius answered, that he was a Roman ; then 
thrusting his hand into a fire that was burning 
upon an altar, said, " You see how little I 
regard the severest punishment you can inflict 
upon me. A Roman knows not only how to 
act, but how to sufier. I am not the only one 
you have to fear ; three hundred Roman youths 
hare conspired your destruction ; therefore, pre- 
pare for their attempts." 

Q. What did Porsenna then do ? 

A. Being a generous enemy, he set Mucius 
free, and made peace with the Romans on their 
delivering twenty hostages of the noblest of their 
citizens as pledges of future peace. 

Q. Was there any thing remarkable that 
happened ? 

A. Yes; Cloelia, a noble girl, one of the 
hostages, swam across the river, and bid her 
companions follow, thereby effecting their escape; 
but the Romans, fearing to irritate Porsenna, 
sent her back, upon which Porsenna gene- 
rously liberated her, with permission to choose 
those whom she wished to accompany her 
return. 

Q. Whom did she choose? 

A. She considerately chose boys under four- 
teen years of age, saying they were least able 
to bear the fatigue of captivity. 
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Q. Whom did Tarquin next prevail upon to 
espouse his quarrel ? 

A. The Latins, by meaiis of his son-in-law, 
Manilius. 

Q. Did the people remain content under 
their consuls ? 

A. No; they refused to go to war unless 
their debts were remitted to mem on their re- 
turn, upon which a new magistrate was elected, 
with absolute power, styled Dictator. 



CHAPTER X. 

From the creation of a IHctator to the election 

of the Tribunes, 

Q. What was the new magistrate called ? 
A. Dictator. Larcius was the first Dictator. 

Q. Did the people obey him quietly ? 

A. Yes; the people were so afraid of his 
power, that they quietly arranged themselves 
under his banner. He laid down the dictatorship 
after six months, having exercised it with 
blameless integrity. 

Q. But did the plebeians remain content ? 
A. No ; they retired to Mons Sacer, three 
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miles from the city, under Sicinlus Bellutus, to 
form a new establishment. 

Q. What did the senators then do ? 

A. Being struck with terror and consterna- 
tion, the senate entreated the people to retimi, 
but not succeeding, they sent Menenius Agrippa, 
one of the wisest and best of their senators, who, 
to point out the folly of their conduct, told them 
a celebrated fable* 

Q. Relate the particulars. 

A. In times of old, when every limb of the 
body had a will of its own, it was resolved to 
revolt against the stomach, which was accused 
of remaming idle while the limbs had to work. 
Accordingly, the feet refused to bear the load, 
the hands vowed not to feed it, and the teeth 
would not chew the food. Thus resolved they 
kept their word, but shortly found that instead 
of mortifying the stomach, they only distressed 
themselves. For, inactive as the stomach ap- 
peared, it was in reality owing to it that they 
had strength to work or courage to rebel. The 
members, convinced by experience of this plain 
truth, determined to revolt no longer, but re- 
turned to their several duties, and the whole 
body was soon restored to health. 

Q. What moral is to be drawn from this 
fable? 

A. That as the members of the body have 
different employments and uses, so distinct offices 
and conditions of people are indispensable to 
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the welfare of a t^ountnr. AU cannot govenii 
therefore, for the general good no lees than that 
of the state, it is needBU for some to com- 
mand and others to obey.* 

Q. Did this affect the people ? 

A. Yes ; they unanimously agreed that 
Agrippa should lead them back to Rome, -but 
Lucius Junius, one of their orators and leaders, 
told them they ought to have oiEcers elected to 
redress their grievances, as pledges of secmrity. 

Q. What were these new officers called ? 

A. Tribunes of the people. They were at 
first five in number, and afterwards five more 
were added. 

Q. Wherein did the power of the Tribunes 
of the people consist ? 

A. The Tribunes sat at the door of the senate, 
and rejected a decree by saying the words, Fiefo, 
Iforbtdj or confirmed it by signing the latter 
T \ after these were appointed, the people returned 
contented. 



* This 'wise old foble Is known under the title of '< The Belly and 
the Members," but as stomach is a more refined expresaion for little 
girls, I haTe substituted it. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

From the creation of the Tribunes of the People 
to the appointment of the Decemviri. 

Q. What happened during the dispute be** 
tween the people and the senate ? 

A. Tillage and cultivation were neglected, 
so that a lamine ensued, in which the senate 
helped the plebeians as much as they could; 
yet the people," not willing to lay the blame 6n 
themselves, accused the patricians of buying up 
the com, but a fleet laden with grain, arriving 
from Sicily restored their spirits^ once more. 

Q. What celebrated man incurred their re* 
sentment ? 

A. Coriolanus, one of the bravest warriors 
of Rome; he was accused of concealing the 
plunder of Antium, for which he was condemned 
to perpetual banishment. 

Q. Where did Coriolanus take re&ge ? 

A. Having taken leave of his mmilv, he 
took refilge with Attius Tullius, a man of great 
power among the Volscians, who espoused his 
quarrel, and found means to break the treaty 
and make war with Rome. 

Q. Coriolanus and Tullius being made gene- 
xais of the Volscians, what did they then do ? 

D 
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A» They laid waste the lands of the plebeians* 
but left untouched those of the patricians, and 
having taken every town, laid siege to Rome. 

Q. What did the senate then determine upon 
doing ? 

A. To send an embassy to offer Coriolanus 
the restitution of his civic rights, if he would 
withdraw the army; but that not succeeding, 
another was sent, imploring him not to exact 
more from his native city than what became 
Romans to grant, but it was unsuccessful ; so 
a third deputation went, composed of the pon- 
tiff, priests, and augurs, still he would not for- 
sake the Yolscians. 

Q. What do you mean by civic rights ? 

A. The privileges of a citizen, distinct from 
such as were military, which were offered to be 
restored to Coriolanus. 

Q. As a last resource, what did they decide 
upon doing? 

A. The senate sent his mother, his wife, and 
his two children, and all the matrons of the city. 
Coriolanus, when he saw them coming, deter- 
mined to refuse their request, but having em- 
braced them, he was so overcome, that he said, 
^^ O, my mother, thou hast saved Rome, but 
lost thy son.'' A striking example of filial 
obedience. 

Q. What became of Coriolanus ? 
A. Having withdrawn his army, he was 
soon after slain in a tumult amongst the Yolscians, 
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afi some accounts state ; but others say he lived to 
a great age, a miserable exile. 

Q. What became of the two consuls, Man* 
lius .and Fabius ? 

A. They were cited before the tribunes, to 
answer for delaying the Agrarian law. 

Q. What was the Agrarian law ? 

A. The Agrarian law was a law relating to 
certain lands, which the plebeians desired 
should be divided equally amongst them; but 
the patricians, who considered the people had no 
right to what they claimed, refused their assent, 
and thus the Agrarian law was the cause of fre- 
quent dispute between the senate and the people. 

Q . What worthy Roman was appointed dictator? 

A. Quintus Cincinnatus was chosen dicta- 
tor, a virtuous man without ambition, and living 
at his farm, where the deputies of the senate 
foimd him dressed as a common husbandman, 
labouring in his fields. He accepted the office, 
but was m no way elated at the honour. 

Q. Did Cincinnatus succeed in quelling the 
people ? 

A. Yea; partly by threats and bywell-timed con- 
cession he restored order amongst the people, and 
having established tranquillity, retired to his farm. 

Q. What became of the Volsci ? 

A. They joined the ^Equi, and laid waste the 
Roman territory. Minutius, the Roman consul,was 
sent against them , but being timid, he was hemmed 
in and surrounded by the enemy in a defile. 
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Q. How Were the senate informed of the dan- 
gerous position of Minutius ? 

A. Some knights^ having passed through 
the camp of the enemy, arrived at Rome, and 
informed the senate, who decided on again 
making Cincinnatus dictator. 

Q. What did Cincinnatus do ? 

A. He ordered every Roman to attend, 
armed, with five days' provisions at the Campus 
Martins,* and then setting out, he attacked and 
surrounded the u^qui in the same way they had 
encompassed the Roman consul. 

Q. Who gained the victoiy? 

A. Cincinnatus. He made all the JEqui pass 
under the yoke-; that is, pass under three spears, 
which were set upright, in the form of a gallows. 
Cincinnatus divided the booty amongst the sol- 
diers, excepting those of the army of the consul, 
and would take no part of the plunder himself; 
a rare instance of disinterested patriotism. Cin- 
cinnatus is to be remembered for one of the noblest 
characters in history. 

Q. Who was Sicinius Dentatus ? 

A. A plebeian and renowned soldier, who 
excited the people by telling them that he had 
fought one hundred and twenty battles, gained 
twenty-five crowns, eighty-three chains, sixty, 
bracelets, eighteen gilt spears, eight hundred 
and twenty-three horse trappings, and received 
forty-five wounds, all in front, and yet had 

* The place where the levies were made. 
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seceiv^ BO share in the Jauds which it^re* won 
from the enemy, but was living in poverty and 
contempt* 

Q. What influence had this on the people ? 

A. The Agrarian law was unanimousfy 
called for, but the patricians, dispersing the mul- 
titude, put it off for the present. This law was 
a constant subject of dispute between the ple- 
beians and patricians ; or, in other words, between 
-the rich and the poor. 

Q. What decision did both magistrates and 
people come to, in the hope of settling the go- 
vernment, and preventing such perpetual con- 
tention ? 

A. Incessant quarrelling m,ust render people 
unhappy^ whether in a family or a state, and 
the Komans, growing weary of their endless 
divisions, determined to have written laws, which 
should be binding on all ranks of citizens. 

Q. How did they obtain the laws ? 

A. Two ambassadors, Sulpicius and Man- 
lius, were sent to the Greek cities, — that i*s, those 
cities in Italy peopled by Greeks, — and also to 
Athens, the capital of Greece, in order to pro- 
cure whatever laws thev considered best adaj^ted 
to ^isure the welfare of Rome. 

Q. Why did the Romans think of going to 
Greece? 

A. Because Greece had long been the most 
learned and civilized part of the world, there- 
fore the best able to assist them. The Roman 

d3 
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ambf^eadors^ aeeordingly, remaiiied b j^ear^- at 
Atbbena^ tlien retum^^ and afler the laWs Had 
been arranged, thej were known tmder the title' 
of « Th« laws crfthe Twelve Tables/'* • 



CHAPTER XII. 

From the creation of tlie Decemviri to the eiCf* 
tinction of the office. — Military Tribunes ap^ 
pointed. — Censors. — Cincinnatus appointed 
Dictator. — Military Tribunes re-appointed, 
— Consuls again chosen. 

Q. What magistrates were then chosen ? 

A. It was at last agreed that there should' 
be t«i of the principal senators elected, with 
full power for one year, and each to administer 
justice ibr a day in turn. These new magistrates 
were called Decemviri. 

Q. Was this mode of government found to 
answer ? 

A. No 5 the decemviri liked their authority 
too well to resign it : disregarding both senate 
and people, they considered themselves supreme, 
and naving both civil and military power, they 
paid little attention to the complaints of the peo<- 
ple, and kept the city of Rome in awe. 

* This arrangement gave rise to a new order of nagtstratcEB,' 
called Decemvin, who were originally ten patricians, selected to f^u 
tie the state of the law. 
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Q. WiM added to the difltress of the times? 

A. The old enemies of Roine^ the .^qni and 
Volsci, renewed their incursions within ten 
miles of Rome, but the Roman at^diers suffered 
themselves to be defeated in order to punish 
their generals, on whom the disgrace would fall. 

Q. Tell me something of Appius and the 
decemviri. 

A. On the old soldier, Sicinius Dentatus, 
blaifiiing the generals for the recent defeat, 
Appius,imder pretence of doing him honour, sent 
him to the army, where he was received with 
every mark of respect, but was soon after assas* 
sinated, at the instigation of the decemviri. 

Q. But what at last put an end to the ma- 
gistrates called decemviri ? 

A. Claudius, instructed by Appius, insisted 
that Virginia, the daughter of Virginius, a cen- 
turion, was his slave, although it was well 
known that she was a free woman, and there* 
fore that he had no right to her. Appius, how- 
ever, being the judge, and a wicked man, passed 
the unjust and cruel sentence, that she was to be 
given up as the slave of Claudius ; on which the 
unhappy fiither, thinking that death was prefer- 
able to such a lot, under pretence of taking leave 
of her, drew Virginia towards a butcher's stidi, 
seized a knife, stabbed her to the heart, and then 
mounting his horse rode directly to the camp. 

Q. What followed this desperate act, occa- 
sioned by the mandate of an interested judge ? 
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A. Vif^mus waa fully avenged ; tjbc 'peofle, 
equally with the army^ taking up his cause, Ahe 
laker left their generals and encamped on Mount 
Aventine, near Kome. Appius and Oppius. de- 
stroyed themselves in prison, tlie eight remaining 
decemviri went of their own accord into ettie^ 
and Claudius, the pretended master of Virginia, 
was driven into banishment. Thus the omce of 
decemviri was abolished. 

Q. What magistrates do we next read of? 

A. Military tribunes. The office lasted only 
a few months, after which consuls were once 
more appointed, and persons called censors 
chosen to assist them. 

Q. What was the office of censor ? 

A. The power it conferred was great. Part 
of their busmess was the numbering of the peo- 
ple, and taking an account of the estates, some- 
thing like the doomsday book in the History of 
England. The two first censors were Papyrius 
and Sempronius. The office continued neany one 
hundred years. 

Q. Did the people remain pleased with the 
government? 

A. No ; they accused the consuls of neglect 
in not having provided a sufficient suppty of 
com, on which the senate resolved to create a 
dictator, to quell the disturbances and r^cue 
the country from impending danger. CincipEi- 
natus was chosen for the tl^ird time, and haying 
succeeded, he again resigned the dictatoirship. 
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Q. What was the next magistrate chosen ? 

A. The people insisted on haying the militaiy 
tribunes restored ; but the office did not last, and 
consuls were re-appointed. 

Q. What noble character do we next meet 
with? 

A. CamiliuSy who took the city of Veii, 
which had long been the rival of Rome, after a 
ten years' siege, (like a second Troy,) and its 
spoils enriched the conquerors. 

Q. Of what stratagem did Camillus make 
use? 

A. He opened a passage under ground, and 
while the Veians were confident of security, to 
their amazement and consternation he filled the 
city with his legions. When the Greeks con- 
quered Troy, it was by the stratagem of armed 
men being concealed in a wooden norse, which 
the Trojans imprudently admitted into the city. 

Q. What reward did Camillus receive ? 

A. The fickle and ungrateful people accused 
him of appropriating two brazen gates to his 
own use, and he was therefore fined one hun- 
dred denarii, but Camillus secretly retired to 
Ardea, a town near Rome. 

Q. What barbarous people invaded Italy ? 

A. The Gauls. Under their king, Brennus, 
they made an irruption into Italy, and after hav- 
ing attacked Clusium, entered Rome, massacred 
the senators and people^ and burnt the city. 
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Three hundred and forty-nine years before 
Christ. 

Q. How did the Capitol escape the general 
destruction ? 

A. The cackling of geese warned the senti- 
nels^ and Manlius particularly distinguished 
himself in defending it^ and in saying the la^t 
remains of Rome. 

Q. What became of Manlius? 

A. Aspiring to the sovereign power, he was^ 
condemned to die, and was hurled from the Tar- 
peian rock. 

Q. What was the Tarpeian rock ? 

A. A steep rock, down which criminals 
were thrown, a mode of punishment then very 
common. 

Q. Who obliged the Gauls to retreat? 

A. Camillus, arriving at the head of some 
troops, completely defeated the Gauls, who were 
driven out of Italy. 

Q. What wonderful story is told of the 
Roman belief in the word of their priests ? 

A. A gulf having opened, the augurs de- 
clared that it would not close unless the most 
precious things in Rome were thrown in, upon 
which Curtius leapt into it, in full armour, say- 
ing, there was nothing so valuable as patriotism 
and military glory. 

Q. Did the gulf close ? 
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A. So it is said, and Curtius was seen no 
more.* 

Q. What similar instance of patri(^tisni oc- 
curred in the Grecian history, about a thousand 
years before Christ, and long before this took 
place? 

A. Codrus, the last king of Athens, devoted 
himself to death for the good of his country, it 
having been declared that the HeraclidaB would 
conquer Athens without such a sacrifice. Athens 
from that time became a republic, which means, 
a form of government in which the legislative 
power is derived from the people. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

From the Wars of the. Samnites, and the War 
with JPyrrhuSy to the beginning of the first 
Punic Wary when the Momans first carried 
their aggressions out of Italy, 

Q. Over what states of Italy had the Romans 
triumphed ? 

A. The Romans had defeated the Sabines, 

* It has been conjectured, an earthquake happening at the time 
mi^t account for such a circumstance taking place ; but so much 
Cable is mixed up in the history of Rome, that judgment must be 
exercised in distinguishing between an historical foct and the legend 
attached to it. 
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the Etrurians, the Hemici, the iBqui, t^e YdI- 
ioiqifiBy and the Latins. They now tamed their 
arms gainst the Samnites, a people inhabiting 
the soumem part of Italy, which forms (at the 
present day) part of the kingdom of Tfaples. 
The Samnites were conquered. 

Q. What instance again occurs of the stern- 
ness of a father, like another Brutus, condemn- 
ing his son to death ? 

A. In a war between the Romans and Latins, 
a brave Roman youth, Titus Manlius, son of 
the consul Manlius, having, (contrary to orders,) 
accepted the challenge of the Latin general, 
Mertius, whom he slew in single combat; his 
father Manlius, notwithstanding his bravery, 
ordered him to be beheaded for military diso- 
bedience. 

Q. Who were the Roman' commanders in 
the war with the Latins ? 

A. Manlius commanded the right wing and 
Decius the left. 

Q. What is there remarkable in this war, 
strongly exhibiting the character of the times ? 

A. The great ngour of discipline in Manlius 
ordering his son to be put to death, and likewise 
the implicit belief of the Romans in whatever 
was decreed by the priests, displayed in Dacioa 
devoting himself to aeath for his country. His 
son Decius also, forty years after, died to save the 
lives of his countrymen, in a similar manner. 
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Q« Wliat occa^iQii^ the yoiantaiy death of 
Decius? 

A. The augurs had foretold, that wherever 
the Roman army might he distressed, the com* 
mander of that part should devote himself for 
his country, and die as a sacrifice to the im- 
mortal gods. 

Q. What part of the Roman army hegan to 
give way ? 

A. The left wing which Decius commanded, 
who accordingly devoted himself to death, and 
after receiving instructions fi*om Manlius, he 
heing likewise pontiff, (or chief priest,) Decius 
rushed furiously into the midst of the enemy, 
and died covered with wounds. Superstition 
most probably acting with as much effect as the 
superior military skul of the Romans, the Latins 
were defeated. 

Q. The war between the Romans and Sam- 
nites having continued for many years with 
various success, let me hear its conclusion. 

A. The Samnites, unable to defend them- 
sdves any longer, eaUed in the assistance of 
Pyirhus. 

Q. Who was Pyrrhus ? 

A. The noble Fyrrhus was king of Epirus, 
(a country to the north of Greece,) who landed 
ae T^rentum, in Italy, to assist the Samnites 
against tUe Romans. 

Q. What was the first care of Pyrrhus on 
his arriving in the country of the Samnites ? 

E 
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A. Observing that the people thought more 
of bathing, feasting, and dancing, than pre- 
paring for war, his first care was to restrain 
them in such amusements as rendered soldiers 
unfit for battle. 

Q. What was the success of the Romans? 

A. The Greeks and Romans were now en- 
gaged in battle together for the first time, but 
JPyrrhus sending his elephants into the midst 
of the engagement, the sight so astonished the 
Romans, who had never seen such immense 
animals before^ that they sustained a signal 
defeat. 

Q. How did Pyrrhus generously act ? 

A. Not wishing to drive the Romans to 
extremity, he sent Cineas the orator (and pupil 
of the famous Demosthenes) to negotiate a 
peace. 

Q. Was Cineas successfiil ? 

A. No ; he found the Romans incapable of 
being seduced by bribery, or by private or 
pubuc persuasion. The senate, he said, ap- 
peared a reverend assembly of demi-gods, and 
the city a temple for their reception. 

Q. What deputation did the Romans send 
to Pyrrhus ? 

A. An embassy from Rome, concerning the 
ransom and exchange of prisoners, headed by 
the worthy and most respectable senator Fa- 
bricius. 
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Q. How was he received by Pyrrhus ? 

A. With great J^indnesB, but the king^ wish* 
ing to try his yirtue, offered him rich presents, 
which the Roman refused. At another time, 
an elephant was made to raise his trunk unex- 
pectedly over Fabricius's head, in order to in- 
timidate him, but without effect. Pyrrhus, 
pleased at finding so much virtue in one whom 
ne considered a barbarian, granted him the 
only &your that he knew could make him 
happy. 

Q. What was that? 

A. Pyrrhus released the Roman prisoners, 
entrusting them to Fabricius alone, upon his 
promise tnat in case the senate were determined 
to continue the war, he might reclaim them 
whenever he thought proper. 

Q. How long did the war last ? 

A. The senate would not listen to peace, and 
the war lasted with various success and ilitervals 
for six years. 

Q. What upright and honourable conduct is 
told of Fabricius ? 

A. A letter was brought to the fine old 
Fabricius, the Roman general, when the armies 
were in sight of each other, from the physician 
of Pyrrhus, importing, that for a proper reward, 
he would take the king off by poison. Fabricius 
felt all the honest indignation at this base pro- 
posal that was consistent with his character ; he 
communicated it to his colleagues, and a letter 
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was sent to Pyrrhus^ informing bim of the 
treacherous proposal. 

Q. What did Pyrrhus exclaim on receiving 
the communicatioli ? 

A. " Admirable Fabricius I" cried he, " it 
would be as easy to turn the sun from its course 
as thee from the path of honour." And not to 
be outdone in generosity, Pyrrhus sent all his 
prisoners to Rome without ransom, and again 
desired a peace^ 

Q. After an interval of two years, war again 
commenced ; what was the end ? 

A. Pyrrhus was defeated, but finding only 
desperate, although noble, enemies and faithless 
allies, he embarked his troops and returned to 
his own country of Epirus, in Greece. 

Q. In what war did the Romans next en- 
gage? 

A. In a war with the Carthaginians, called 
the Punic War, 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The first Punic War; that m, a War between 
Home and Carthage. 

Q. As we are about accompanying the 
Romans in a war (for the first time) out of 
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their own country, tell me a little of the people 
whom they went to oppose. Where was Car- 
thage, and by whom founded ? 

A. Carthage was a city founded by the 
Phoenicians, who, under the conduct of their 
queen Dido, landed on the coast of Africa, and 
fixed their habitations near the spot where the 
town of Tunis now stands. 

Q. What was the cause of queen Dido leav- 
ing her own country in Asia ? 

A. To escape me avarice of Pygmalion, 
king of Tyre. Accompanied by her followers 
and ships of treasure, she reached the African 
coast, and demanded of the natives only as 
much land as the hide of an ox would encom- 
pass. 

Q. Was that granted to her ? 

A. Yes; by cutting the skin into narrow 
strips, by that means she encircled sufficient 
ground to build a city, which soon became 
populous and flourishing. Carthage*was founded 
about one hundred and thirty-seven years before 
Rome. 

Q. Queen Dido appears to have been very 
unfortunate ; what became of her ? 

A. To avoid being the wife of Jarbas, a 
neighbouring prince, the unhappy Dido caused 
a funeral pile to be erected, and with a dagger 
put an^end to her existence. 

Q. What increase of territory did Carthage 

ii 3 
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obtain besides a eonsidefable part of the coast 
of Africa? 

A. The Carthaginians at one time possessed 
the greatest part of Spain, Sidlj, and the islands 
of the Mediterranean sea. Their chief towns 
were Carthage, Utica, and Hippo. 

Q. What cniel custom remained in force in 
Carthsige for a long period ? 

A. The shocking custom of offering children 
(in seasons of distress as many as two hundred 
at a time) to a god, supposed to be Saturn,* and 
burning them in honour of him. The children 
were selected from the first families, and their 
mothers were obliged to assist at the sacrifice, 
and were applauded according to the insensibility 
they displayed at such unnatural barbarity. 

Q. In reading profane history (as ancient 
pagan history is called) what truth is constantly 
forced on the mind ? 

A. The dreadful state of the world of anti- 
quity, — and also at the present day in those parts 
where the diyine light of reyelation has not 
spread, — exhibiting eyerywhere the superstitions 
and horrors insisted on by a dark despotic 

* The Greeks represented the god Saturn, or Time, as derouring 
his own children, a figurative way of expressing that Time is tiia 
creator and destroyer of all things. It was an allegory^ or fable, but 
which possibly, being misunderstood, may hare given rise to the 
cruel sacrifice of children. Time is also represented with wings, ta 
show his speed *. liliewise with a scythe and hour glass : tke first la 
emblematic of death; the last teaches, that as time passes so 
quickly, It ought not to be lost, but the part of the wise is to employ 
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priesthood^-~-is in strong contrast with the hea- 
venly doctrine of the gospel^ inculcating lorve, 
peace^ and good will to man, and christian 
pastorsy with mild humanityy enforcing the same. 

Q. What was the custom of Carthage on the 
return of a general from an unsuccessful expe- 
dition 2 

A. Even if no blame was attached to him he 
suffered death, and it was not uncommon to cru- 
cify a defeated general. 

Q. To what cause may such cruel practices 
amongst the Carthaginians be in a great mea- 
sure attributed ? 

A. The Carthaginians being devoted to com- 
merce, and disregarding military service, usually 
hired troops from Gaul, Africa, Spain and Italy, 
and suspicious of those whom they employed, 
the greatest seventy was exercised to secure dieir 
fideh^. 

Q. What did the military wear, to shew the 
number of campaigns in which they had been 
engaged ? 

A. Every officer and soldier wore as many 
rings as he had served campaimis. Another 
custom of Carthage was, that in times of public 
distress the city was hung with black. 

Q. By what means did Carthage rise to 
distinction ? 

A. By successful trade, which gradually 
made it become a city of great commercial 
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importance. Carthage was considered very 
powerful when the Romans declared wair 
against it. 

Q. We have now digressed sufficiently, and 
must return to our account of the Romans. At 
what part of their history did I leave off? 

A. After Pyrrhus, with the remnant of his 
army, had quitted Italy, and the Romans, freed 
from a foreign enemy, declared war against 
the Carthaginians, which is called the first 
Punic war. 

Q. What reason did the Romans allege for 
commencing the war ? 

A. The assistance which Carthage had lately 
sent to the southern parts of Italy aeainst the 
Romans. ^ ' ^ 

Q. What was the great obstacle in the am- 
bitious views of the Romans ? 

A. They had no fleet, or at least not what de- 
served that title ; while the Carthaginians pos* 
sessed the entire command of the sea, and kept 
all the maritime (that is, sea-port) towns under 
obedience. 

Q. What accidental circumstance assisted the 
Romans in shipbuilding ? 

A. A Carthaginian vessel happened to be 
stranded, which served as a model, and by 
industry and perseverance the Romans con- 
structed a fleet. 

Q. Who was appointed to the command ? 
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A. The consul Duilius, who gained the first 
Roman naval victoiy, the Carthaginians suffer- 
ing great loss. 

Q. What foUowed this naval success of the 
Romans ? 

A. The senate sent another fleet of three hun- 
dred ships, with Manlius and Regulus, to cany 
the war into Africa. 

Q. On the voyage, what circumstance oc- 
curred? 

A. The Romans, meeting a Carthaginian 
fleet, gained another complete naval victory, and 
captured the city of Clupea, in Africa. 

Q. Whom did the senate recall ? 

A. The general Manlius, in order to super- 
intend the Sicilian war, and Regulus was directed 
to continue in Africa to prosecute his victories 
there. 

Q. What did the Carthaginians (after being 
again defeated) do in their distress ? 

A. Destitute of generals at home, the Car- 
thi^nians were obliged to send to Lacedemon, 
(in Greece,) offering the command of their 
armies to Aantippus, a general of great expe- 
rience, who undertook to conduct them. 

Q. The Greeks now were the only people a 
.match for the Romans ; what was the result of 
the next battle ? 

A. The Romans were defeated, and their ge- 
neral Regulus was tak^n prisoner. 
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Q. After other sucoeeses over the Romans, 
the CarthaginianB desiring peace^ whom did 
they send to Rome to negotiate it ? 

A. Regulus, the Roman general, who had 
been four years in captivity, went with the 
ambassadors to Rome, under a promise pre- 
yioosly exacted from him, to return in case of 
being unsuccessful. He was even ^ven to un- 
derstand that his life depended on his success in 
obtaining peace. 

Q. On arriving at the gates of Rome, how 
did Regulus act ? 

A. No entreaties of his friends could induce 
him to enter the city ; he said he was a Cartha- 

finian slave, and unfit to partake of the liberal 
onours of his country. 

Q. What sublime instance of heroic virtue 
have you to relate ? 

A. The noble-minded Regulus, with entire 
for^etfulness of his own private interest, when 
cal^ on for an opinion whether or not to con- 
tinue the war, used his eloquence in advising the 
senate to pursue it, and terminated the treaty by 
rising to return to his bonds and confinement. 

Q. What more have you to say of this extra- 
ordinanr man ? 

A. His wife Marcia, with her children, en- 
treated to be permitted to see him, but in vain. 
Regulus felt bound to his promise, and fearing 
lest his afiections might induce him to swerve 
from his high notions of honour and duty, be 
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retained with the ambamadors to Carthage, 
without even trasting himself to take leave of 
his family or friends. 

Q. How did the mean-spirited Carthaginians 
behave to him ? 

A. Incapable of appreciating so much virtue, 
Regulus was put to a cruel death. 

Q. War again commenced, tell me which side 
conquered ? 

A. The Romans conquered ; one victory fol- 
lowed another, and Fabius Buteo and Lutatius 
Catulus gained such advantage over the Cartha* 
ginians at sea, that they were obliged to sue for 
peace. 

Q. Did the Romans consent to enter into a 
treaty of peace ? 

A. Yes; and it was granted on the same 
terms as Regulus had demanded, viz. that they 
should pay to Rome one thousand talents of 
silver, and twenty-two thousand more in ten 
years, that the Carthaginians should quit Sicily 
and the islands adjacent, and all the prisoners 
should be delivered up ; and thus ended the first 
Punic war, which had lasted twenty-four years. 

Q. What wa3 the end of Xantippus, the 
Grecian general? 

A. On his return to Lacedsemon, the Car- 
thaginians treacherously gave directions to the 
sailors to throw him overboard, consequently he 
was drowned. 
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Q. WhiA Una of reproach W9» appli^ by tlie 
Rom&BS to the Cardiagiiiia&s ? 

A. The Romans considered the Carthaginiaius 
so devoid of good faith, that Jides Pumea be- 
came a proverbial expression. Thus ^* Purdc 
faith" has been used to signify deceit; and 
" Punic reward" the basest ingratitude. 

Q. What was the origin of the Punic lan- 
guage? 

A. From the few existing remains of the Pu- 
nic language it appears to have been of Phceni- 
cian 'origin ; and the written characters of the 
Carthagmians were composed partly of Phoeni- 
cian and partly of Hebrew. 

Q. In what year did the first Punic war 
end? 

A. About two hundred and forty years before 
Christ. 



CHAPTER XV. 

The second Punic War. 

Q. What remarkable occurrence happened 
soon after the first Punic war ? 

A. The temple of Janus was shut for the 
second time from the building •of Rome. 

Q. What was the state of literature afid ^flie 
arte at Rome at this period ? 
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A« Home btcmg profited by ih^ karhing of 
tbe Grecians, tbe Romaxis were improTing in 
tike aciences, poetry, and the fine arts, and ad- 
vanced rapidly towards becoming a great nation. 

Q. Did the temple of Janus long remain 
shut? 

A. No; the Romans made war with the 
Illyrians, a people to the north of Italy, whom 
they defeated. The Gauls also made another 
irruption, but were driven out of Italy by 
Marcellus, a famous general. 

Q* What was the cause of the second Punic 
war? 

A. The second Punic war began on the part 
of the Carthaginians, who besieged Si^ntum, a 
city in Spain, in alliance with the Romans. 

Q. Who were the great generals on each side 
at this time? 

A. Hannibal and Asdrubal on the side of the 
Carthaginians ; Marcellus, Fabius, and Flami- 
nius, on the side of the Romans. 

Q. What vow did Hamilcar the father of 
Hannibal make him take in his youth? 

A. The Carthaginian general Hamilcar, cele- 
brated for his successes in Spain, made his son 
Hannibal, when only nine years old, swear never- 
aiding enmity and hatred to Rome. 

Q* Were the Romans, or the Carthaginians, 
viotorious? 

A. The Carthaginians. Hannibal, after taking 
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Sa^ntum, crosBed the Pyrenees, marched vic- 
torious through Gaul over the Alps, and de- 
feated the Romans under the command of the 
consul Scipio ; i^ain also at Trebia, under the 
consul Sempronius; the Romans were again 
defeated at the lake of Thrasymene, under meir 
consul Flaminius ; and at the last engagement 
under the consuls Yarro and ^milius Faulus, 
at Cannae, the slaughter of the Roman knights 
was so great, that Hannibal sent eight bushels 
of gold rings to Carthage. 

Q. Who were next appointed consuls ? 
A. Fabius, who was called the Shield, and 
Marcellus, the Sword of Rome. 

Q. What did Hannibal offer the Romans ? 

A. Peace, which they refused but upon con- 
dition that he should quit Italy : terms similar 
to those they had formerly insisted upon from 
Pyrrhus, ana which were rejected by both. 

Q. Where did Hannibal winter? 

A. At Capua. This city, to the south of 
Ttaly, had long been considered as the seat of 
luxury, and the corrupter of all military yirtue : 
from this time the Carthaginians sustained defeat. 

Q. Who was sent to the assistance of Han- 
nibal ? 

A. Asdrubal, his brother, but being caught itt 
a defile his army was defeated, and ne had his 
head cut off, which was thrown into Hannibal's 
camp. 
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Q* What did Hannibal prognosticate at this 
deplorable sight ? 

A. The downfal of Carthage; and with a 
sigh observed to those about him^ that *' Fortune 
seemed fatigued with granting her favours." 

Q. What was the fate of Syracuse, a town 
in the island of Sicily ? 

A. Syracuse siding with the Carthaginians, 
the Roman general Marcellus took the city, 
but not without experiencing great opposition 
from the machines of Archimedes, the cele- 
brated mathematician, who taught the people to 
make burning engines, which destroyed the 
Roman fleet. 

Q. At the time the Romans were engaged 
with Hannibal, what war were they likewise 
prosecuting ? 

A. A war against Philip, king of Macedon, 
whose territory was to the north of Greece. 

Q. What was that war called, and how did it 
terminate ? 

A. It was called the Macedonian war, un- 
dertaken by the Romans to assist the Greeks 
against PhiUp, with whom peace was at last 
concluded. 

Q. What Roman consul was next appointed 
to oppose the Carthaginians ? 

^. Scipio Africanus, who commanded in 
Spain (where his father had been killed) after 
conquering that country, instead of returning 
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to Italy he crossed into Africa, wisely deeming 
it better to carry the war into the enemy's 
country. 

Q. What general first opposed Scipio in 
Africa ? 

A. The Carthaginian general Hanno, who 
was defeated and slain. 

Q. Who usurped the neighbouring countiy 
of Numidia at that time ? 

A. Syphax. The lawful king was Massi- 
nissa, who for protection joined the Romans 
against the Carthaginians, with six thousand 
horse. 

Q. What did the terrified Carthaginians do 
at finding the success of Scipio ? 

A. Hannibal was ordered to leave Italy to 
assist his own country. 

Q. On the return of Hannibal to Africa^ 
and when within five days' journey of Car- 
thage, at the town of Zama, the opposing 
armies engaged, with what success ? 

A. At the famous battle of Zama the Car- 
thaginians were completely defeated, and by 
the advice of Hannibal submitted to the condi- 
tions which the Romans dictated, not as rivals, 
but as sovereigns. 

Q. What were the terms of the peace ? 

A. The Carthaginians were obueed to quit 
Spain and all the islands in the Mediterranean ; 
to pay ten thousand talents in fifty years; to 
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mnre hostages for the ddnrerj of ^lebr shipB and 
Vmr dejMOitB; to restore to Massinissa, the 
JN'nmidiaii king^ all the temtoiy that had been 
taken from him ; and not to make war in Africa, 
but by the permission of the Romans. Thus 
ended the second Punic war^ which had lasted 
seventeen years. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

The third Punic War, and tJie destruction of 

Carthage. 

Q. We concluded with peace between Car- 
thage and Rome. What became of Hannibal^ 
the brave Carthamiian general ? 

A. He quitted Africa, and sought refuge at 
the court of Antiochus, king of Syria (a coun- 
try of Asia, the western boundary of whigh is 
watered by the Mediterranean sea). 

Q. How was he received ? 

A. At first with a sincere welcome, but he 
soon sunk in the Syrian's esteem, for projecting 
schemes which that monarch had neither genius 
to understand nor talents to execute. 

Q. By whom was Antiochus completely 

defeated? 

A. By the Romans, who to their disgrace in- 
sisted on Hannibal being given up to them. H^ 

F 3 
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€8oiq)ed^ and after wandering among many petty 
states^ sought protection at the court of Prttman^ 
king of Bithynia, a country near Syria. 

Q. What became of Hannibal the Carthagi- 
nian general? 

A. The Romans, with a vindictive spirit 
utterly unworthy of them, sent iEmilius, their 
general, to demand him of this king. Hanni- 
bal, finding he was treacherously to be giveii 
up to his ungenerous enemies, and weary of 
persecution, poisoned himself. 

Q. The second Macedonian war having com- 
menced, what was the result ? 

A. Perseus, the son of Philip, had mur- 
dered his brother Demetrius, and upon the 
death of his father, declared war against the 
Romans, but was completely defeated by the 
Roman general j^milius, and graced the tri- 
umph of the conqueror. 

Q. How long had peace continued between 
Rome and Carmage ? 
A. Nearly fifty years. 

Q. What occasioned a renewal of the war? 

A. Massinissa, the Numidian king, having 
made incursions into a territory, claimed by the 
Carthaginians, they attempted to repel tlie 
invasion; and the Romans, pretending it waB 
an infraction of the treaty, determined in their 
jealousy that Carthage should be utterly demo- 
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lighedy r^rdlef» of ererj entreaty and sub* 
mission of the people. 

Q. What became of Sophonisba the bride 
of the Numidian king ? 

A. The beautiful Sophonisba^ a daughter of 
the Carthaginian general Asdrubal^ was first 
married to Syphax, the usurper of the Numidian 
crowjQ ; her husband was conquered by the 
Romans, and Massinissa then fighting on the 
side of the Romans, took her captive to his 
camp and married her. This displeased Scipio^ 
and Massinissa seeing no way for the imfor- 
tunate Sophonisba to escape falling into the 
hands of the Romans, sent her poison, which 
she drank off and died. 

Q. What became of her former husband 
Syphax ? 

A. Syphax was sent prisoner to Rome, and 
died soon after. The Roman senate confirmed 
the sovereignty of Numidia to Massinissa, which 
the Roman general Scipio had presented him. 
on the death of Sophonisba. 

Q. What may be observed regarding the con- 
duct of the Romans ? 

A« That as the Romans increased in power, 
they declined in virtue. 

Q. What did the wretched Carthaginians do 
on learning the cruel order of the Romans ? 

A. Finding their destruction inevitable, they 
resolved to fight to the last. The vessels of 
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gold aoA silyei* were conTeited into arms ; the 
women even cut off Aeir hair for bow-strings ; 
and Asdrubaly* who had lately been condemned 
for opposing the Romans, was now taken from 
prison to head their arm j. 

Q. What general conunanded the Romans ? 

A. Scipio ^milianusy the adopted son of 
Africanus. Several engagements were fought 
before the walls, with disadvantage to the 
Romans, who, instead of obtaining an easy 
conquest as they expected, began to be quite 
dispirited at such determined resistance. 

Q. But who treacherously went over to the 
Romans? 

A. Pharneas, the master of the Carthaginian 
horse. 

Q. What followed the defection of Phameas, 
or Famaeas ? 

A. The destruction of Carthage, which was 
soon by its merciless conquerors reduced to 
ashes, and a total ruin ; many of the miserable 
inhabitants preferring to perish in the flames 
rather than fall into the hands of the Romans. 

Q. On what occasion was Africanus added to 
the name of Scipio ? 



* Young people should take particular notice of tlie flrequent 
recurrence of different pereotu of the eamelname; and to prevent 
i^ns confused, should impress on their minds some historical fact 
'aich they could with certainty distinguish one ftom the other. 
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A. After Carthage had been destroyed, Africa 
was reduced to a Roman province, and a prsetor 
was sent annually from Rome to govern it. To 
commemorate the conquest of that country, the 
name of Africanus was given to Scipio. That 
renowned general was not long after found dead 
in his bed, and the suspicion was, that he had 
been murdered. 

Q. What other city in the same year was 
also destroyed by the Romans ? 

A. Corinth, one of the noblest cities of 
Greece, was likewise levelled to the ground. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

At Some, tlie Sedition of the Gracchu 

Q. Who was Tiberius Gracchus ? 

A. A virtuous but ambitious man; he was 
one of the tribunes who tried to reforni the 
morals of the senate by decreasing their luxury 
and avarice. He and his brother Caius were 
called the Gracchi. 

Q. Who was the mother of the Gracchi ? 
A. The famed Cornelia, daughter of the great 
Scipio Africanus. 

Q. What did Tiberius Gracchus do ? 
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A. He renewed the Licinian law, which Was 
to prevent any person having more than five 
hundred acres of land. 

Q. Who bequieathed his kingdom and riches 
to the Roman people ? 

A. Attalus, King of Pergamus, a comitry in 
Asia. 

Q. What proved the ruin of Tiberius Grac- 
chus? 

A. He proposed that as Attains had made 
the Roman people his heirs, that the poor 
should be benefited as weU as the rich, but this 
displeasing the senate, a tumult took place, in 
which he was killed. 

Q. Whom did the Gracchi appoint to examine 
wh^t land each person possessed ? 
A. Three officers, called triumviri. 

Q. What became of his brother, the worthy 
Caiiis Gracchus? 

A. After having successfully filled the offices 
of quaestor and tribune, he became very ob- 
noxious to the senate on account of his popu- 
larity; the fickle people deserted him, ana a 
reward of the weight of his head in gold was 
offered by the senators. 

Q. What death did Caius Gracchus meet with ? 

A. Seeing there was no escape he desired his 
slave to kill him, which the slave immediately 
did, and afterwards killed himself. 

Q. What was the state of the senate then 7 
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A. They were given up to Itbcuiy and vice, 
only seeking for a leader that they might invest 
him with uncontrollahle power, in the hope of 
benefiting themselveB. 

Q. How did the Romans take their meals ? 

A* The Romans at first sat at meals, as did 
also the Greeks;* Homer's heroes sat on differ- 
ent seats aroond the wall, with a small table 
before each, on which the meat and drink were 
set. 

Q. When was the custom of reclining on 
couches introduced at Rome 7 

A. The custom of reclining on couches was 
introduced ^m the nations of the East, and at 
first was only adopted by the men, but afterwards 
allowed also to the women. It was used in 
Africa at the time of Scipio Africanus the elder, 
and afterwards indulged in by the Romans. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

The Jugurthine War. The MithridcUic War, 
and the Dictatorship of SyUa, 

Q. WHOwasJugurtha? 

A. King of Numidia, and grandson to 

* Honer was a Grecian poet» who wrote the " Iliad," which 
gives an account of the siege of Tror, and the *< Odyssey," which 
barrates the perils and adventures of Ulysses. 
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Maflonissa, who had sided with the Bonaiii 
against Hannibal in tfie second Puikio war. 

Q. Had Jugurtha a right to the throne ? 

A. No; but being educated with the two 
princes, the rightful neirs, he found an oppor^ 
tunity of murdering Hiempsal the elder, and 
would have killed Adherbal also, but he escaped 
and fled to Rome for succour. 

Q. How did Jugurtha act ? 

A. Knowing the avarice and injustice of the 
senate, Jugurua sent ambassadors with large 
presents to Rome, who by bribery managed to 
prevail on the senate to divide the kingdom 
between himself and Adherbal. 

Q. Did this satisfy the wicked and ambitious 
Jugurtha ? 

A. No; on his return to Africa, he deter- 
mined to possess the whole kingdom, and 
treacherously murdered the unfortunate Ad- 
herbal. 

Q. Did the Romans eontinue to support 
Jugurtha ? 

A. No ; the Roman people had some sense 
of justice left, and declared war against Jugurtha. 

Q. Who was sent against him ? 

A. The Roman general Aulus ; his simy, 

being caught in a defile, were de&ated and 

Mged to pass under the yoke ; upon which 

ellus, an experienced Roman general, was 

red to succeed him, but when on the p^ii^t 
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of i^tkiliig li yieteiy, he was superseded by tlie 
intngufie of his lieutenant, Caius Marios. 

Q. Who wa5 Marius 7 

A. A Romany bom of low parents, brave 
but ambitious; having eained tne consulship, 
he attacked and de&^ted Jugurtha in several 
battles, and led him prisoner to Rome, where he 
was starved to death, and thus ended the Jugur- 
thine war. 

Q. What now occasioned most of the Italian 
states to make war against Rome ? 

A. Various cities of Italy rising into im- 
portance, were desirous that the senate would 
confer on them the freedom of Rome, which 
being refused, they resolved to obtain by force 
what was refused a^ a favour. 

Q. What did this civil dissension give rise to 7 

A. The social waVy in which most of the 

states of Italy entered into a confederacy against 

Rome, in order to obtain a redress of their 

grievances. 

Q. Afler a warfare of two years, what con- 
cessions did the senate make 7 

A. They gave the freedom of the ci^ to such 
of the Italian states as had not revolted, and 
offered it to such as would lay down their arms ; 
thus peace was restored. 

Q. Against whom did the senate next make 
war? 

A. Against Mithridates, the most powerfttl 
and warKke monarch of the East. 

a 
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Q. Who wished to command the Roman 
forces ? 

A. Marius being desirous of the command, 
a quarrel ensued between him and Sylla, which 
ended in Marius bein^ put in prison. A slave 
was then sent to kiU him, but wanting resolution 
to do so from bein? overawed by Marius, the 
eoyemor considered it an omen .in Marius' 
mvour, and sent him on board a ship about to 
quit Itaij. 

Q. What became of Marius ? 

A. Sylla being absent, pursuing the war 
against Mithridates, Marius returned to Rome, 
gratifying his hateM passions of revenge and 
ambition, and sparing no one who had dis* 
pleased him ; he died a month after, not with- 
out suspicion of having hastened his end. 

Q. What became of his rival Sylla ? 

A. After obliging Mithridates to make peace, 
(which ended the Mithridatic war,) SyUa re- 
turned to Rome, when, defeating all who opposed 
him, and committing unhearj-of cruelties, he 
suddenly (of his own accord) gave up the dicta- 
torship. He then retired into the country, 
where he gave himself up to dissipation, and 
soon after died of a dreadful disease. 

Q. What was the state of Rome at this time ? 
A. Brilliant in foreign conquest^ but wretched 
in its government at home. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Thsjeahyiwf ofPompey and Crasms. Cataline^s 
Conspiracy defeated. JuUui Ccesar returns 
from Spain. 

Q. What two powerful men at Rome do we 
next find in riyalsnip ? 

A. Pompey and Crassus. Pompey was the 
most beloved general^ and Crassus was the 
richest man. 

Q. How did they endeavour to supplant each 
other in the eyes of the people? 

A. Crassus entertained the populace at a 
thousand tables^ and distributed com to the poor ; 
while Pompey tried to gain favour by restoring 
to the tribunes all their former privileges. 

Q. What was the real object of this seeming 
earnestness in the people's cause ? 

A. To gain power; the one by making a dis- 
play of liberality, and the other by affectiug a 
love of freedom ; but ambition and self-interest 
was the private aim of both. 

Q. While Pompey was absent engaged in 
another war with Mithridates^ what conspiracy 
took place at Rome ? 

A. A dangerous conspiracy was carried on 
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by Sergius Catiline, a worthless character, to 
seize Rome and usurp the goyemment. 

Q. Who discovered the danger ? 

A, The great orator and worthy consul 
Cicero, who, taking proper measures, seized 
the principal conspimtors, and they were 
strangled in prison. Catiline endeavoured to 
escape into Gaul, but was destroyed with his 
whole army. 

Q, Was Pompey successfiil in the East ? 

A. Pompey now returned to Rome, no less 
triumphant in conquering the East, than he had 
been fortunate in Africa and Europe. 

Q. What became of the great Mithridates ? 

A. Being defeated after vainly opposing the 
Romans for twenty-five years, Mithridates 
passed into Germany aud Gaul, where he took 
poison, but it not taking effect, he was killed by 
a Gaulish soldier. 

Q. On the return of Pompey from conquering 
the East, what surname was given him on ac- 
count of his many victories ? 

A. The surname of Great, Next to Pom- 
pey, Crassus possessed most authority in the 
state, but they were too jealous of each other 
to agree. 

Q. Who reconciled them ? 
A. Julius Caesar (nephew to Marius) had 
lately returned from being prsetor in Spain, and 
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he thought that reconciling the rivals would 
promote his own interest. 

Q. In what way did Caesar convert the jea- 
lousy of Pompey and Crassus to forward his 
own advancement ? 

A. By flattery and promises he gained the 
eonfldence and protection of Pompey. He 
then applied to Crassus, who was disposed even 
stiU more to hecome his friend; and finding 
them not averse to an union of interests, Caesar 
had art enough to make them forget former 
animosities, and to include himself in the mutual 
agreement that nothing should be done in the 
commonwealth but what received the entire 
concurraice and approbation of the three. This 
was called the first triumvirate. 



We shall now digress to make a few observ- 
ations on the habits and manners of the Romans, 
from the beginning of Rome to the end of the 
commonwealth. 

Q. What were the manners of the Romans 
under the kings and during the early ages of the 
commonwealth ? 

A. During the early ages of Rome a virtu- 
ous but rigia severity was obsei-ved, both under 
the kings and at the beginning of the common- 
wealth. 

Q. How did Romulus divide the territory of 
Rome ? 

G 3 
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, A. The Roman territory was then very small, 
and Romulus divided it into three unequal por*^ 
tions. One part was allotted for the serrice 
of religion and for building temples ; another for 
the king's revenue and the uses of the state ', and 
the third and largest portion was again sub- 
divided amongst a large number of people. 

Q. What is to be admired in the Romans in 
the beginning of their history, as concerns reli- 
gion? 

A. No act of religious worship was performed 
without prayer. • 

Q. What singular notion hiad they concern- 
ing the gods, for although in the beginning the 
Romans had no idols, they believed, like all 
Pagans, in a number of deities ? 

A. That in the day-time the ^ods for the most 
part remained in heaven, but that at night they 
went up and down the earth to observe the 
actions of men. 

Q. Were the Romans a religious people ? 

A. According to their ideas of religion, but 
having-no knowledge of the truth, as might be 
expected, they were very superstitious, believing 
in lucky and imlucky days, dreams, ceremonies, 
signs and omens. 

Q. How did the Romans pray ? 
A. Usually with the head covered and look*- 
ing towards the east. 
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Q. What were their priests called, and what 
was their office ? 

A. The priests were called augurs and scM)th- 
sayerSy and pretended to tell future events by the 
appearance of the entrails of the animals they 
killed in sacrifice. The chief priest was called 
Pontifex Maximus. 

Q. What were the young Romans taught ? 

A . To fear the gods, honour and obey their 
parents, and by morals and discipline to become 
good soldiers and citizens. This was most 
observed at the early part of the common- 
wealth. 

Q. What was much attended to in the edu- 
cation of youth? 

A. Rhetoric, or elocution ; that is, a correct 
and elegant manner of speaking, it leading 
g^ierally to the highest honours of the state ; 
and Plutarch, a RomaQ writer, informs us, 
among the sports of the children of Rome one 
was that of pleading causes before a mock tri- 
bunal, when a prisoner was accused and defended, 
condemned or acquitted, as if in a court of 
law; a play well calciilated to improve them 
in speakmg, as well as to exercise their judg- 
ment. 

Q. What is told of the Roman matrons ? 

A. That they not only nursed their children 
themselves, and taught their daughters useful 
household occupation, but even instructed their 
sons in the rudiments of learning. 
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Q. What method was employed in the eiiriy 
ages of the commonwealth for a law to become 
known? 

A. When a law had passed^ it was engraven 
on brass and carried to the ti'easury, and a copy 
on metal was also fixed up in a public place^ 
where it might easily be read. 

Q. What loss did the Romans meet with in 
regard to their early records ? 

A. Roman writers mention the serious loss of 
the records and monuments of their early history, 
when Rome was burnt by the Gauls, nearly four 
hundred years before Christ, which may account 
for much fable haying been introduced to supply 
the place of facts. 

Q. What difference is there in the Roman 
character at the beginning of the commonwealth 
with what it was towards the end ? 

A. In the commencement of the common- 
wealth the private life of the citizens was frugal, 
temperate, and laborious ; but the Roman cha- 
racter became at last spoilt by successful war- 
fare, which introduced riches and luxury, so that 
during the last ages of the republic the Romans 
were an altered people. 

Q. In what manner were they altered ? 

A. Instead of the virtuous and simple habits 
for which they had been renowned, they became 
corrupt by pleasure, and gave themselves up 
to avarice and ambition. 



I 
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Q. What bad Rome become at tbe end of tbc 
commonwealth ? 

A. The fourth great^monarchy : the once fa- 
mous Greece having been conauered, was under 
subjection to the Komans, wno were masters 
also of great part of Asia and Africa, and so vast 
were their power and conquests, as to be often 
styled masters of the world. 

Q. What was the state of philosophy and the 
fine arts during the early ages of the republic ? 

A4 The Romans in the early ages of the 
republic were too constantly engaged in war to 
have much leisure for either the arts or sciences, 
which were nedected; indeed, until alter the 
Punic wars the Romans were rude and illiterate, 
but, like most nations, they had an idea of poetry. 
Moreover, so much jealousy was entertained 
towards strangers, that in the first instance the 
Greek philosophers were banished fi^m Rome. 

Q. Did this contented ignorance continue ? 

A. No : an Athenian embassy arriving soon 
after, Greek philosophy was publicly taught, and 
the Romans advanced in knowledge. Towards 
the end of the commonwealth Rome abounded 
in celebrated writers. 

Q. What Greek philosophy tended to corrupt 
the morals of the people towards the end of the 
commonwealth ? 

A. The Epicurean, so called from Epicurus, 
a Greek philosopher, who, although he set a 
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good example in his own life> yet by his doc- 
trine he lowered the morals of the people, making 
them too fond of pleasure, and of indulging to 
excess in eating and drinking. 

Q, Were not the Romans at all times very 
fond of war ? 

A. Yes ; the Romans were a nation of war- 
riors ; every citizen was obliged to enlist as a 
soldier whenever the public service required his 
so doing. 

Q. What were the favourite amusements of 
the Romans ? 

A. Chariot and horse-racing; also boxing, 
wrestling, and throwing the discus or quoit. 

Q. In what curious fashion did the Roman 
ladies sometimes have their hair dressed ? 

A. In the form of a helmet, and false hair was 
worn when required. 

Q. When was a Roman youth invested with 
the manly gown ? 

A. At the age of seventeen a young man was 
invested with the manly gown, called a toga, 
which was put on with mucn ceremony. 

* 

Q. What was the particular employment of 
the women ? 

A. The mistress of the family, with her maid- 

' servants, wrought at spinning and weaving y the 

young women, also, were early taught every 

useful household occupation ; they spun cloth for 

the family, and their domestic habits made them 
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good wives and modiers. Bnt towards the eud 
of the commonwealth^ they left such employ- 
m^it to their slaves; giving themselves up to 
folly, vanity, and dress. 

Q. What great orator mentions an honourable 
exception ? 

A. Cicero, the celebrated orator, relates that 
one day a Roman lady called on Cornelia, the 
mother of the Gracchi, and after displaying her 
jewels, requested to be shewn hers also; Cor- 
nelia, however, waited imtil her sons returned 
^m school, and then presented them, saying, 
" These are my treasures." 



CHAPTER XX. 



The firtt Triumvirate — CrasmSy Pompey, and 

Caesar. 

Q. What was the last change of government 
we noticed in the history of Rome ? 

A. Csesar being associated with Pompey and 
Crassus, they agreed that no public measure 
should take place without their mutual concur- 
rence. The league of these three ambitious men 
is called the first triumvirate. 

Q. What did the triumvirate then do ? 

A. They shared the foreign provinces amongst 
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themselves. Pompey chose Spain, Crassus 
preferred Syria, and Caesar, Gaul. The two last 

fenerals soon after went to their governments, 
ut Pompey remained at Rome. 

Q. What became of Crassus ? 

A. He was defeated and killed by the Par- 
thian monarch Orodes, who ordered molten gold 
to be poured down his throat, a punishment for 
his avarice and love of money. Pompey and 
Caesar were now alone at the head of the state. 

Q^ What victories had Caesar gained ? 

A. He had conquered the Helvetii, the Grauls, 
the Germans, the Belgae, the Nervians, and the 
brave but barbarous Britons, whose priests were 
called druids. 

Q. While Pompey was amusing himself at 
Rome, how did he like to hear of his rival's 
fame ? 

A. Not at all, and with unworthy jealousy 
did all in his power to diminish Caesar's repu- 
tation, but without success, ^ 

Q. What occasioned the civil war between 
Pompey and Caesar ? 

A. Fompey induced the senate to make 
proposals to Caesar, with which that commander 
would not comply, and Caesar, after several 
attempts, finding an accommodation fruitless, 
passed the Alps, and stopped at Ravenna; 
then once more wrote to the consuls, saying, he 
was ready to resign all command, in ease Pom« 
pcy would do so too. 
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Q. What was the reptj of die senate ? 

A. That Caesar should lay down his goyera* 
ment and disband his forces within a given 
time; and if he refused obedience, that he 
should be declared an enemy to the common- 
wealth. 

Q. How did CaBsar act on learning this decree 
of the senate ? 

A. Knowing the strength of his troops, he 
was resolved to resist, and saying, "The die is 
east," he crossed the Rubicon, a little river 
which separates Italy from Gaul, and which 
terminated the limits of his command. 

Q. What had the Romans been taught to 
consider this river ? 

A, As the sacred boundary of their domestic 
empire, Caesar's crossing it with troops was 
therefore an act of open rebellion. Thus com- 
menced the civil war, and the senate appointed 
Pompey to oppose him. 

Q. What success had Caesar ? 

A. The greatest; and Pompey, too late, re- 
pented havmg assisted Caesar in reaching his 
present power. Pompey's friends also remmded 
him of their neglected advice. Obliged to retreat, 
lie was at length driven out of Italy by Caesar. 

Q. What followed this advantage of Caesar 
o?er his rival ? 

• ' A'« After conqu^ing Pompey's generals in 
Spain, Caesar carried the war into Greece, 

H 
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where Pompey was busied in making gfeat 
preparations to receive him. 

Q. What two great characters were in Pom- 
pey's camp aiding him to resist Caesar ? 
A. Cicero and Cato. 

. Q. How did the war terminate ? 

A. The armies of Pompey and Caesar met 
in Thessaly^ on the plains of Pharsaha, (a 
country of Greece,) and after a hard-fougnt 
battle, Pompey was completely defeated and 
obliged to take flight. 

Q. What was the end of Pompey ? 

A. He got on board a small fishing vessel 
and steered to the island of Lesbos, for his wife 
Cornelia and his son, whom he had left there, 
removed from the perils of war. They then 
sailed for Egypt, Pompey intending to apply to 
Ptolemy, the king, to whose father he had been 
a great benefactor, for protection; but he bad 
no sooner landed in Egypt than he was treacher- 
ously murdered. 

Q. In Catiline and Sylla we saw ambition 
united with vice ; what have you to say of 
Julius Caesar ? 

A. In him ambition was united with virtue; 
throughout the war, he won the hearts of the 
people by his moderation, generosity, and cle- 
mency. 

Q. When one of the murderers of Pompey 
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presented the head embahned to Caesar^ how 
was it received ? 

A. Csesar, shocked, shed tears of pity at the 
sadness of his end ; ordered it to be burned with 
the most costly perfumes, and placed the ashes in 
a temple, dedicated to the goddess Nemesis, the 
avenger of cruel and inhuman deeds. 

Q. What became of Cornelia, the wife of 
Pompey? 

A» After witnessing the murder of her hus- 
band from the vessel, the winds favouring her^ 
she escaped. Pompey's &ithiul freeiman^ 
Philip, assisted by a Roman soldiCT, performed 
the funeral and sacred rite of burning the body. 
According to Plutarch, the ashes were carefully 
collected and carried to Cornelia, who deposited 
them at his villa, near Alba, in Italy. 

Q. Notwithstanding Pompey was murdered 
by the Egyptians, they are said to have erected 
a monument to him. What was the inscrip- 
tion? 

A. '* How poor a tomb covers the man who 
once had temples erected to his honour." 

Q. What form of government at Rome expired 
with Pompey? 

A. The commonwealth, for from that time the 
senate lost its power, and Rome was never 
without a master. 

Q. Where was Caesar when he received the 
news of Pompey's death? 
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A. In Egypt; wbither ke hftd followed him. 
But Pompejrs death leaying him no longer a 
rival to encounter, Cssar declared that being 
Roman consul, it was his duty to settle the crown 
of Egypt, which had two pretenders. 

Q . In whose favour did he decree the Egyptian 
crown ? 

' A. In favour of the beautiful Cleopatra, and 
her youngest brother. Caesar's delay in Egypt 
creating discontent, he advanced into Asia Minor^ 
and attacked Pharnaces, king of Bosphorus, who 
was killed. This conquest he made with so 
much ease, that in writing to a friend at Rome, 
he expressed the rapidity of his victory in these 
words: "Veni, vidi, vici;" that is, I came, I 
saw, I conquered. He then returned to Italy. 

Q. Meanwhile what colleague £:ovemed for 
him at Rome ? -o © 

A. Mark Antony, who had filled the city 
with riot ] but the moderation and humanity of 
Caesar soon restored tranquillity. 

Q. On Caesar returning to AfHca, whom did 
he defeat ? 

A. Pomoey's party, still determined to op- 
pose him, had found time to rally under Scipio 
and Cato, assisted by Juba, king of Maurita- 
nia. Scipio was defeated; Juba, and Petreius, 
his general, killed each other in despair; and 
ato, the famed lover of republican h1)erty and 
rtue, stabbed himself. Thus ended the w*r 
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in AfHca^ and Caesar returned to Rome in great 
triumph. 

Q. How many days did the celebration of 
his magnificent triumphs last ? 

A. Four days : the first was for Gaul ; the 
second for Egypt ; the third for his victories in 
Asia; and the fourth for that over Juba, in 
Afiica. 

Q. Besides* the usual recreations, what other 
spectacle did Caesar exhibit at Rome ? 
A. That of gladiators. 

Q. What were the gladiators ? 

A. Men who fought in public, either for 
hire, or by compulsion ; and thousands lost their 
lives in this cruel manner, killing each other 
for the amusement of the spectators. 

Q. Who introduced gladiators in Rome? 

A. The first exhibition was by two brothers, 
called Brutii, at the fimeral of their father ; but 
Julius and Augustus Caesar encouraged this 
shocking spectacle, making it a Roman game* 
Even women used to be present. 

Q. Up to what time did this sinfiil waste of 
life continue ? 

A. From Julius Caesar to the reign of Con- 
stantine, who shewed the first blessed fruits of 
Christianity, by forbidding such an inhuman prac- 
tice; but the custom was not altogether sup- 
pressed till the reign of Theodoret, king of the 
Ostrogoths in Italy, about five hundr^ years 
after Christ. 

H 3 
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Q. Had the ancient Romans anj bucH cruel 
practices? 

A. No; but^ like the ancient Trojans and 
Greeks^ they slew the captives taken in battle, 
to appease the manes (i. e, shades or spirits) of 
the departed fallen on the side of the victors : 
this was considered an act of religion. 

Q. What di£Perence do you perceive between 
the cruel custom of slaughtering captives, and 
that of the fighting of gladiators ? 

A. The slaughter of victims at the tombs of 
deceased warriors was a religious sacrifice, and 
although a cruel custom, the motive is to be 
respected; whereas the fights of gladiators h&ae 
only for amusement, it indicated a depraved ana 
savage feeling in a people who could delight in 
such scenes oi bloodshed. 

Q. What is the meaning of sacrifice,, and 
when was it instituted ? 

A. Sacrifice is the most ancient form of re- 
ligious service, and means an offering up to 
God, and an outward sign, to keep up a spiritual 
meaning. Sacrifice was appointed on Adam 
falling from a state of innocence, to preserve in 
remembrance that a Redeemer should come upon 
earth; but to cease so soon as Christ, fliat 
great Sacrifice for the sins of mankind, had 
appeared ; consequently, sacrifices have oeafled 
wherever the Christian religion is known. 

Q. But do you not sometimes hear of Chris- 
tian sacrifice ? What does that mean ? 
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A. Christian sacrifice means the sacrificing 
or giving up whatever is wrong, fix)m a pria** 
ciple of duty ; and endeavouring to obey the 
precepts of the gospel, although the doing so 
might be contrary to the inclination. 

Q. Did mankind remember the true use and 
end of sacrifice ? 

A. No; the word of God and his will con- 
ceming sacrifice was kept up only amongst the 
Israelites; for idolatry spreading over the 
world, the fear of the one true Sod was very 
soon lost, and, in the stead, an endless number 
of gods and goddesses were believed in, en* 
dowed with all the virtues and vices of man ; 
to whom sacrifices, even of human beings, were 
ofiered. 

Q. What great difierence was there between 
the Jews and Pagans on this subject ? 

A. The divine law, which the Jews were 
enjoined to follow, led to virtue ; the corrupt 
notions of Paganism, as evinced in Heathen 
mythology, led to cruelty and vice. — ^The Jews 
sacrificed animals only ; the Pagans, besides ani- 
mals, sacrificed human beings, and even children, 
to their idols, without pity or remorse. 

Q. What book did Ceesar write? 

A. An account of his campaigns in Gaul, 
Imown under the title of Ceesar's Commentaries ; 
he also newly adjusted the calendar. 

Q. How did Ceesar shew his policy and know- 
ledge of human nature ? 
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A. Bv amusing tbe people, who^ content to 
resign their libwfy for pleasare, gave him the 
title of Empcnror and Father of his country ; his 

Eerson was declared sacred ; and, in short, upon 
im alone were conferred all the great dignities 
of the state. 

Q. How did Caesar conduct himsdf, now 
that he had risen to the highest pinnacle of 
power? 

A. Admirably; he began by repressing vice 
and encouraging virtue, and established many 
useful laws ; adorned the city with numerous 
public buildings, and greatily benefited his 
country; he likewise ordered Corinth and Car- 
thage to be rebuilt. 

Q. What obliged him to leave Rome and 
pass into Spain ? 

A. To oppose an army raised by Pompey's 
sons against nim, which he defeated. 

* Q. What became of the sons of Pompey ? 

A. Cneius Pompey was killed, but his brother 
Sextus escaped, and afterwards became a noted 
pirate. A pirate is a robber at sea, and robbery 
at sea is called piracy. 

Q. On Cassar's return to Rome, and when 
his wealth, splendour, and power were at its full, 
what happened ? 

A. Secret enemies, through envy, rumoured 

♦>»at he wished to make nimself king ; and 

ough both the senate and people had coii* 
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ferred on him the most despotic power, which 
he used with great moderation« and judgment, 
yet both were alike jealous at his having the 
title of sovereign, and a deep-laid conspiracy was 
formed against lum. 

Q, What fine reply did Caesar make when 
told of the jealousies of many who envied him ? 

A. '^ That he had rather die once by treason 
than live continually in the apprehension of it." 

Q. Who headed the conspiracy? 

A. Brutus, whose life Ceesar had spared at 
the battle of Pharsalia, and Cassius, whom Ceesar 
had also pardoned. No less than sixty of the 
senators were likewise concerned. 

Q. Had Caesar intimation of this conspiracy ? 

A. Yes; but despising every warning, ne went 
to the senate-house, where he was treacherously 
stabbed by those whom he had thought to disarm 
by his benefits, and exclaiming, " Et tu Brute," 
died, covered with wounds, at the foot of 
Pompey's statue. 

Q. What have you to say concerning this 
great man ? 

A. Although his &ult was ambition, yet it 
was accompanied with so many virtues, that he 
claims our admiration and esteem. ' Thus ended 
the first triumvirate, the three members of which 
came to a violent death. A moral lesson to the 
lovers of undue power and wealth of every 
country, and a tale to remind the young of the 
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uncertainty of human grandeur^ and the wisdom 
of not relying too securely on any earthly pos- 
session or enjoyment. 



'CHAPTER XXI. 

The second Triumvirate. Antony^ LepiduSf 
and OctamuSy afterwards called Atigtistus 

CtBsar. 

Q. After the murder of Caesar^ whither did 
the conspirators retire ? 

A. Tney retired to the Capitol, and guarded 
its accesses by a body of eladiators, which 
Brutus had in Jay. 

Q. What was the boast of Brutus, and what 
difference was there between his conduct and 
that of the Brutus of old ? 

A. He boasted of being a descendant of that 
Brutus who figured at the banning of the 
Roman commonwealth. But the slayer of 
Csesar must be viewed in a yevj different light 
from his ancestor the Brutus of old, who, although 
he ordered his sons to be put to death, did so in 
his official capacity as judge, stem, to barbarism, 
as the act was. 

Q. Point out also another difference, which 
denotes virtue in the first Brutus, but brands the 
last with crime. 
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A. Tarquin's conduct, and that of his son 
Sextus, was most reprehensible ; yet we find the 
first Brutus merely assisted to banish Tarquin 
and his family : Caesar^s conduct was, in many 
respects, commendable; but the second Brutus 
slew the man who had spared his life. Un- 
happily when the passions of men are engaged, 
they too often fancy themselves patriotic, whilst 
in reality they are aiming at power, equally with 
those they censure, only under a diflPerent form 
and name. 

Q. How did Antony, who was consul for that 
year, act ? 

A. He and Lepidus (a man fond of common 
tion) thought it a good opportunity for indulging 
their own ambitious views. 

Q. When the senate were convened, what 
difficult questions had they to decide ? 

A. Whether Caesar had been a* legal magi- 
strate, or a tyrannical usurper ; and whether 
those who killed him merited rewards or punish- 
ments. 

Q. What measure did the senate resolve on 
at last ? 

A. To reconcile extremes, the questions being 
too foil of difficulty to determine on, they ap- 
proved of all the acts of Caesar, and yet granted 
a pardon to the conspirators. 
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Q. WIio excited the people against llie eon- 
epirators^ notwithstanding mis pardon ? 

A. Antonj, dis^deased at the decision of the 
senate, inflamed the minds of the people to sach 
a degree, that the conspirators thought it safest 
to retire firom the city, and, quitting Italy, they 
went into Greece, and succeeded in raising an 
army to defend themsdyes. 

Q. By whom was Antony's power unex- 
pectedly opposed ? 

A. By Octavius Caesar, (grand nephew to 
Julius Caesar,) but Antony and Lepidus, find- 
ing it their interest to conciliate, agreed to join 
him with themselves in the goyemmeut, and 
this' union is called the second triumvirate. 

Q. What base act did these unworthy men 
commit to gratify their revenge and jealousy ? 

A. They agreed that each should consent to 
the destruction of those who might be obnoxious 
to either of them. Thus Lepidus gave up his 
brother Paulus, Antony His uncle Lucius, and 
Octavius gave up the orator and statesman 
Cicero, who was assassinated shortly after by 
Antony's command. 

Q. How did the triumvirate divide the foreign 
possessions of Rome ? 

A. Antony chose Gaul; Lepidus, Spain; and 
Octavius (anerwards called Augustus CaBsar), 
Africa and the Mediterranean islands. 

Q. The triumvirate resolving to revenge the 
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death of Caesar, who went to attack the oon- 
Bpirators ? 

A. Antonj and Csesar went with an annj 
into Greece, where the two principal conspirators, 
Brutus and Cassius, sustained a complete defeat 
at the hattle of Philippi, celebrated by that 
erent in Greece. 

Q. What became of Brutus and Cassius after 
their defeat at Philippi ? 
A. They killed tnemselves. 

Q. What two noted persons were slain in the 
battle of Philippi ? 

A. The son of Cato and the brother of 
Cassius died fighting. It has been observed^ 
that of all who haa a hand in the death of 
CdBsar, not one died a natural death. 

Q. What became of the wife of Brutus ? 

A. Porcia, the wife of Bnitus, and the 
-daughter of Cato, foUowing the example of her 
husband and father, killed herself. 

Q. What extraordinary death is Porcia said 
to have adopted ? 

A. That of destroying herself by swallowing 
burning coals.* 

Q. The power of the triumvirate being esta- 
blished, what became of them ? 

A. Lepidus, incurring the displeasure of 
Octavius Caesar,* by attempting to add Sicily to 

* Mors likely killed herself ftom the 8u£focating effects of burning 
ebarcoai. 

I 
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bis province, was deprived of all his power, and 
banished to Circseum, a town in Italy. 

Q. What became of Antony, who held the 
government of the East ? 

A. Regardless of the business of the state, 
be seemed only alive to pleasure, disposing of 
kingdoms as * suited his vanity, and had the 
folly to write an account of his proceedings to 
Rome. 

Q. What king did Antony settle in Judea ? 
A. Herod the Great was made king of Judea, 
a country in Asia. 

Q. But what noted queen did Antony most 
especially favour ? 

A. Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, in Africa, 
celebrated for her beauty, ambition, and extra- 
v£^ance, and who, by making Antony for?et 
even^ sense of duty, was the chief cause of nis 
misrortunes. 

Q. To whom was Antony married ? 

A. Fulvia was his first wife, who, jealous of 
Antony's regard for Cleopatra, with the assist- 
ance of Lucius, her brother-in-law, sowed dis- 
sension between Antony and Augustus. A civil 
war ensued, and Lucius was defeated, but Augus- 
tus generously pardoned him. 

Q. How did Antony act on hearing of his 
brother-in-law's defeat ? 

A. He resolved to oppose Augustus, but his 
^ife dying, a reconciliation took place. 
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Q. Whom did Antony next marry ? 

A.> Octayia, the sister of Augustus, but 
n^leeting her as he had done his first wife 
Fulvia, tor Cleopatra, Augustus declared war 
against him, being glad of the opportunity, as 
Antony remained the only obstacle to his am- 
bition. 

Q. Where did the great decisive naval en- 
gagement take place betweenAntony and CaBsar ? 

A. Near Actium, a city of Epirus, in Greece, 
at the entrance of the gulf of Ambracia; An- 
tony and Cleopatra were defeated. 

Q. What became of these two foolish people, 
who, living a life of idle dissipation, died httle 
regretted and unesteemed ? 

A. Soon after the defeat at Actium, Antony 
hearing it reported that Cleopatra was dead, 
killed himself, and Cleopatra, taken prisoner by 
the Romans, hearing that she was to be carried 
to Rome to grace the triumph of Augustus, 
poisoned herself by applying an asp to her 
person, (the bite of which reptile causes death) 
to prevent being so disgraced. 

Q. What do you mean by graciag the triumph 
of the conqueror ? 

A. It had long been a custom to award honours 
to those who had been successfiil in battle, who 
made a triumphal entry into Rome, sometimes 
under arches erected for the occasion, riding in a 
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esXy the conquered princes or kings following in 
their train, with the spoils of the yanquished. 

Q. How was the destruction of the common- 
wealth brought about ? 

A. By the decline of virtue both in the state 
and people, which favoured the ambition of those 
who formed the first and second triumvirate, and 
in the end the senate conferred the title of 
emperor on Octavius, afterwards called Augustus 
Caesar, who thus terminated the commonwealth, 
and became first emperor of Rome. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

The Twelve demrs. Octamus, henc^orth called 
Augusttis CtBmVj first Emperor of Mome, 
to the reign of the Emperor Domitian. 

Q. What was the empire of Rome on the 
accession of Augustus Ceesar to the throne ? 

A. The fourth great monarchy, and the last 
so caQed, for since then many great nations have 
arisen, but no single one that possessed so much 
power over the known world. 

Q. What countries at that time formed the 
Roman empire ? 
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A. In Europe its possessi<ms were Italy, Gaul, 
Spain, Greece, Illjrieum, Dacia, Pannoniia, 
Britain, and some parts of Germany ; in Asia, 
all the provinces known by the name of Asia 
Minor, together with Armenia, Syria, Judea, 
Mesopotamia, and Media ; and in Africa, Egypt, 
Numidia, Mauritania, and Libya. 

Q. What very &yourable change took place 
in the character of Augustus ? 

A. Much as he must be censured for his 
previous life, yet when once invested with 
supreme command, he governed with equal 
wisdom, ability, and clemency; and although 
he had gained the kingdom by his army, he 
resolved to rule it by me senate, and studied 
the welfare of his people. 

Q. What great convenience did Augustus intro- 
duce to the Roman people ? 

A. That of posts. The Romans had no public 
posts as we have. The first invention of public 
couriers is ascribed to Cyrus, the Persian king. 
The emperor Augustus first introduced them 
among tne Romans ; but they were employed 
only to forward the public despatches, or to carry 
political intelligence.* 

Q. What was the first care of Augustus as 
soon as he had ascended the throne ? 

* Lewis the Efoyentb flnt eitablithed posts In France, a. d. 1474, 
but it was not till the time of Charles the Second, a.d. 1660, that the 
post-office was settled in England by act of parliament. The British 
parliament consists of the king and the two houses of lords and 
commons, who direct the affairs of the British naMoa. 

I 3 
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A. To gam aver to his side aO the friends of 
Antonjf to restore the senate to its fonner glory, 
to win ^e people and soldiers hy presents and 
donations; also, by the advice of his friend 
MscenaSy Aagustos encouraged learning and 
learned men, and patrcMiized the fine arts. 

Q. What was one of the first acts of Angnstus' 
CsBsar on being invested with the dignity of 
sapreme Pontiff ? 

A. Exainining the books of the Sibyl which 
were hdd sacred by the Romans. The original 
books were said to have been brought to Rome 
in the time of Tarqnin, but were destroyed by a 
fire which broke ont in the Capitol, and consumed 
the temple in which they were deposited^ It 
occurred during the disputes between Marius 
and SyUa. 

Q. How was the loss of the Sibylline books 
repaired? 

A. The Roman senate sent persons to different 
parts of Asia, Africa, and Greece, to collect 
fragments of them which were dispersed in these 

1>laces. When the messengers returned, the most 
earned men at Rome were employed to examine 
them, and select those which they judged to be 
most authentic. This second collection was also 
^reserved in the Capitol of Rome, and was kept 
Tefully guarded. 

2. What opinion has been hazarded amongst 
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the learned r^atding portions of the Sibylline 
books?* 

A. Judging from those fragments which 
escaped destruction, it is imagined that they must 
have been of divine origin ; they were found 
mutilated, and it is probable they were remnants 
of the true prophecies derived from the Jews, 
which had been transmitted from generation to 
generation in the gentile world, and which ac- 
counts for the Pagans expecting an extraordinary 
person to come upon earth, equally and at the 
same time as the Jews. 

Q. What Roman poet, living at the court of 
Augustus, refers particularly to the expected 
nativity of some wonderful child ? 

A. The celebrated poet Virgil. Among those 
of his works extant, is a congratulatory poem 
addressed to his friend Pollio, who then bore the 
high office of consul. The poem is on the nativity 
of some child whose birth was expected during 
his consulate, and whose extraordinary endow- 
mmts were to confer blessii^ on mankind. He 
was to be of heavenlv extraction, to bestow 
universal peace, and to command the whole 
world. 

Q. From what books did Virgil draw this 
prophetic annunciation? 
A. Virgil refers to the books of the Cumsean 

■ See'the Evideoce of Profane History, to the Trath and Neceailtjr 
of Revelation, preliminary to the Gospel, pages 318, 819. (Virgil. 
Bucol. EcLlY. Dryden's Translation.) 
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Sibyl, as the source from whence he drew his 
predictions. The images of this poem form so 
wonderful a resemblance to those m which the 
inspired prophets describe the times of the 
Messiah, that it is impossible to read the verses 
and not be stmck with the simihtude. 

Q. What usefiil regulations did Augustus, 
institute? 

A. He suppressed the bad habits of the peo- 
ple and checked corruption in the senate. He 
ordered that gladiators should only be exhibited 
twice a year, and not more than a hundred and 
twenty at a time. He prohibited all low prac- 
tices, prevented bribery in candidates, and made 
many other useful regulations. 

Q. What noble instance of generosity did he 
give regarding Pompey's grandson ? 

A. Cornelius Cinna, Pompey's grandson, 
together with some others, having conspired 
against his life, Augustus reprimanded and dis- 
missed them ; nobly saying to Cinna, '^ I have 
twice given you your me as an enemy and as a 
conspirator, I now give you the consulship ; let 
us be friends for the future, let us only contend 
in showing whether my confidence or your 
fidelity shall be victorious.'' 

Q. What decree did the emperor Augustus 
3sue throughout his vast empire ? 

A. *"* There went out a decree from Ceesar 
Lugustus that all the world should be taxed/' 
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Q. What did this decree of Augustus signify 
or require ? 

A. That all persons in the Roman empire 
should have their names and conditions of life 
set down in court rolls, according to their fami- 
lies. The Roman empire was proudly called 
" The World," and Augustus, the emperor, or- 
dered the people to he registered, as is here 
stated, prohahly for the purpose of knowing 
what taxes (that is, money for public service) 
he might raise. 

Q. What was the method of registering such 
an immense number of people ? 

A. All persons were required to repair to their 
own cities, to prevent insurrections, and to expe- 
dite the business. 

Q. Did this extreme exactness, that every 
&mily should be registered, (i, e. their names 
taken down,) extend to Rome, equally with the 
foreign parts of the empire ? 

A. Yes, even in Italy, the consular edict 
commanded the Latin citizens not to be enrolled 
at Rome, but all in their own cities. And this 
precaution was still more necessary in turbulent 
provinces, like Judea and Galilee. 

Q. What do you understand by '' Latin 
citizens ? " 

A. People of Italy, not born in Rome, al- 
though equally under the Roman government. 

• Q. What opinion was very prevalent amongst 
people generally at this period ? 
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A. Saetonius and Tacitus (Roman writers) 
inform us, that an expectation prevailed through- 
out the whole East, about that time, that a lung 
should rise out of Judea who should rule oyer 
all the world. 

Q. What was Judea at that time ? 
A. A Roman province, governed by Herod 
the king, but subject to the emperor Augustus. 

Q. What Jew, with his espoused wife Mary, 
was obliged to go up to Bethlehem of Judea, in 
consequence of the decree of Augustus ? 

A. Joseph, because ^' he was of the house 
and lineage of David," the ancient king of 
Israel, who wrote the Psalms ; but Joseph was 
only a carpenter, the house of David having 
gone to decay, for the Jews were then under 
subjection to the Romans. The Israelites or 
Jews were most particular in keeping an ac- 
count of their several tribes, and the genealogy 
of their families, on account of the divine pro- 
mise that the Saviour of man should be bom 
from amongst them. But this decree of Augus- 
tus, which obliged Mary and Joseph to quit 
Nazareth and go up to Bethlehem, fixes the 
precise time of their going beyond doubt or 
question. A study of the sacred writings is 
indispensable towards acquiring a knowledge 
of the history of mankind, and the merciml 
dealings of God towards a sinful world. 

Q. When Joseph and Mary arrived at Beth- 
lehem, what accommodation did they find ? 
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A. The place was so full of people^ that 
Joseph aiid Mary were obliged to remain in a 
stable. 

Q. Where was the town of Bethlehem si- 
tuated? 

A. About six miles from Jerusalem^ the 
capital city of Jndea. 

Q. What was the state of the world at this 
period^ and what event important to mankind 
now took place at Bethlehem ? ' 

A. The world, which had been so long 
agitated by war and tumult, now rested in pro- 
found peace; the temple of Janus was shut; 
when, as had been divinely revealed and pro- 
mised to Adam, and foretold by a succession of 
prophets, our Saviour Jesus Christ was bom at 
JBethlehem in Judea, in the days of Herod the 
king, whither the Wise Men of the East were 
directed by the appearance of a star, which led 
them by its lustre to where the young child 
was; and the joyfiil tiding of the olessed 
nativity were yet further proclaimed to the won- 
dering shepherds, as the^ kept watch over their 
flocks by night, by angels chaunting in the illu- 
mined heavens : '^ Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will towards men." 

Q. How many years are there from the cre- 
ation of the world to the birth of Christ ? 

A. Four thousand and four years. Ancient 
history ends with the birth of Christ, and 
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modem history may be said to commence from 
that time, as all subsequent events are dated from 
this epoch by Christian writers. 

Q. What Pagan king imintentionally bears 
remarkable testimony to the birth of Ghnst ? 

A. Herod the Great, who called the wise 
men to him, and desired them, when they had 
found the young child to bring him word, that 
he might worship him. But the wise men, 
knowing this was only a pretence, returned home 
another way. 

Q. What did the cruel Herod then do in 
order, as he thought, to destroy our Saviour, and 
which proves how jealous and fearful he was ? 

A. " He slew all the children that were in 
Bethlehem, and in all the coasts thereof, from 
two years old and under, according to the time 
which he had diligently enquired of the wise 
men." This circumstance also shews how per- 
fectly convinced Herod was, that some wonderful 
and mighty king was then bom into the world. 

Q. How did our Saviour escape from Herod? 

A. Joseph received, a divine warning, and 
escaped by night with Mary and the Child into 
Egypt, a country in Africa, where they remained 
until Herod was dead. 

Q. How many of his own sons did Herod 
the Great cause to be put to death ? 

A. Three ; Aristobulus, Alexander, and Anti- 
pater. 
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Q. Who succeeded Herod, undeservedly 
caUed "Great?" 

A. Archelaus his son reiCTed, but not as 
king; on account of his bad conduct he was 
depriyed of the government by Augustus, and 
banished to Graul (the ancient name of France.) 

Q. After the banishment of Archelaus, who 
ruled in Judea ? 

A. " Herod the Tetrarch," also called Herod 
Antipas. 

Q. Why was Herod called " Tetrarch ?" 
A. Because he had the fourth part of the 
dominions of Herod the Great, his father. 

Q. What prophet now lived of whom it was 
said, " And tnou, child, shalt be called the pro- 
phet of the Highest ; for thou shalt go before 
the fece of the Lord to prepare his ways V 

A. John the Baptist, whom Herod feared. 
He is said to be " tne prophet of the Highest," 
and to " go before the face of the Lord ; but it 
was Christ, before whose face he was sent as a 
messenger, and whose prophet he was. There- 
fore Christ is " the Highest," and " the Lord." 

Q. What doctrine did John, the forerunner 
of Christ, particularly preach ? 

A. Repentance, and that without it there could 
be do remission of sins ; he exhorted the people 
to turn from their sins and to believe in Christ, 
through whom alone they could be saved from 
the wrath to come. 
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Q. What does the name John signify in 
Hebrew? 

, A. " The grace or mercy of God," and it ^* is 
used to express joy and rejoicing." 

Q. What became of John the Baptist ? 

A, The piety, virtue, and austerity of his life, 
added to his fearlessness in reproving vice and 
censuring all ungodliness, displeased Herod, 
who was reproved by John for his having mar- 
ried Herodias, his brother Philip's wife, and at 
the instigation of the wicked Herodias John 
was beheaded. John was bom under Herod 
the Great, but was beheaded under Herod 
Antipas. 

Q. We will now quit Judea, and return to 
Rome. — What celebrated Roman writers lived 
in Italy in the lifetime of Augustus ? 

A. Cicero, the patriot and orator, who was 
murdered before Augustus came to the throne. 
Virgil, the poet, wrote poems, called the 
Georgics, descriptive of pastoral life ; also con- 
gratulatory verses to his friend Pollio ; but his 
great poem was the ^neis, giving an account 
of the adventures of ^neas after the destruction 
of the town of Troy, until he finally settled in 
Italy, from which period our history of ancient 
Italy commences. Prior to, and indeed long 
after that event, the state of Italy is unimpcn-taiLt, 
and lost in obscurity. Ovid, Horace, anaVajro, 
jiow lived ; also Yitruvius, the architect. This 
celebrated literary period was styled, in cosnpli- 
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ment to tbe emperor^ the Augustan age. It is 
also. sometimes called the age of Msecenas^ from 
Maecenas, the friend of Augustus, he being the 
great patron of learning and learned men. 

Q. Where did Augustus die, and what was 
his character ? 

A. He died at Nola, in Campania, in Italy, 
after a praiseworthy reign of forty-four years, to 
the grief of the whole Roman empire. The 
power of Augushis began in the slaughter, and 
terminated in the happiness of his subjects ; so it 
has been said of him, '^ that it had been eood 
for mankind if he had never been bom, or if he 
had never died.'' 

Q. Who was his successor ? 

A. His son-in-law, the wicked Tiberius. 

Q. Whom is Tiberius said to have poisoned 
through jealousy ? 

A. His nephew, the admirable Germanicus, 
who was universally beloved ; Pisa, a bad man, 
on whom the odium fell, killed himself. His 
wife, Plancina, equally worthless, was executed 
for being attached to Sejanus. 

Q. Who was iElius Sejanus ? 

A. A Roman knight, who, gaining the favour 
of Tiberius, hesitated at no acts of barbarity ; he 
was at length accused of treason, and strangled 
by the executioner* 

Q. Who was Agrippina ? 

A. The wife of Germanicus. Agrippina was a 
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woman of great virtue and courage ; after th^ 
death of her husband, she was sent into banish- 
ment with the eldest of her sons ; the younger 
were cruelly starved to death in prison, by order 
of Tiberius. 

Q. What great event occurred in the Chris- 
tian world during the reign of Tiberius ? 

A. In the eighteenth year of Tiberius, our 
Saviour, Christ, the divine Author of our reli- 
gion, suffered death upon tlie cross, a sacrifice 
and propitiation for the sins of mankind, A. p. 
83. Pilate, the governor of Judea, sent an ac- 
count to Tiberius of the miracles, crucifixion, and 
resurrection of our Lord.* 

Q. What is to be particularly remembered, 
as it confirms the truth of the gospel on the 
evidehce of its enemies ? 

A. The Emperor Tiberius made a report of 
these miraculous public transactions to- the 
senate, convinced, from the account of Pilate, 
that such a person as he described must be 



* In the Chronological Table of Tytler's Elements of General 
History, it will be seen that Just before the mention of our Savioui'a 
crucifixion, " St. Peter, first pope, a. d. 33" is stated. Now, as St, 
Peter ksver was pope, and the assertion is quite contrary to Scriptare, 
students must not confound this most unauthorized andunscnptural 
assumption of the church of Rome with the true history of the ChrlB< 
tian church, as founded by our Saviour and the apostles. The iu«r- 
pation of the popes commenced at a much later period, above three 
centuries later, and the origin, rise, and progress of popery will ap- 
pear in the proper course of Roman history. The primitive Chris- 
tians taught the true apostolic doctrine, very widely different to that 
propagated by the Papal See of Rome, above three hundred yean 
after. 
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divine^ and desired that Christ might be ac- 
counted a god by the Romans. 

Q. On what gronnd, then, did the senate 
revise to admit Christ to be a Roman god, as it 
does not appear they doubted the truth of Pilate's 
statement ? 

A. The senate objected, because the proposal 
had not come first £rom themselves, alleging an 
ancient law, which gave them the superintend* 
0ice in matters of religion: it was, therefore, 
owing to a jealousy of power between the em- 
peror and themselves. The senate even com- 
manded all Christians to leave the city; but 
Tiberius, by another edict, threatened death to 
such as should accuse them; thus the Chris- 
tians remained unmolested during his reign. 

Q. What was the end of Tiberius ? 
A. After a hateiid reign of twenty-two years, 
he was smothered^ or as some say, poisoned. 

Q. Who succeeded l^berius ? 

A. Caligula, a monster of vice, folly, and 
cruelty ; he assumed divine honours ; and, 
amongst his absurdities, built a marble stable 
and an ivory manger for his horse, gave it gilt 
oats, and placed centinels to prevent its slum- 
bers being disturbed, and would have appointed 
it to the consulship had not his death prevented. 

Q. What fine instance of female fortitude was 
exhilHted by Quintiha, who knew of the plot 
against the emperor ? 

K 8 
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A. Pompedius, a Benator^ was accused of 
having spoten with, disrespect of the emperor; 
the informer cited one Quintilia^ an actress^ to 
confirm the accusation^ but she had the fortitude, 
although put to the severest torture^ not to 
divulge the secret. 

Q. What became of Caligula? 

A. Cherea, a tribune of the Praetorian bands, 
who was present when Quintilia sufiered torture, 
apd was one of the conspirators, murdered Cali- 
gula, after a wicked reign of four years. 

Q. Who succeeded Caligula ? 

A. Claudius, a weak man, who commenced 
his reign with clemency, but soon shewed his 
cruel and savage nature. 

Q. What British general was taken prisons 
to Rome ? 

A, Caractacus ; he, on seeing the splendour of 
the Romans, exclaimed : '* How is it possible 
that people possessed of such magnificence at 
home, should envy me an humble cottage in 
Britain?''' 

Q. What was the name of the first wife of 
Claudius ? 

A. Messalina; she was so bad a woman, that 
her name, if applied to any one, meant a term 
of reproach. 

Q. Who was the emperor's second wife ? 

A. Agrippina, the unworthy daughter of the' 
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noble Gennanicns; ambitions that ber son Nero 
should reim, and fearing that Claudius might 
be induced to kill her, she poisoned him. 

Q. Who succeeded Claudius ? 

A. The worthless Nero. He put his mother, 
Agrippina^ to death, and committed the greatest 
cruelties. 

Q. What happened to Rome in the reign of 
Nero? 

A. Great part of the city was burnt down, 
and although Nero himself was in fault, the 
blame was laid on the Christians, who expe- 
rienced the most dreadful persecutions. 

Q. What two apostles suffered martyrdom at 
Rome, under Nero ? 

A. St. Paul was beheaded, and St. Peter 
was crucified with his head downwards, a mode 
of death he chose, as being more ignominious . 
than that of his Divine Master, a. b. 67. 

Q. What three books of the New Testament 
were now written ; for it is supposed that St» 
John wrote his Gospel at rather a later period ? 

A. That of St. Matthew was composed by 
him primarily for the use of Jewish converts^ 
A.D. 61. It was written, first in Hebrew, but 
speedily translated into Greek ; every other part 
of the New Testament, the Epistle to the Hebrews 
excepted, was composed from the first in Greek, 
that language being weU known. 

Q. Who was St. Matthew ? 
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A* A psblicany <v ooUector of taxes, vnder 
tke Roman jurisdiction, and an eye-witness of 
afanost all the transactions which he relates. It 
is not certain whether he died naturallj or by 
martyrdom. 

Q. What have you to say concerning the 
Gospel of St. Mark ? 

A. St. Mark was the companion and friend 
of St« Peter ; therefore, his qaalifications to 
record with knowledge and fid^ty the transac- 
tions related in his 3ospel cannot be doubted ; 
it was composed with an especial regard to the 
instruction of Gentile converts. Gentile means 
Pagan converts. 

Q. Where was it drawn up ? 

A. The concurrent voice of antiquity affirms 
that it was drawn up at Rome for the use of the 
Christians in that part of the world, and St. 
Peter is supposed if not to have penned, at any 
rate to have superintended the writing. St. 
Mark preached the gospel in Egypt, and is 
said to have died at Alexandria, probably a na- 
tural death. St. Peter was not even bishop, 
much less pope, of Rome ; St. Mark's Grospel is 
therefore the best refutation of Roman Catholic 
assertion on that head. 

Q. Inform me concerning the Gospel of St. 
Luke«> 

A. St. Luke, the frequent companion of St. 
Paul, composed his Gospel ^m the informa- 
tion of eye-witnesses of tlie facts which he 
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describes. He is allowed to be the person 
styled by St. Paul '^ the brother whose praise 
is in the gospel throughout all the churches/' 
(2 Cor- viii. 18.) 

Q. What became of St. Luke ? 
A. The place^ time, and manner of liis death 
are not ascertained. 

Q. Relate to me some particulars of the 
Gospel of St. John, and where written. 

A. The Gospel of St. John was written by 
him in Asia, and with an especial design to 
reiute certain heretical opinions concerning the 
nature of Christ, with which the senseless and 
irreligious philosophy of the Gnostics had by 
that tmie infected the Christian world ; but, lil^ 
his predecessors, whose Gospels he had read and 
approved, he explains Jewish rites and occur- 
rences for the information of his Gentile (i. e. 
converted Pagan) readers. 

Q. Who were the Gnostics ? 

A. Philosophers, called Orientalists or Gnos- 
tics, opposed the Christian religion, and under 
various forms and teachers in the second cen- 
tury did much mischief to the Christian churches. 

Q. What became of St. John ? 

A. He resided during the latter part of his 
Ii& at Ephesus, having the bishopric of that 
city, and of others in the neighbouring part of 
Asia Minor, and died there at a very advanced 
age. 

Q. Who wrote the Acts of the Apostles? 
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A. St. Luke^ probably soon afler the expir- 
ation of the residence of St. Paul at Rome^ 
during two years, with an account of which the 
history (comprehending a period of about thirty 
years after the ascension of Christ) terminates. 

Q. What is particularly to be noticed amongst 
Christians at this period ? 

A. Christians^ whether teachers or the taught, 
arrogated no superiority to themselyes,. but 
^ewed their faith in the virtue of their lives, and 
suffered persecution and death for the truth's 
sake. 

Q. What was the government of the church 1 
A. Our Saviour, not valuing the form, but 
the spirit, of true religion, laid down no fixed 
rules J therefore leaving his followers in second- 
ary matters to legislate for themselves, provided 
oidy such regulations were in conformity to the 
purity, piety, and holiness of his doctrine. 

Q. What form of church establishment did 
the apostles adopt ? 

A. That of bishops, priests, presbyters, and 
deaeons, and numerous churches in Asia, Africa, 
and Europe, were soon appointed, with their 
respective bishops to superintend. 

Q. How was Christianity first introduced into 
Rome? 

A* Not by any man of apostolical authority, 
but probably by converts, drawn by their own 
private concerns from distant countries to the 
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capital of the empire. Bat however introduced, 
Christianity made a rapid progress, and doubt- 
less a bishop was appointed in due time, which 
was usual so soon as a sufficient number of 
Christians formed a congregation. The bishop 
of Rome at that period exercised no jurisdiction 
different to the bishops of Jerusalem, Antioch, 
Ephesus, &c. 

Q, What were the Epistles ? 

A. Letters addressed to particular persons or 
churches, sometimes of approbation, exhortation, 
or reproof. St. Paul wrote fourteen epistles; 
he was peculiarly the apostle of the Gentiles. St. 
Paul, in the epistle he wrote from Corinth, ad- 
dressed to the Romans, notices the celebrity of 
the Bom. church. 

Q. What are the words of the apostle ? 

A. '^ I thank my God, through Jesus Christ, 
for you all, that your faith is spoken of through- 
out the world." (Rom. i. 8.) 

Q. What pontiff was supreme at this time in 
Rome? 

A. The Pagan pontiff; and by St. Paul thus 
addressing the Roman Christians, the proba- 
bilities are that no bishop had been appointed, 
nor was appointed until after the martyrdom of 
8t. Peter and St- Paul, nor can it possibly be 
known the precise time when one was nominated, 

Q. Did the bishop of Rome consider himseli^ 
or was he considered, superior to other bishops? 
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A, Not in the least : neither the bidK>p ai 
Rome^ nor any other bishop, exalted himself, bttt 
in the charitable and meek spirit of true Chri»* 
tianity, taught the doctrine of Christ, condemn- 
ing idols, and uniting to faith virtue. 

Q. What astonished the Pagans of every 
country ? 

A. Not only the moral, peacefiil, and Tirtaons 
life which distinguished Christians, but the 
readiness with which they encountered the most 
dreadM death in the hope of immortality, 
through our Saviour Jesus Christ. The force 
of diyme truth prevailed, and converts increased. 

Q. Why do the sufferings of the Christians 
at Rome strike us more forcibly than at other 
places ? 

A. Because the emperors residing at Rome 
made a more public display of their cruelty at 
Rome than elsewhere. 

Q. Who formed a conspiracy against the 
monster Nero? 

A. Piso, a man of great integrity; bat it 
being discovered, a new train of suspicions was 
opened, which destroyed many of the principal 
families of Rome. 

Q. What two distinguished persons were pst 
to death ? 

A. Seneca, a Roman philosopher, and his 
nephew, Lucan, the poet; the chief poem of the 
latter is, *^ The Battle of Pharsalia," descriptive of 
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^e coiiqttesi of Julius Ooesar over Pompey^ on 
the plaing of Pharsalia^ in the proyinoe of Thes- 
fuljy in Greece, b. c. 48. 

Q. What was the end of Nero ? 

A. Hearing that Galba^ aided by Vindex, the 
Gaul; was marching to Rome to depose him, 
and likewise that me senate had decreed his 
death, after shewing much cowardice he killed 
himself. 

Q. Who succeeded Nero ? 

A. Galba, at the age of seventy-two ; but 
trying to repress the vices of the people, a sedi- 
tion was formed against him, anct the soldiers, 
headed by Otho, murdered him in the forum. 

Q. Who was appointed after Galba ? 

A. Otho; but the army in Germany pro- 
claimed Yitellius emperor, upon which a battle 
ensued, when Otho was overthrown and slain, 

Q. Who succeeded Otho? 

A. Yitellius was declared emperor, but on 
his arrival at Rome he entered the city, not as 
a place he came to govern with justice, but as 
a town which had become his by right of con- 
quest* 

Q. What was the end of the unworthy 
Yitellius? 

A. Having become insupportable to the. peo^ 
pie or Rome, the soldiers resolved to make 
Vespasian emperor; a tumult took place, and 
Yitelihis was killed. 
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Q. Who Buooeeded ViteUiuB ? 

A. Vespasian, a good emperor; he endea- 
voured to reform the manners of the citizens, 
setting them the hest example in his own conduct. 

Q. What occurred in his reign ? 

A. His son Titus took Jerusalem, leveOed 
H to the ground, as our Saviour had foretold. 
The soldiers would have crowned Titus, who 
refused, and he returned to Rome in triumph. 
A triumphal arch was erected at Rome on the 
occasion, which remains to this day. Vespasian 
died after a virtuous reign of ten years. 

Q. Who succeeded Vespasian ? 
A. His son Titus; he was called ''The 
Delight of Mankind.'* 

Q. What cities were overwhelmed by an 
irruption of Mount Vesuvius in the reign of 
Titus ? 

A. Herculaneum and Pompeii, to the south 
of Italy, near Naples, were quite destroved, being 
situated at the foot oi the volcano : the former 
city was ruined by the lava, and the latter by 
the burning ashes that poured down from the 
mountain. Pliny, the naturalist, lost his life 
by too ^reat an anxiety to. approach the awful 
spectack. 

Q. What was the character of Titus ? 

A. An example of virtue, justice, and bene- 
ficence. It is said that, one night, recoUectine 
he had done nothing beneficial to mankind 
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daring the day, he cried out : '' I have lost a 
day !'^ 

Q. What Roman general greatly improved 
the Britons ? 

A. Agricola; after conquering the country, 
he took every method to mtroduce civilization 
amongst those whom he had conquered. He 
exhorted them to build temples, theatres, and 
stately houses, and caused the sons of the 
chieftiBdns to be instructed in the Latin language. 

Q. How long did Titus reign ? 

A« Titus died after a short reign of three 
years, but not without suspicion of treachery 
from his brother, Domitian, who had long wished 
to reign. 

Q. Who succeeded Titus ? 

A. Domitian, a.d. 81. He was a vicious 
and inhuman tyrant. In his reign, persecution of 
the Christians was renewed ; envious of the fame 
of Agricola, he recalled him from Britain; and 
that general dyin^ some time after in retirement, 
it was supposed that his death was hastened by 
Domitian's direction. 

Q. What was the end of the wicked Domi- 
tian ? 

A. Assassination after a hateftil reign of fifteen 
years. He was the last of the twelve Csesars. 

Q. But you have only told me of eleven 
emperors called Caesar. 
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A. Julius Caesar^ who was related to Augus- 
tus Caesar, is reckoned ; although he was mur- 
deredy and did not attain to the imperial throne, 
yet he is included, and, with the eleven succeed- 
ing emperors^ makes twelve Caesars. 

Q. What Roman writer has writteii their 
hiography ? 

A. Tacitus, the celebrated Roman writer, 
whose works are still highly esteemed. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Thefive good Emperors: Nerva, Trajan^Adrian, 
Titus AntoninuSf and Marcus Aurelitts. 

Q. Who was Nerva ? 

A. A Spaniard by birth; he succeeded 
Domitian, and was the first foreign emperor who 
reigned in Rome. 

Q. What was the character of Nerva ? 

A. Nerva was respected for his generosity and 
moderation ; he died, afler reigning a year and 
four months. 

Q. Who succeeded Nerva ? 

A. The emperor Trajan, one of the best of 
princes^ a blessing to his people, and the admi* 
ration of posterity. 
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Q. Who had been his instruotor? 

A. The philosopher Plutarch, a Roman writer, 
whose works are esteemed at the present daj, 
especiaUy his biography of celebrat^ characten , 
usually called " Plutarch's lives/' 

Q. In what war was Trajan soon engaged ? 

A. In a war with the Dacians, a Gothic 
nation, who oriraially possessed that part of 
Europe now caOed Moldavia and Wallachia. 
The £mperor Trajan reduced the country to a 
Roman province. 

Q. What was the conduct of Trajan towards 
the Christians ? 

A. In the ninth year of his reign he perse- 
cuted them, but on being informed of the inno- 
cent life led by the Christians, and of their 
inoffensive and moral way of living, he suspended 
their punishments. 

Q. Did the Roman Catholic bishop assume 
any divine right at this time 7 

A. None whatever ; every bishop in different 
parts of the world had the jurisdiction of his 
own church, and the unlawful usurpation of 
the popes had not yet commenced. 

Q. What dreadful insurrection of the Jews 
took place ? 

A. This wretched people rose in rebellion in 
every part of the Roman empire, and committed 
the most dreadful barbarities ; in retaliation, 
they were put to death with equal cruelty. 

L 3 
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Q. Where was Trajan when this insurrection 
took place ? 

A. In the East, where he carried the Roman 
^rms faither than they had been before. 

Q. How long did Trajan reign ? 
A. He died after a glorious reign of nineteen 
years, a. d. 118. 

Q. By whom was Trajan succeeded ? 
A. By his . nephew, Adrian, in every way- 
worthy to fill his place. 

Q. When Adrian visited his whole empire 
for the public good, how did he benefit the 
Britons ? 

A. By building a wall of earth and wood to 
tlie north of Cumberland and Northumberland, 
to defend the Britons from the invasion of the 
Picts and Scots. 

Q. What insurrection i^ain disturbed Judea 
after Adrian had permitt^ the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem ? 

A. The Jews, imgratefiilly incensed at the 
privileges which were granted to the Pagan wor- 
shippers in their new city, fell upon the Komans 
ana Christians who were dispersed throughout 
Judea, and unmercifully put them all to the 
sword. 

Q. How long did the war with the Jews last? 
A. Two years; the Jews were completely 
defeated. 
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Q. What was the chief recreation of the 
Emperor Adrian ? 

A. In conversing with the most celebrated 
men in every art and science, frequently ob- 
serving, that he thought no kind of knowledge 
inconsiderable or to be neglected either in his 
public or private capacity, which could benefit 
his people, or improve his mind. 

Q. What humane law did he enact concerning 
slaves? 

A. He forbade masters to kill their slaves, as 
had before been allowed ; and ordained that they 
should be tried by the laws. 

Q. What was the condition of the Christians 
during the reign of Adrian ? 

A. It was a common practice for the people 
in different provinces to require, during the 
celebration of their public games, the destruction 
of the Christians, and the magistrates pretended 
they often complied for fear of popular com- 
motion. Adrian at length issued an edict 
commanding that the law of Trajan should be 
punctually obeyed. 

Q. What was that law of his predecessor 
Trajan ? 

^. After the Christians had suffered much 
persecution ; when Simeon, the successor to St. 
James, as bishop of Jerusalem, was crucified at 
the age of one nundred and twenty years ; and 
Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, was flung by order of 
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Trajan^ to wild beasts; on the emperor being at 
last convinced of the virtuous lives of the Cluris- 
tianSy he ordered persecution to cease, and issued 
a law of protection. 

Q. What Pagan governor of Pontos and 
Bithynia (in Asia) wrote to Trajan, saying, he 
was weary of putting people to death, merely 
for being Christians ? 

A. Pliny the Younger, in his celebrated 
letters, praises the moral lives of the Christians, 
and contrasts it with the vices of the Pagans, 
thus unintentionally bearing testimony to the 
excellence and holiness of the religion of Christ. 
Trajan, in consequence, made a law, that Chris- 
tians should not be officiously sought out ; still 
if accused of being Christians, they were liable 
to death. 

Q. We must now return to Adrian, who con- 
firmed the law of Trajan : how long did Adrian 
reign ? 

A. Adrian died after a splendid and wise reign 
of nearly twenty-two years, a.d. 188. 

Q. What did Adrian repeat when he was 
dying ? 

A. Some beautiful stanzas of his own com- 
posing, on the separation of the soul from the 
body. 

Q. Who succeeded Adrian ? 
A. Antoninus, sumamed Pius. 
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Q. Of what country was he a native ? 

A. Of Nismes in Gaul. He was both reve- 
renced and beloved by mankind, and reckoned 
the father of his subjects. 

Q. How did Antoninus act towards the Chris- 
tians? 

A. Accusations against the Christians were 
made the ground- worTk of many severities, which 
were ably repelled by Justin Martyr in a book 
called his " Apology," which he presented to 
the emperor, who, in consequence, confirmed the 
edict of Adrian, and persecution ceased during 
the rest of his reign. 

Q. When did Antoninus Pius die ? 
A. A. D. 163, after an exemplary reign of 
twenty-two years and eight months. 

Q. Who succeeded Antoninus Pius ? 
A. Marcus Aurelius. 

Q. Whom did he associate with himself in the 
government ? 

A. Lucius Yerus, as disgraceful for his vices 
as Aurelius was remarkable for his virtues and 
accomplishments . 

Q. What became of Lucius Verus ? 

A. He died of the disease called apoplexy. 

Q. What calamities spread desolation in the 
western world at this time ? 

A. Earthquakes, famines, and inundations, 
such as had never before happened; the pro- 
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ducts of the earth, throughout all Italy, were 
devoured hj locusts ; and the barbarous nations 
invaded even Italy itself, but were subdued by 
Aurelius. 

Q. Name some of them. 

A. The Marcomanni, the Quadi, the Sarma- 
tians, the Vandals, and other barbarous tribes, 
Qnly interesting because their countries, once so 
savage, now form part of civilized Europe. 

Q. What solemnity did the Pagan priest or 
pontiflP offer to appease the gods ? 

A. Besides vows and sacrifices, and all the 
sacred rites ever known in Rome, they exhibited 
for seven days together the solemnity called Lec- 
tistemia, that is, funeral banquets to the gods. 

Q. What was the lot of the Christians, who 
were looked on as the cause of the calamities of 
this dreadful period ? 

A. A violent persecution took place through- 
out the empire. The aged Polycarp, bishop of 
Simrma (in Asia), and the disciple of St. John, 
suffered martyrdom. Also Justin Martyr and 
numbers of other Christians. 

Q. Who are styled " Fathers of the Church ?" 
A. Christian writers who lived either during 
the lives of the apostles, or the first two or three 
centuries after. Not being inspired, their works 
are subjects of opinion, but not of faith ; the 
Christian religion being founded soleh/ on 
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revelation contained in the Scriptures^ and not on 
the traditions of men. 

Q. Name some of the most distinguished 
Fathers of the Church. 

A. Polycarp, Justin Martyr, Ignatius, Origen, 
Cyril, Dionysius, and Clement of Alexandria ; 
Tertollian, Eusebius, irenseus, Jerome, Atha- 
nasius, Chrysostom, and others. 

Q. What put an end to the persecution ? 

A. A shower of rain falling when the army 
of Aurelius were dying of thirst, it was attributed 
to the prayers of a Christian legion. This cir- 
cumstance is mentioned both oy Pagan and 
Christian writers. Aurelius was so impressed 
that it was a miraculous interposition, that he 
immediately relaxed the persecutions against 
the Christians, and wrote to the senate at Rome 
in their favour. 

Q. Before going into Germany, how did 
Aurelius spend his last three days at Rome? 

A. In giving lectures to the people- on regu- 
lating their lives ; having finished his admirable 
advice, he departed on ms third campaign ; he 
died of the plague at Vienna, after a wise and 
good reign oi nineteai years, a. d. 180. 

Q. What ended with the death of Marcus 
Aurelius ? 

A. The glory and prosperity of the Roman 
empire. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

From the death of the Emferar Jva*eUv4 to the 
reign of Conttantine. 



THE EMPERORS. 

Commodus — Fertinax — Didins — Severas — Cancalla — Maximut 
— Heliogabalus — Alexander —li£axiinin ~ Pupieaua and BbIU- 
nua — Gordian — Philip — Callus — Valerian — Galienus — FlaTint 
Claud iut — Aurellan — Tacitus — Probus — Carus-oNumeiian— 
Diocletian — Constantius Chlorus — Galerius — Constantiae tlie 
Great, sole emperor of the Roman empire. 

Q. Who succeeded Aurelius ? 

A. His unworthy son, Commodus, whose 
vices maMns him hateful to mankind, he was 
strangled, mer a wicked reign of twelve years, 
A. D. 102. 

Q. What have you to observe concerning the 
government of Rome ? 

A. The disorders in the empire, which began 
with Commodus, continued for about a oentopy, 
till the accession of Diocletian. 

Q. Who succeeded Commodus ? 
A. The wise and just Pertinax ; but lihe ^m'* 
peror wishing to reform the morals of the soldiers 
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who controlled the eovemmenty he was killed 
after a reign of only mree months. 

Q. What circanustance shews the dreadful 
state of confusion the country was in at that 
time? 

A. The soldiers actually proclaimed that they 
would sell the empire to the highest bidder. 

Q. Sulpician and Didius offering to purchase 
the empire, which of the candidates was chosen? 

A. Didius producing immense sums of ready 
money, was elected emperor; but the soldiers, 
not finding that he afterwards paid them so well 
as they had expected, killed him. 

Q. Whom did the soldiers next appoint after 
the Emperor Didius ? 

A. Sevenis, an African by birth ; he loaded 
the soldiers with honours, giving them such 
privileges as strengthened his own power, while 
they destroyed that of the state. 

Q. What country did Severus visit with his 
two sons, Caracalla and Geta ? 

A. Britain ; he built that famous wall which 
still goes by his name, extending from the Sol- 
way Frith to the German Ocean. 

Q. What other Roman emperor before him 
likewise built a wall in Britain? 

A. The Emperor Adrian, extending from the 
river Eden in Cumberland, to the Tyne in 
Northumberland. 

M 
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Q. What was the condition of the Christians 
during the reign of Severus ? 

A. Persecution raged^ and many eminent 
persons suffered martyrdom. 

Q. What does the increase of Christianity 
throughout these incessant persecutions prove ? 

A. The power of divine truth on the mind, 
displayed in the fortitude^ faith, and virtue of the 
great body of Christians. The papal power had 
not commenced, but the various churches were, 
at Rome and elsewhere, directed by bishops, who 
taught the pure doctrine of Christ and tne apo- 
stles. It was forbidding image worship which 
made Christianity particularly obnoxious to the 
Pagans. 

Q. What was the character of Severus ? 

A. Historians describe him very variously, 
but with many good qualities he appears to have 
been severe and despotic. He died at York, in 
Britain, a. d. 208. 

Q. Who succeeded Severus ? 

A. The soldiers, during this terrible period 
of military government, elected both of the sons 
of Severus; but the wicked Caracalla murdering 
his brother Geta, became sole emperor. 

Q. What followed? 

A. Caracalla, a monster of wickedness^ was 
murdered after a reign of six years. 

Q. Who succeeded Caracalla ? 
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A. The soldiers elected Macriuas, also called 
Maximus, who was soon murdered. 

Q. Who succeeded Macrinus, or Maximus ? 

A. The soldiers, who kept the power in their 
own hands, appointed the wicked Heliogabalus; 
but soon growing tired of him, he was murdered, 
aiier a hateful reign of four years. 

Q. Who succeeded Heliogabalus ? 

A. The worthy Alexander^ after an exem- 
plary reign of thirteen years, he was killed in a 
mutiny of the soldiers. 

Q. Who succeeded Alexander? 

A. Maximin, who was as remarkable for his 
worth before he came to the throne, as for his 
excessive vice after he had attained to the sove- 
reignty. 

Q. Mention some particulars concerning this 
extraordinary but bad man. 

A. His height was eight feet and a half, and 
his strength proportionate ; he was able to draw 
a carriage which two oxen could not move ; he 
could strike out a horse's tooth with a blow of 
his fist ; and his immense size may be imagined 
when it is said, his wife's bi'acelet usually served 
him for a thumb rin^. Maximin, from being 
the son of a poor herdsman, became emperor of 
Rome, but spoilt by power, his cnielties caused 
him to be murdered, after a reign of three years. 

Q. Who succeeded Maximin? 
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A. Pupienus and Balbinus continued for some 
time emperors^ a. d. 288^ but were both slain by 
the soldiers. 

Q. Who succeeded Pupienus and Balbinus? 

A. The worthy Gordian, who endeavoured 
to unite tl;e opposing members of government, 
and to reconcile the soldiers and citizens to each 
other; but Philip, an Ambian, an artful bad 
man, caused him to be slain, after a successful 
reign of six years. 

Q. Who succeeded Gordian ? 

A. Philip, who had cruelly murdered his 
benefactor Gordian ; but the army revolting in 
favour of Decius, he was kiUed, after a reign of 
five years. 

Q. Who succeeded Philip? 

A. Decius ; his activity and wisdom seemed, 
in some measure, to stop the hastening decline 
of the Roman empire. 

Q. What was the condition of the Christians 
during this dreary period of vice and misrule in 
the Roman histoiy ? 

A. From the time of Severus to the reign of 
Maximin, who was a cruel persecutor, the 
Christians experienced no molestation, and occa- 
sionally enjoyed marks of favour from the in- 
tervening emperors, during their very short 
reigns. 

Q. What order did Decius issue concerning 
the Christians ? 
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A. A« P. 249. The emperor commanded 
tbe prfletor^ on pain of death^ to annihilate the 
Christian name, bj extirpating all persons of 
that religion, or by torturing mem until thej 
should recant. 

Q. How long did Decius reign ? 

A. Only two years and six months, but during 
that period the sufferings of the Christians were 
most dreadful; the irruptions of barbarous 
nations into the Roman empire also added to 
the calamity of the'times. 

Q. Who succeeded Decius ? 

A. Gallus, A. D. 251 ; a worthless character. 
Instead of courageously repressing the Goths^ he 
consented to pay them an annual tribute, by 
which he increased their strength and weakened 
his own. 

Q. What was the lot of the Christians ? 

A. Persecution : a pestilence likewise spread 
oyer the earth in an unheard-of manner. These 
were awiul times; and we ought to be most 
thankful to be bom in an age of tranquillity, 
and, above all, to enjoy the blessing of religious 
liberty, and in particular that of reading with- 
out fear of molestation. 

Q. What became of the wicked Gallus? 
A. He was slain, after an unhappy reign of 
two years and four months. 

Q, Who succeeded Gallus? 

M 3 
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A. The senate refiisiiig to acknowledge die 
general of GaUus, ^mmanns, whom part of 
the army had elected ; it ended in Valerian , who 
was stationed with another part of the army near 
the Alps, heing chosen emperor, with the appro* 
yal of the soldiers and senate, a. d. 253.* 

Q. What was the conduct of Valerian towards 
the Christians ? 

A. He at first restored peace to the church, 
hut was persuaded to sanction persecution; 
Cyprian, hishop of Carthage, and Sixtus, bishop 
of llome, were put to death ; but from the cap- 
tivity of Valerian until the reign of Anrelian, 
there was tolerable tranquillity. No change had 
yet taken place in the govemment of the church, 
which should be borne in mind ; the usurpation, 
of the Roman pontiff, or popery, had not yet 
commenced. 

Q. What was the praiseworthy attempt of 
Valerian on ascending the throne ? 

A. He sat about reforming the state, but 
reformation was then grown almost impracticable. 
The few ffood emperors and friends to order who 
occasionally reigned, were usually either mur- 
dered, or lived so short a time, that it was impos- 
sible a country could prosper. 

* Concerning chronology, 'when young people arrive at an ageta 
understand the various causes for chronologers differing, the circum- 
stance will excite no sururise. Meanwhile, I have followed through 
out whatever authority I happened to have in hand, considering ono 
as good as another; the variations, moreover, heing trifling and of no 
Importance, I have confined myself to one date instead of several, 
H would only confuse.' 
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Q. What became of the unfortunate Valerian ? 

A. The Persians^ under their king, Sapor^ 
i&yading Syria, in Asia, took Valerian prisoner, 
as he W€» making preparations to oppose him. 
After seven years of insult and suffering, he was 
inhumanly put to death. • 

Q. Who was aji^ointed emperor when Vale- 
rian was taken prisoner ? 

A. His son Galienus, who, instead of march- 
ing to rescue his father from a cruel captivity, 
gave himself up to ease and luxury. 

Q. How many pretenders now contended for 
the dominion of the state ? 

A. Thirty; and these are generally known in 
history by the name of the " Thirty Tyrants.^' 
It is a curious coincidence, that in the decline of 
the Grecian empire thirty tyrants also disputed 
the government of Greece. 

Q, What became of Galienus ? 

A. For his own security, he was obliged to 
take the field, and this unnatural son was slain 
by his own soldiers, Martian, one of his gene* 
rals, having conspired against him. 

Q. Who succeeded Galienus ? 

A. Flavins Claudius, A. d. 268. He was a 
man of valour and conduct, but died of a fever 
after a short reign, to the great r^et of hid 
subjects. 

Q. Who succeeded Flavins Claudius ? 
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A. The Emperor Aurelian, ik.D. 270. fle 
was bom of obscure parents^ had spent the early 
part of his life in the army, and was a man of 
unshaken courage and amaaiug strength. 

Q. What famous queen did Aurelian con- 
quer ? 

A. Zenobia, the widow of king Odenatos, 
queen of Palmyra^ whom Aurelian reserred 
(after destroying the city) to grace his triumph, 
but allotted her an income and lands nearly suf- 
ficient to maintain her in her former splendour. 

Q. Where was the country of Palmyrene ? 

A. In Asia, on the eastern boundary of Syria, 
now called Tadmor. The ruins of its ancient 
capital, Palmyra, continue still an object of 
interest to the traveller ; fragments of temples, 
porticoes, and palaces, exhibiting in desolation 
the magnificence of the once famed city. 

Q. Who was secretary to Zenobia, and put to 
death by order of Aurelian ? 

A. Longinus, the celebrated critic ; his work 
" On the Sublime" is still extant. 

Q. What testimony does Longinus give in 
that work of the superior style of me writings of 
Moses ? 

A. Longinus, although a Pagan, observes, 
in his Treatise on the Sublime, that the opening 
of the Book of Genesis, " And God said let 
there be light, and there was light," was Uie 
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finest example pf the trae sublime that could be 
produced. 

Q. What remark have jou to make on this 
observation of a Pagan ? 

A. That Longinus^ as well as other learned 
Pa^anS;^ at different times, have been struck 
both with the beauty and excellence of the 
sacred writings, and derived pleasure from 
their perusal, although remaining unconverted 
from early imbibed prejudices and want of 
instruction. Christians ought to reflect on this, 
and being in possession of the Bible, should 
gratefuHy prize so invaluable a blessing. 

Q. What became of the Emperor Aurelian ? 

A. He was meditating a persecution against 
the Christians, when he was assassinated, afier a 
reign of nearly five years. 

Q. Who succeeded Aurelian ? 
A. Tacitus, a good man, who died after 
reigning six months. 

Q. Who succeeded Tacitus ? 
A. Probus, who was killed in a mutiny of 
the soldiers, aAer reigning about six years. 

Q, Who succeeded Probus ? 

A. Cams, who shortly after his accession was 
killed by lightning, with several other persons 
near him. 

Q. Who succeeded Carus ? 
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A. His son, Nmnerian, who was soon mur- 
dered. 

Q. Who succeeded Numerian ? 

A. Diocletian, a. d. 284 ; in his reign was 
the tenth and last great persecution of the 
Christians. 

Q. Whom did Diocletian associate with 
himself in the empire? 
A. Maximian. 

Q. What harharians distressed the Romans at 
this period? 

A. " The Northern Hive," as the hordes of 
harharians from the North were called, con- 
sisting of the Scythians, Goths, Sarmatians, 
Alani, Garsi, and Quadi, over whom Diocletian 
gained many victories. 

Q. What new system of administration did 
Diocletian introduce ? 

A. Diocletian divided the empire into four 
governments. Maximian, his general, shared 
with him the title of Augustus; and Galerius 
and Constantius Ghlorus were created Caesars. 

Q. What extraordinary circumstance then 
astonished mankind ? 

A. Diocletian and Maximian gave up the 
sovereignty, and retired to a private station on 
the same day, a. d. 805. 

Q. What was the character of Diocletian ? 
A. His reign continued twenty years, and 
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was actiye and luefiil ; and his authority, although 
tinctured with seyerity, was adapted to restrain 
the depraved state of morals at tnat period. 

Q. After Diocletian had yolnstarilj resigned 
the throne, how did he occuj^ himself? 

A. He spent his time in cnltiyating his gar- 
den, assuring his visitors that he only then began 
to enjoy the world, when he was thought by the 
rest of mankind to have forsaken it. A memor- 
able example of the truth, that true happiness 
can only arise from a peaceful and contented 
mind, and the rational and innocent employment 
of time. Happiness may accompany grandeur, 
yet is in every way independent of it. 

Q. What followed on the resignation of the 
two emperors, Diocletian and Maximian ? 

A. Constantius Chloms (so called from the 
paleness of his complexion) and Gralerius were 
immediately chosen to succeed them. 

Q. What difference was displayed in their 
characters? 

A. Constantius was virtuous, valiant, and 
merciful ; but Galerius was savase and cruel. 
Constantius governed the West and Galerius the 
East, but the greatness of the task soon induced 
them to take in two partners more. 

Q. Whom did Constantius and Galerius join 
with themselves in the Government ? 

A. Severus and Maximin : they were created 
CesaTS with supreme power. 
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Q. What became of CoBsfeantiiis CUonia? ^ 
A. ConataDtias £^ed in Britain, and witk bis 
last breath appointed his son, Constantine, h» 
sQceessor. Gkderins, however, refused to ao- 
knowledge his title. 

Q. Why did Gralerius refuse to acknowledge 
Constantine ? 

A. Because he had adopted Licinius, whom 
he preferred. Gralerius shortly after died of a 
distemper. 

Q. Who then ruled the Roman empire ? 
A. Constantine, sumamed the Great, and 
three others. 

Q. Who were the three competitors, and 
what became of them ? 

A. Maxentius tyrannized in Rome, and after 
being defeated, was drowned in crossing the 
river Tiber. Licinius likewise was defeated, 
but was allowed to^ live peaceably in retirement. 
Maximin, who goyemed in the East, also snf« 
fered an overthrow and died ; thus Constantine 
was left without a rival, and became sole emperor 
of the Roman empire, with the title of Constan- 
tine the Great. 

Q. Prior to the defeat of Maxentius by CUmr 
stantine, what extraordinary sign appeared in 
the heavens, in sight both of Pagans and Chris- 
tians? 

A. One evening the army of Constantine, 
then in Gaul, being intent upon its march' to* 
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wards Rome^ were astonished hj a pillar of light 
in the hearens, in the fashion of a cross, with 
this iiKcription : ^^ In this oyercome/' which 
made so deep an impression on the mind of Con* 
stantine, that he hecame converted to Christianity. 
C(Mistantine caused a royal standard to he made 
like that he had seen in the heavens^ to he car- 
ried before him in his wars. 

Q. After defeating Maxentius, at Rome, in 
what manner did Constantine enter the city afler 
his triumph j so very different to former Roman 
emperors ? 

A. .Constantine, the first Christian emperor, 
disclaimed all praise the Roman senate and 
people were ready to offer^ and ascribed his suc- 
cess to a superior power. 

Q. How did Constantine act after consulting 
the principal teachers of Christianity ? 

A. He made a public avowal of his being a 
Christian. 

Q. In order to shew his reverence for the 
cross, what did he order ? 

A. He ordered a cross to be placed at the 
right of all his statues, with this inscription: 
" Tliat under the influence of that victorious 
cross, Constantine had delivered the city from 
the joke of tyrannical power, and had restored 
the senate and people of Rome to their ancient 
authority.'' 

Q. What edict was soon after issued ? 

N 
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A. That Christians should be eased of all their 
grieyanceS; and received into places of trust and 
power. 

Q. What punishment did Constantine forbid 
as derogatory to the Christian religion ? 

A. Execution on the cross. Constantine also 
ordered numerous churches to be built for 
Christian worship. 

Q. What great increase of authority did 
Constantine confer on all bishops ? 

A. He commanded, that in all the provinces 
of the empire the orders of the bishops should 
be strictly obeyed. From this period tne bishop 
of Rome gradually rose in power, and the 
homage which had been paid to the Pagan pon- 
tiff soon became transferred to him. 

Q. What heresy, or error, which disturbed 
the Christian church, was condemned by the 
.council of Nice, in Bithynia, a country in ALsia 
Minor ? 

A. The Arian heresy. Anus, a presbyter 
of Alexandria, denied the divinity of Christ; 
but at the coimcil of Nice, consisting of three 
hundred and eighteen bishops, besides a multi- 
tude of presbyters and deacons, together with 
Constantine himself, it was generally condenmed, 
and the emperor banished Arius and his asso- 
ciates to a remote part of the empire, a. d. 
325. 

Q. What deplorable change did the Roman 
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Christian church nndei^o, as ignorance and 
superstition increased? 

A. The Christian Roman church had now 
undergone a £i,tal change. Superstition ad- 
vanced with rapid strides, and made successful 
inroads in every quarter ; and it no longer pos- 
sessed the simple apostolic character which, 
three centuries before, had received the com- 
mendation of St. Paul. 

Q. Name some practices allowed by the 
bishops of Rome, quite opposed to the Gospel of 
Christ. 

A. The gaudy ceremonies of heathen idola- 
try were transferred, or accommodated to the 
rites of Christian worship. The worship of 
relics and images commenced; monkish insti- 
tutions were formed into a system ; celibacy 
was imposed more and more rigorously on the 
clei^ ; and, besides numerous Pagan customs 
being retained, the invocation of angels had crept 
into the church. 

Q. Were these and other errors adopted 
throughout the Christian world ? 

A. No; a close attention to the history of 
the Christian church will shew there were 
always Christians in various districts who pro- 
tested against these corruptions ; but the Roman 
Catholic power became so great, as to stifle re- 
formation for many centuries. 

Q. What species of idolatry had already 
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crept into the church at Rome in the preceding 
century? 

A. The reverence shewn to the memory of 
those holy persons who had suffered martyrdom, 
had, in the second century, been carried to ex- 
cess. The evil increa^d, and the sanctity 
ascribed to the spot where their remains were 
deposited, was grsulually extended to the remains 
themselves. 

Q. What council forbade the invocation of 
angels, it being directly contrary to the Gospel ? 

A. The practice was solemnly forbidden by 
one of the canons of the council, held about a. d. 
367, at Laodicea. Notwithstanding, the Roman 
Catholic church retained the error and continues 
so to do. 

Q. But what two most wicked maxims pre^ 
vailed amongst the Roman Catholic clergy, 
directly contrary to the precepts of the Gospel ? 

%l. The one, that deceit and falsehood^ for 
the advantage of the church, were virtues ; the 
other, that obstinate error in religion was justly 
punishable by civil penalties and corporal in* 
flictions. 

Q. What reflection arises when noticing the 
moral and Pagan corruption that spread amongst 
Christians, and was propagated by the Christian 
bishops of Rome ? 

A. The solemn importance of that petition in 
the Lord's Prayer," Lead us not into temptation." 
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So long as Christians suffered, and had to seal 
with their blood their faith in Christ, so long the 
bishops and teachers studied the New Testament 
in earnest sincerity,- and taught it in its purity to 
the people, who were as a flock guided by their 
respective shepherds. But when persecution 
ceased and the Roman emperor became a Chris* 
tian; when neither he nor the multitude any 
longer regarded the person of the Pagan pontiff 
as sacred ; the Christian bishop of Rome, unable 
to resist the temptation which the sacred cha- 
racter, splendour, and importance of his office 
inspired, transferred to himself gradually, as the 
opportunity occurred, the same assumption of 
supreme divine authority by the enforcing of 
which the Pontifex Maximus, or chief priest, 
had from the earliest period of the Roman his- 
tory directed the minds of the people to himself, 
as the sacred head of the Roman church. 

Q. What other circumstance contributed to 
ingraft Paganism on Christianity? 

A. Although Constantine was converted, yet 
he retained many of his former habits and super- 
stitions, and the number of crosses erected to 
commemorate his conversion, doubtless, led to 
that idolatrous reverence which is still paid to 
the cross amongst Roman Catholics y for in 
Papistical countries, it is constantly seen erected 
by the roadside, with sometimes an image of our 
Saviour affixed. 

N 3 
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Q. How do you account for such an idolatrouf 
custom being still retained? 

A. From the people even now having no 
knowledge of the truths of Christianity, owing to 
the Scripture not beine permitted to be read ; for 
wherever the Bible is read, Roman Catholics 
usually become Protestants, as will be proved in 
the history of the reformation. 

Q. "What was the character of Constantine 
the Great ? 

A. Christian writers of that period have 
adorned his character with every strain of pane* 
gyric, and the heathen, on the contrary, have 
loaded it with the violence of invective. 

Q. But what may be gathered from such 
contrary opinions ? 

A. It seems to have been composed of a 
mixture of virtues and vices, of piety and cre- 
dulity, of courage and cruelty, of justice and 
ambition; but it is difficult to arrive at the truth 
of a character so variously represented. 

Q. Whom did Constantine condemn to d^th ? 
■ A. Fausta his wife, and his son, Crispus, 
but the reason of his so doing is not perfectly 
known. 

Q. What was the state of the Roman empire 
at this period ? 

A. Great ignorance prevailed throughout it, 
added to which the unwise policy of Constan* 
tine greatly hastened the decline of the empire. 
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CHAPTER XXV, 

The decline of the Roman Empire. Its History 
Jrom the time of Constantine. The comm£nce' 
ment of the power of the JPope^ established by 
imperial grants, to the division o/* thekingdom 
into the Jaastem and Western Empire^ under 
the Emperors Arcadius and Honoritis. 

Q. What is meant by the decline of a coon- 
try, or eiii^re ? 

A. When it loses its virtue, power, and 
wealth, and ceases to be considered of import- 
ance. 

Q. What occasioned the decline of the Ro- 
man empire ? 

A. Amongst many causes, may be named 
its overgrown territory, beyond the possibility 
of being kept together ; perpetual civil commo- 
tions ; despotic bad government ; the incursions 
of barbarous nations ; and the Roman character 
no longer retaining its ancient independence, 
honour, and worth . 

Q. But what hastened the destruction of the 
empire ? 

A. The Emperor Constantine removing the 
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seat of empire from Rome to Byzantium^ which 
city was anerwards called Constantinople. 

Q. What reason is assigned for Constantine 
making this change ? 

A. In the beginning of his reign Constantine 
was mild^ equitable^ and politic ; but giving way 
to his natural temper, which was severe and 
cruel, towards the latter part of his reign he lost 
ihe affections of his subjects, and in (usgust de- 
termined to remove the government from Con- 
stantinople. 

Q. What evil consequences followed the re- 
moval of Constantine from Rome ? 

A. The court followed the sovereign, and 
the grandeur, opulence, and tradd* of Rome 
were soon transferred to the eastern city, by 
which Rome became both depopulated and im- 
poverished. 

Q. What barbarous nation invaded Italy ? 

A. The Goths, finding ihat the Romans had 
withdrawn all their garrisons along the Danube, 
ravaged the country, but were completely de- 
feated by Constantine. 

Q. Name some of the barbarous tribes that 
desolated the West, besides the Goths. 

A. The Franks, Saxons, Alemanni, and 
Sarmatians, who were repulsed. 

Q. In what year did the Emperor Constan- 
tine die ? 
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A. He died a. d. 337^ of an intennitting 
fever, after a reign of nearly thirty-two years. 

Q. Who succeeded the Emperor Constantine ? 

A. Constantine divided the empire between 
his three sons and two nephews ; but Constan- 
tins (the youngest of the sonsj finally got rid of 
all his competitors, and ruled tne empire alone. 

Q. How did Constantius conduct himself 
when emperor of the Roman empire ? 

A. Constantius indolently wasted his time 
in ' theological controversies (arguments on reli- 
gious subjects), and residing m the East, he 
gave himself up to an effemmate life, by which 
public afiairs in the West became more and more 
deranged. 

Q. How long did Constantius reign ? 

A. After a weak, timid, and unsuccessftd 
reign, Constantius died, having reigned thirty- 
eight years, and was succeeded by his cousin 
Julian. 

Q. By what name is Julian usually distin- 
guished ? 

A. Julian " the Apostate," so called because 
he renounced Christianity for Paganism. 

Q. Where did Julian imbibe his dislike to 
Christianity ? 

A. At Athens, where he was educated and 
taught the philosophy of Plato. The conftision 
of ideas created by Grecian learning was the 
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source of much error in the early ages of the 
church. 

Q. What means did Julian take to suppress 
the Christian religion ? 

A. He deprived the Christians of their priyi- 
leges, shut up their schools^ encouraged Pagan 
philosophers to vilify the Gospel^ and even wrote 
against it himself. 

Q. In order to decry the prophecies of Christ, 
what city did he wish rebuilt ? 

A. He encouraged the Jews to rebuild the 
city of Jerusalem, which had been completely 
levelled to the ground. Our Saviour had fore- 
told that not one stone should be left upon 
another. 

Q. In what manner was the attempt frus- 
trated, on the testimony both of Jewish and 
Pagan writers of that period ? 

A. Ammianus Marcellinus, a Pagan philoso- 
pher, (and his relation is confirmed by an emi- 
nent Jewish writer,) states, that earthquakes 
and the repeated eruptions of balls of fire, dis- 
persed the terrified workmen and demolished 
their labours, so that the undertaking was aban- 
doned. 

Q. What was the character of Julian the 
Apostate ? 

A. He possessed considerable talent and 
military courage, but was superstitious in the 
extreme, and addicted to magic, vain, artfiil. 
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and cunning. He died in the Persian war, after 
a short reign. 

Q. Who succeeded Julian the Apostate ? 

A. The Emperor Jovian, who re-estahlished 
the Christian religion : he died after some 
months, and was succeeded hy Yalentinian, 
whom he had associated with himself in the 
empire. 

Q. In what year did the Roman emperors 
invest the hishop of Rome with the spiritual 
supremacy of the West ? 

A. The bishop of Rome, whom we shall 
henceforth call the Pope, received about a. d. 
379, by an edict ftx>m the Emperors Valentinian 
and Gratian, a somewhat undefined, yet appa- 
rently supreme jurisdiction over the church of 
the western empire. 

Q. The pope, or bishop, (or, as the Pagan 
high-priest of old was called, pontiif of Rome,) 
having thus obtained the imperial grant of 
supreme spiritual authority, by what acts did 
he announce it ? 

A. The pope thenceforward issued decretal 
epistles ; appointed vicars in the provinces ; 
ated the bishops to Rome; convoked general 
councils ; and openly announced himself as head 
and sovereign or the catholic or universal church 
of Christ. 

Q. What other emperors, besides Valentinian 
and Gratian, confirmed his supremacy ? 
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A. From Theodosius and Valentinian thf 
Thirds he obtained, A. d. 446, another edict, 
confirming in the amplest manner these enor- 
mous pretensions. 

Q. From whom did you say the popes derived 
their overgrown power ? 

A. From grants conferred on them by dif- 
ferent Roman emperors, after the time of Con- 
Btantine, but more especially by Gratian and 
Valentinian, The Roman pontiff, moreover, 
by his princely revenues, his magnificence, and 
the reverence attached to the sacred office, 
acquired such influence over the Roman people, 
as rendered him at last a person no less dreaded 
than courted by the emperors. 

Q. How did the pope obtain such immense 
wealth, having as yet no territory ? 

A. By making religion a trade, conducted 
by the priests, in the s^e of images and relics, 
the sale of forgiveness of sins, prayers for the 
spuls of the dead, for which the finends of the 
departed paid various prices ; and by enormous 
funds from religious houses. For in these cor- 
rupt ages, to endow a convent and contribute 
lai^ely to the church, was deemed more meri- 
torious than a good life. By such and othe? 
species of fraud, the Roman Catholic church 
soon became one of great wealth. 

Q. Did the popes acknowledge that their 
supreme power over the western church was 
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derived from tbe grants of different emperors, as 
was the case. 

A. No ; the popes, setting no bounds to their 
avarice and ambition, and to impose yet more 
on the ignorant multitude, declared not only 
that a pope was an infallible person, and could 
not err, but that he had a divine right to the 
keys of St. Peter, whose successor he pretended 
to be. A reference, however, to the New Testa- 
ment, and also an examination of the history of 
the bishops of Rome during the season of Pagan 
persecution (who claimed no such pre-eminence), 
will fully prove the falsity of this assumption. 
Our Saviour chose twelve apostles and seventy 
disciples to go and instruct the world ; and his 
not exalting any one above the other, but teaching 
humility to all, shews his divine command was 
directly opposed to the pretensions of the popes. 

Q. Whom did the pope pretend to succeed ? 

A. St. Peter, who had lived above three 
hundred years before; thus founding an anti* 
Christian claim not on the grants of various 
emperors, but by wresting to his purpose the 
eighteenth and nineteenth verses of the sixteenth 
chapter of St. Matthew's Gospel, in order to be 
r^arded as infallible and supreme over all 
Christians of all countries throughout the world. 

Q. By whom was the pope's authority suc- 
cessfully opposed ? 

A. By the bishop of Byzantium, or CJon- 
stalitinople. The pope of Rome saw that bishop 

o 
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triumphant over his most violent efforts, the 
weight of the eastern emperors heing thrown 
into the scale of his competitor. Moreover, 
A. D. 461, the Council of Chalcedon, by its 
decrees, crowned the Byzantium bishop with 
rights and honours in every respect equal to those 
which had been conferred on the ecclesiastical 
sovereign of Rome. 

Q. What was the end of the disputes between 
the pope of Rome and the bishop of Constan- 
tinople ? 

A. The unlawful and arrogant pretensions of 
the pope being resisted by the bishop of Con- 
stantmople, and objected to by a large body of 
Christians, the dispute ended in an entire sepa- 
ration from the Roman church. The bishop of 
Constantinople styled himself patriarch, and 
from that time to this those Christians who 
acknowledge him as their head are said to^be 
of the Greek church, as those who support the 
pope are^of the Roman. 

Q. Explain the verses you alluded to in St. 
Matthew. What are the words which the popes 
have wrested to their purpose ? 

A. " And I say also unto thee, that thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock will I build my church, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it." 

Q. On what occasion did our Saviour say 
His to St. Peter ? 
A. On St. Peter telling our Saviour the 
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various opinions held amongst men concerning 
him, Christ inquired, " But whom say ye that 
I am ?" on which St. Peter answered, " Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God ;" or, 
in other words, " God manifest in the flesh to 
destroy the works of the devil." And this truth 
is the rock on which Christ promises to huild 
his church ; which doctrine is here declared by 
our Saviour himself, in reply to St. Peter, with 
whom he was conversing, to be the necessaiy 
belief of all Christians; but had no farther 
reference to St. Peter personally, except as an 
apostle who promulgated the truth. 

Q. Repeat the nineteenth verse of the six- 
teenth chapter of St. Matthew, which succeeds. 

A. /' And I will give unto thee the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven ; and whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven ; 
and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall 
be loosed in heaven." 

Q. What is here meant by "the keys?" 
A. ** The keys" is clearly a figurative ex- 
pression, referring to the power which neces- 
sarily devolved on the apostles, of founding 
Christian churches, being the first preachers of 
the gospel, and of making laws, that good order 
might be established. " By this expression of 
giving the keys to St. Peter, our Saviour did 
not confer on him any supremacy over the other 
apostles, or over the whole church; though he 
says that these * keys' were given to him, that 
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with them he might bind and loose^ the expres- 
-sion is not particularly applied to him, but be- 
longs equally to the other apostles, as appears 
from Matthew xviii. 18." 

Q. But what is meant by, " whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven?" 

A. That whatsoever was lawful or unlawfid 
on earth, that is, agreeable with, or contrary to, 
the gospel, would be approved or confirmed in 
heaven, 

Q. Is there any difference of admission into 
the church of Christ now, to what there was 
when our Saviour was upon earth ? 

A. None whatever : repentance, faith, and 
obedience ; a belief in the divine Trinity, and in 
the inspired word of God contained in the 
holy Scriptures, and an endeavour to walk 
conformably to the same, trusting for salvation 
only through the meritorious sufferings of our 
Saviour ; constitutes the hope and bebef of the 
Christian now as of the converted Jew and 
Gentile of old, at the first preaching of the 
gospel. 

Q. Why is it necessary to have a clear un- 
derstanding and proof that St. Peter had no 
supreme power, or, in fact, any power different 
from that of the other apostles ? 

A. Because those Christians called Roman 
Catholics, who are not permitted to examine the 
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Scriptures, assert, that St. Peter was the first 
pope, and that from his time there has been a 
regular succession of popes, as stated in Tytler's 
Elements of General History. Also in Vasi's 
Guide to Rome it is mentioned, " From St. 
Peter 4iO St. Celestine the Fifth, created in 1294, 
there were one hundred and ninety- two popes ; 
and altogether there have been two hundred 
and fifty-four reigning pontiffs.'' But a close 
examination into the history of Rome will 
abundantly shew that such assertion is glaringly 
untrue, for neither in faith nor practice is there 
any similarity between the bishops of Rome du- 
ring the season of persecution, when the Pagan 
pontiff* was supreme, and the popes in the age of 
their supremacy, which succeeded. The papal 
usurpation did not commence till three hundred 
years after the apostolic age. 

Q. What is your reason for saying that the 
bishop of Rome never had, either from our 
Saviour or the apostles, any power superior to 
other bishops ? 

A. One of many proofs is, that the important 
question settled at the council at Jerusalem, 
that Jewish customs were not binding on Gen- 
tile converts, " tras determined according to the 
opinion of St. James, who seems to have pre- 
sided in this meeting as bishop of Jerusalem, 
even in the 'presence of St. Peter, who, as we 
find, claimed no authority or pre-eminence over 
his brethren.'' No bishop of Rome, therefore, 
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ever had any such particular power ^ven him, 
nor was such usurpation thought of in the apo« 
stolic age of Christianity, nor, in fact, for some 
centunes after Christ. 

Q. Mention another proof that St. Peter held 
no supremacy over the church. 

A. In the eighth chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles, we find that the apostles at Jerusalem 
" sent " Peter and John into Samaria ; which 
proved from his being " sent," that he was not 
supreme head of the church, as the circumstance 
of St. James deciding at the council at Jeru- 
salem, shews that St. Peter was not the infallible 
judge of controversy, but in every way accounted 
the same as the other apostles. 

Q. What other fact refutes the Roman Ca- 
tholic assertion of St. Peter being head of the 
church ? 

A. It is a striking circumstance that it is 
St. Paul, not St. Peter, who addresses episdes 
to the i2oman^ with commendation, and in those 
epistles warns the Christians of Rome of many 
of the errors which afterwards were introduced* 
No mention is made of St. Peter, who, had he 
been appointed head by our Saviour, would 
have been declared so by St. Paul. Besides, St. 
Peter was more likely to have addressed his own 
flock, had they been his, and not St. Paul for 
him. But these two great apostles thought only 
of labouring in their Master's vineyard, had no 
wish for temporal power, and preached against 
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those very errore which afterwards crept into the 
church of Rome. 

Q. Give a further reason for declaring so 
positively that the bishop of Rome^ in the apo« 
stolic ^e, possessed no power or spiritual autno- 
rity dinerent from other bishops. 

A. St. Peter and St. Paul suffered martyr* 
dom at Rome^ and founded many churches in 
various places, yet neither they nor any of the 
apostles assumed exclusive power over the 
church, or it would have been stated in some 
part of the New Testament. 

Q. What may be mentioned as a remarkable 
&ct; and the fullest refutation of what the Papists 
assert, that St. Peter was the first pope or bishop 
of Rome? 

A . It is a singular fact, that it is St. Paul 
who addresses the Romans particularly ^ but the 
epistles of St. Peter are generaly that is, ad- 
dressed to all Christians, and he styles himself 
in the first epistle, " Peter, an apostle of Jesus 
Christ, to the strangers scattered throughout 
Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithy- 
nia." Neither in his second epistle is there 
any mention of being the head of any church, 
calling himself only " a servant and an apostle;" 
he likewise foretels that there shall be false teach- 
ers, and reminds Christians " that no prophecy 
of Scripture is of any private interpretation. 
St. Peter, moreover, notices the perverse inter- 
pretations affixed to parts of the epistles of his 
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beloved brother ** Paul," whose epistles he ex- 
pressly affirms to be Sacred Scriptures. 

Q. What history becomes necessarily inter- 
woven and inseparably linked in the history of 
Rome? 

A. Church history; the bishop of Rome 
having received the supremacy of the Western 
Churcn soon became the political adviser in the 
temporal affairs of the kingdom. 

Q. Whom did Gratian associate with himself 
in the empire ? 

A. Theodosius : and under these emperors 
Christianity was cherished, and its ministers 
obtained a very powerM influence in the state. 

Q. What fiirther have you to say of the em- 
peror Gratian ? 

A. Gratian was at first much esteemed, but 
suffering himself to become the dupe of flatterers, 
he was killed in a revolt of the soldiers, afl^r a 
reign of eight years. 

Q. Who succeeded Gratian ? 

A. Theodosius the Great ; who governed both 
the eastern and western empire with superior 
ability. 

Q. What have you to remember concerning 
Theodosius ? 

A. That he was the last emperor who ruled 
the whole Roman empire. 

Q. By what memorable circumstance w»s 
. he reign of Theodosius particularly signalized ? 
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A, By the downfal of Paganism and the full 
estahlishment of the Christian religion in the 
Roman empire^ a. d. 380. 

Q. Where was this interesting suhject de- 
hated? 

A. The cause of Christianity and of Paganism 
was solemnly debated in the Roman senate^ 
between Ambrose^ archbishop of Milan, cham- 
pion of the former, and Symmachus, the de- 
fender of the latter. The cause of Christianity 
was triumphant, and the senate issued a decree 
for the abolition of Paganism, which was effected 
without persecution. 

Q. What was the sttfte of the Christian 
church at this time ? 

A. Although there were Christians who fol- 
lowed the pure doctrine of Christ and the 
apostles, yet great errors arose in the church, 
which caused much division, giving rise to 
various sects or denominations of Christians. 

Q. When were the books of the New Testa- 
ment collected into a volume ? 

A. In the second century the books of the 
New Testament were collected into a volume by 
the elder fathers of the church, and received 
as a canon (or rule) of faith. 

Q. What more have you to relate of the ex- 
cellent Theodosius ? 

A. He secured the prosperity of his people 
by wholesome laws, and died afler a virtuous 
reign of eighteen years. 
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Q. What division of the kingdom did Theo- 
dosius make between his sons, Arcadius and 
Honorius ? 

A. He divided the Roman empire into two 
sovereignties, Arcadius becoming emperor of 
the East, and Honorius of the West, a. d. 396; 
and fh)m this time, therefore, their history will 
have to be separately related. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

A h^f account of the Empire of the East y from 
tlie death of the Emperor A7*cadius, a. d. 
408, to the present timCy 1840, under tite prC' 
sent Sultany Abdul Medjidy now residing at 
Constantinople, The Eastern EmpirCy after 
the Emperor Theodosius, being quite distinct 
from the Western, a more enlarged account is 
not given, it no longer forming part of the 
Roman Empire, 

Q. Who was the first sole emperor of the 
eastern empire, and what city was the capital ? 

A. Arcadius, son of Theodosius, was emperor 
of the East, and Constantinople, the capital city. 

Q. What was the character of Arcadius ? 
A. Mean and unworthy. He died A. d. 408. 
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Q. What is there singular in the reign of the 
sons of Theodosius ? 

A. That, weak and unworthy as were Hono- 
rius and Arcadius, the laws passed in their reigns 
are remarkable, with a few exceptions, for wis- 
dom and equity, evincing that at least able 
ministers must nave been employed. 

Q. Who succeeded Arcadius ? 

A. Theodosius the Second, a weak man, who 
allowed himself to be governed by his clever 
sister, Piilcheria, who succeeded him. 

• 

Q. What barbarous nation overran both the 
eastern and western empires, under their famous 
chief Attila ? 

A. The Huns, who extended their conquests 
from the borders of China to the Baltic Sea ; 
becoming masters of Thrace and Moesia. Theo- 
dosius consented to pay an annual tribute to 
Attila, who was called the " Scourge of God." 
This is the same Attila who overcame the West. 

Q. Where were Thrace and Moesia situated ? 

A. Thrace was a province of Greece, lying 
between the -^gean Sea and Macedonia, now 
known under the name of Romania. Moesia 
was divided into Upper and Lower. Upper 
Moesia now forms that part of Turkey in Europe 
called Servia ; that of Lower Moesia, the pro- 
vince of Bulgaria. 

Q. What was the state of Christianity at this 
period? 
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A, The ignorance of the times introduced 
many Pagan errors into the church, and it was 
departing more and more from the doctrine of 
Christ and the apostles. 

Q. Who succeeded the Empress Pulcheria ? 

A. Marcian, after whom reigned Leo of 
Thrace, and several other emperors to the time 
of Justin, who was succeeded by Justinian the 
Great, 

Q. What was the character of Justinian, and 
for what act is he celebrated ? 

A. Justinian is celebrated for having insti- 
tuted a code of laws, a proof of his talent and 
industry ; but he was vain and tyrannical ; and 
his ingratitude to his fiimous general, Belisarius,* 
whom he entirely neglected, after his gaining 
many victories, is well known. Justinian vras 
succeeded by his nephew, Justin the Second. 

Q. Aft^r the succession and demise of many 
other emperors, mention to me what occurred 
in the reign of Leo, the Isaurian, emperor of 
the East. 

A. The Emperor Leo, who came from the 
moimtains of Isauria,t (a country in A^a 



* Justinian sent Belisarius into Italy; notice wlU thereibre be 
taken of him in the account of the Western Empire. 

t The young student must bear in mind, that the governments of 
the Eastern and Western empires were quite distinct after the death 
of Theodosius ; but up to the seventh century, it is uMavoidabie in 
^.etalling the afiUrs of one country net occasionally to refer to the 

her. I mention this because the controversy concerning tauige 
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Minor,) endearoured to work a reformation in 
the Christian church by abolishing image wor- 
ship, which had become very general. 

Q. Did the primitive Christians approve of 
the worship of images ? 

A. No ; it being directly contrary to the 
Christian faith^ the primitive Christians were 
possessed with an imconquerable repugnance to 
the use and abuse of images. 

Q. How and when did image worship become 
general among Christians ? 

A. Under the successors of Constantino, the 
bishops of Rome indulged the ignorant multi- 
tude with a visible superstition, and this Pagan 
custom soon increased to a great extent. 

Q. What name was given to those who held 
the worship of images in particular abhorrence ? 
A. Iconoclasts, or the breakers of images* 

Q. How did the controversy concerning 
image worship end ? 

A. Charlemagne, emperor of France and 
Germany, also xing of Italy, united with the 
eastern emperors against the pope in this dispute, 
and in a council of three hundred bishops, 
assembled at Frankfort, a. n. 794, the worship 
of images was unanimously condemned. 

^^orsldp and the disputes in the church, which ended In the East 
completely throwing off the power of the pope, and establishing the 
^reek dinrch, TRVst be touched upon in our account of the West. 

P 
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Q. Did this decision pat an end to the remains 
of Paganism ? 

A. Xo ; foralthongh the £mperor Leo and 
his immediate successois decidedly opposed the 
worship of images, in the next century, A. d« 
842, a comicil at Constantinople decisivdy pro- 
nomiced in its &Yoar, and the whole East 
adored, (Armenia excepted,) without &rther 
struggle, the victorions mediators of wood and 
stone. 

Q. Did the Christian church in the East sah- 
mit to the pope ? 

A. No : a]^r mach contention, a complete 
separation took place, and the head of the 
Greek church was styled Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople. 

Q. Does that church exist now ? 

A. Yes ; the Greek church still continues to 
this day distinct fi*om that of the Latin or 
Roman Catholic. 

Q. Tell me a little more of tiie affairs of the 
East. 

A. A succession of emperors continued, but 
in the seventh century the eastern empire lost 
even the shadow of authority in Italy. 

Q. You say a succession of sovereigns con- 
tinued ; what territory did they possess ? 

A. Their territory was of greater or less ex- 
tent, according to the successes of the Greeks, 
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Turkey and Bulgarians, and even the Latins, 
who attacked it on all sides. 

Q. How ended the eastern empire ? 

A. Constantinople was taken by the Turks, 
A. D. 1453, under Mahomet the Second, and 
thus was finally extinguished the eastern empii-e 
of the Romans; the Emperor Constantine Paleo- 
logtts being slain. 

Q. How long had the eastern Roman empire 
lasted? 

A. Eleven hundred and twenty-three years, 
from the building of its capital by Constantine 
the Great, to the death of the last emperor, 
Constantine Paleologus, who was killed by the 
Turks at the taking of Constantinople, a. d. 
1463. 

Q. What circumstance is said to have given 
rise to the device of the Byzantine capital, viz. 
the moon's crescent and a star ? 

A. When Philip of Macedon invested Byzan- 
tium, he availed himself of a dark night to un- 
dermine the walls, but the moon unexpectedly 
bursting through the clouds, revealed his plans 
to the besieged, and saved the town. The 
Byzantines immediately erected a statue to the 
Goddess Diana, and multiplied about their city 
representations of the moon. Medals have been 
discovered and are now. extant, which perpetuate 
the memory of this event by a crescent and a 
star, with an appropriate motto. On the Turks 
taking Byzantium (or Constantinople) they 
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adopted the arms of the city, and the moon's 
crescent with a star still continues the ensign 
of Turkey. 

Q. What was the ancient national emblem of 
Turkey? 

A. The tail of a horse was from an early date 
used by the Turks as a military standard, and 
the number of tails attached to the title of Pasha 
indicated the number of standards, or of troops 
oyer which he presided ; it now denotes his rank, 
whether civil, mihtary, or naval. Pashas are 
distinguished by their tails, as a Pasha of two 
tails, or a Pasha of three tails. 

Q. Who were the Tm-ks ? 

A. Descendants from a Tartar horde called 
Turcomans, or Turks. The Turks are some- 
times called Ottomans, from their famous ge- 
neral Othman. Bajazet, another celebrated 
Turkish chief, was taken prisoner by Tamerlane 
the Tartar. 

Q. Of what religion were the Turks? 

A. Mahometans, or followers of Mahomet, 
an Arabian, who lived in the sixth century, 
and pretending to be a prophet, founded a 
religion of his own device, and wrote his opi- 
nions in a book called the Koran. 

Q. Did Mahometism, that is, the religion of 
Mahomet, spread? 

A. Yes; the war cry being Death or the 
Prophet, and the religion adapted to the incli- 
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nation of an eastern people, it' continues the 
established rdigion of the Turks ; but the Chris- 
tian religion was tolerated. 

Q. The Turks being Mahometans, is the 
Christian faith tolerated in Turkey ? 

A. Yes ; from that time to the present the 
Greek Christians have regularly chosen their 
own patriarch, whom tne sultan instals ; 
although his authority continues to be disputed 
by the Latin (or Roman Catholic) patriarch, 
chosen by the pope, who lives at Rome. 

Q. Have you any thing more to say con- 
cerning the eastern empire 7 

A. No ; it was destroyed by the Turks, who 
have still possession of it, and the present 
sultan, Abdul Medjid, son of Mahmoud the 
Second, succeeded without opposition to the 
Ottoman empire immediately on the death of 
his father, and is now residing at Constantinople, 
and at perfect peace with the rest of Europe, 
A.D. 1840. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

The Western Empire j from the reign of ItonO* 
riusy who died A. D. 42S, to tlie extinction 
of the Roman Empire^ under AttgustuluSj 
the last Emperor of Some. 

Q. Who was HonorioB ? 

A. The son of Theodosius the Great, after 
whose death he succeeded to the western empire, 
of which Rome was still the capital. 

Q. What formidable (rothic king invaded 
Italy in the time of Honorius ? 

A. Alaric, king of the Gbths, (also styled 
king of the Visigoths,) who, finding Honorius 
slow in payin^^some promised money, sacked 
and plundered Home, but generously spared the 
lives of the vanquished, and preserved every 
ancient edifice from destruction. 

Q. What became of Alaric? 
A. Happily for Honorius, Alaric died as he 
was preparing for the conquest of Sicily. 

Q. What famous king of the Huns overran 
both the eastern and western empire in this cen- 
tury, and who, as von may remember, was noticed 
in your history of the Eastern Empire ? 

A. Attila, who, after laying the East under 
contribution, attacked the West, which he also 
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laid under tribute* Attila^ as before observed, 
was called the Scourge of God. His death gave 
temporary relief to Rome. 

Q. What territory did the Romans lose at this 
time? 

A. The Romans, being required to defend 
their own country, entirely left Britain, which 
then became independent of the Roman power. 

Q. What other country did Rome lose ? 

A. The Burgundians were admitted to have 
a just title to their conquests in Gaul, (the ancient 
name of France,) and thus the western empire 
was gradually mouldering from under the domi- 
nion of its ancient masters. 

Q. What was the character of Honorius ? 

A. It was weak and insignificant, and he 
was ruled by his wife, Placida. Honorius died 
after reigning twenty-eight years, a.d. 423. 

Q. In these wretched times of violence, what 
became of the Emperor Yalentinian the Third? 

A. He was murdered by order of Petronius 
Maximus, who was saluted emperor, and com- 
pelled Eudoxia, wife of the murdered Valenti- 
aian, to marry him. 

Q. What did the unhappy Eudoxia do ? 

A. Eudoxia, feeling a natural horror of mar- 
rying the murderer of her husband, secretly 
implored Genseric, the king of the Vandals, to 
rescue her from a lot worse than captivity. 
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Q. Did Gensericy thus entreated, arm in her 
service? 

A. Yes ; Genseric, kine of the Vandals, glad 
of an opportunity of invading Italy, arrived with 
a numerous fleet of Moors and Vandals at the 
mouth of the Tiher, when Maximus was killed 
by one of his own soldiers. 

Q. How did Genseric behave ? 

A. Like a barbarian, as he was. Afler pil- 
laging Rome, he collected whatever remained of 
public or private wealth, conveyed it to his ves- 
sels, and returned in triumph to Carthage. 

Q. I thought Carthage had been destroyed 
centuries past ? 

A. Carthage was first burnt to the ground, 
and destroyed by Scipio AMcanus, in the third 
Punic war, but afterwards rebuilt by order of 
Augustus CaBsar, and became the second city of 
the empire. It was again burnt by Maxentius, 
after which it fell into the hands of Genseric, 
kine of the Vandals, but was finally demolished 
by me Saracens, in the seventh century, and the 
town of Tunis now stands near its ruins. 

Q. Who succeeded the wicked Maximus ? 

A. Avitus became emperor, but being deposed 
by Count Recimer, assumed the sacred character 
of bishop of Placentia, and was at last sacrificed 
to the enmity of the senate. 

Q. Whom did Count Recimer place on the 
me? 
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A. The virtuous Majorian, who was mur- 
dered after a short reign of four years. Count 
Recimer now raised Lebius Severus to the im- 
perial dignity, but he was deposed by the count, 
after reigning six years. 

Q. Who succeeded Lebius Severus ? 

A. Anthemius, a patrician and pro-consul, 
who was elected with the general approbation of 
the Romans ; but the powerful Count Recimer 
was resolved to subvert the throne. 

Q. What did Count Recimer do ? 

A. After taking Rome by assault, he put 
Anthemius to death, and proclaimed Olybrius 
emperor in his stead. 

Q. What became of Olybrius and the wicked 
Count Recimer? 

A. Olybrius lived only a short time, and 
Recimer died two months after he had sacked 
Rome. 

Q. Who was the next emperor of Rome ? 

A. Glycerins, the nephew of Recimer, caus- 
ed himself to be proclaimed emperor of the 
West, but was deposed by his rival, Julius 
Nepos. 

Q. What happened to Julius Nepos ? 

A. After a reign of five years, he was deposed 
by the barbarian confederates, who, under the 
command of Orestes, advanced from Rome to 
Ravenna. 
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Q. What high soyereign power did Oreste 
decline i 

A. Orestes declined the offer of being made 
emperor, bnt readily consented to acknowledge 
his son Aiigustulus, then a child, emperor of the 
West, and himself to be proclaimed king of 
Italy. 

Q. What unreasonable request did the soldiers 
make? 

A. That a third of Italy should be divided 
amongst them ; Orestes refused, and was put to 
death by Odoacer. 

Q. Who was Odoacer ? 

A. A bold barbarian, who compelled Au- 
gustulus (the last emperor oi Rome) to signify 
his resignation to the senate, and with him ended 
the Roman empire in the West, a.d. 476. 

Q. What was the state of Europe at this 
time ? 

A. The Saxons possessed Britain ; Spain was 
in possession of the Groths and the Sueyi ; and 
Africa in that of the Vandals. Gaul was divided 
among the Burgundians, Goths, Alemanni, and 
Franks. The East was governed by its own 
emperors ; and the once proud, magnificent, and 
powerful Rome, which had for so many ages 
imposed laws on the rest of the world, submitted 
to a foreigner and a barbarian, whose family and 
country are alike lost in obscurity. 
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CHAPTER XXVllI. 

From tfie fall of the Western Empire of the 
RomanSj ta the sul^ugation of Italy by the 
Lombards. 

Q. Who did you say was the last emperor of 
Rome ? 

A. AugustuluSy ending the empire twelve 
hundred and twenty-nine years from the build- 
ing of Rome, and four himdred and seventy- 
six years from the birth of Christ. 

Q. What great change now takes place in the 
history of the times, completes the downfal of 
Rome, and ends the once renowned Roman 
empire ? 

A. Odoacer, king of the Heruli, having van- 
quished Augustulus, established his own dominion, 
and caused nimself to be proclaimed king of Italy 
A.D. 476. 

Q. The Roman people being conquered and 
under a foreign power, what more have you to 
say concerning them ? 

A. Rome from this time ranking only as a 
principal ci^, the history of Italy in general 
commences m)m this period, and is best known 
under the title of the Modem History of Italy. 
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Q. What became of Odoacer ? 

A. Odoacer was killed, and his dominions 
were seized by Theodoric, king of the Ostro- 
goths. 

Q. What was the condition of the Christians 
daring these troubled times ? 

A. The Christians underwent great suffer- 
ings ; they not only shared in the common 
miseries of the times, but had also to encounter 
the cruel usage which their religion drew upon 
them from their invaders, who were princij^y 
Pi^ans. 

Q. What was the character of the Gothic king, 
Theodoric ? 

A. Theodoric, deservedly named the Great, 
possessed every talent and virtue of a sovereign, 
and his equity and clemency rendered him a 
blessing to his people. 

Q. What was the government of the Goths 
after their settlement in the Roman provinces ? 

A. Monarchical: at first elective, but after- 
wards it was made hereditary. Notwithstanding 
the miseries attendant on conquest, the Gothic 
rule in Italy was humane and wise. Alaric, 
Amalasonte, Theodoric, and Totila, merit par- 
ticular praise. 

Q. With whom did Theodoric ally himself ? 

A. With the surrounding nations, Visiffoths, 
Burgundions, Vandals, and Franks, leaving a 
peaceable sceptre to his grandson, Athalaric. 
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Q. What people were the Franks ? 

A. The Franks were tribes of Germans ; they 
conquered the Gauls, and founded the kingdom 
of France. 

Q. Who governed Italy during the infancy of 
Athalaric ? 

A. Amalsonte^ the mother of Athalaric, who 
ruled with admirable wisdom and moderation, 
and succeeded him. 

Q. What form of goyemment did the Goths 
and other barbarous tribes adopt ? 

A. Monarchical ; that is, Italy was goyemed 
by kings, and the chief officers under the govern- 
ment had the title of duke or count. 

Q. Who recovered Italy to the Goths ? 

A. The heroic Totila, who besieged the city 
of Rome, but forbore to destroy it at the request 
of Belisarius, the renowned general of Justinian^ 
who was then emperor of the East. 

Q. How came Belisarius in Italy ? 

A. After the conquest of Afiica, and taking 
Gelimer, king of the Vandals, prisoner, Beli- 
sarius attacked and took Palermo and Syracuse, 
in Sicily, then landed at Naples, which had be- 
come a prey of the Romans. 

Q. What did Belisarius do then ? 

A. He marched to Rome, which opened its 
gates to the lieutenant of Justinian, but being 
soon after recalled, he was obliged to leave Rome 
to the mercy of the Gothic general. 

Q 
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Q. Which of Jastinian's generals was sent 
into Italy after the recall of Belisarius ? 

A. Narses, who had the credit of completing 
the conquest of Italy by the defeat and death of 
Totila, A.D. 646 ; and Rome, for the last time, 
saw the semblance of a triumph. 

Q. What happened shortly aftei* ? 

A. The capital of Italy (the once mighty 
Rome) was soon after degraded to the second 
rank, was. transformed into a dukedom, and the 
exarchs of Ravenna filled the throne of the 
Gothic kings. 

Q. How came that about, and who governed 
Italy at this time ? 

A. The exarch Narses governed Italy with 
ability for thirteen years, when being ungratefully 
recalled by Justin the Second, (the successor 
of Justinian, emperor of the East,) he invited 
the Lombards to avenge his injuries. The con- 
sequence was, this new tribe oi invaders overran 
and conquered the country, a.d. 668. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

From the Invasion and Settlement of the Lom^ 
hards in Italy, to the Conquest of me Kingdom 
of Lombardy, a.d. 774, by the French king 
Charlemange, wlio raised the Roman Pontiff 
to temporal sovereignty , by the grant of a con-' 
siderable part of the conquered territory, 

Q. We have now anived beyond the fifth 
century. What people invaded Italy, and settled 
in the North ? 

A. The Lombards. 

Q. Who were the Lombards ? 

A. A Pagan people of Pannqnia, in Ger- 
many, who, headed by their king Alboinus, 
conquered Venetia, Liguria, Umbna, ^Emilia, 
and Etruria, and Alboinus was proclaimed kmff 
of Italy, amidst the acclamations of his fol- 
lowers. 

Q, What Italian city did Alboinus choose for 
the capital of his new Kingdom ? 

A. Ticinum, since called Pavia ; in those 
cities which he reduced, a strong garrison was 
placed, under the command of an officer with 
the title of duke, which cities, in the end, became 
small sovereignties. 

Q. What became of Alboinus ? 
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A. He was assassinated. The Lombards tlien 
elected for their king^ Clephis, a man of valour 
and abilities. 

Q. What became of the Lombard king, 
Clephis ? 

A, This prince extended his conquests to the 
very gates of Rome, but was murdered by his 
own subjects, whose hatred he had incurred from 
the cruelty of his disposition. 

Q. What did the Lombards then resolve ? 

A. To abolish the monarchical form of govern- 
ment; but after living ten years under their 
dukes, or commanders of cities, they raised to 
the throne Antharis, the son of Clephis. 

Q. What difference is there between an elec- 
tive and an hereditary monarchy ? 

A. Hereditary kings succeed by right of birth ; 
an elective monarch, as that of Lombardy, is a 
king chosen by the nobles and people, and need 
not be related to the preceding king, relationship 
constituting no right. 

Q. The Lombards having overwhelmed Italy, 
with the exception of Rome and Rayenna, how 
did they treat the Christians ? 

A. They grievously afflicted the Christians. 

Q. Did the enmity of the Lombards to 
Christianity continue? 

A. No: in a short time the Lombards em- 
braced the religion which they had oppressed, 
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and from the reign of their third monarch, 
Antharis^ or Antharius, Christianity, although 
much coniipted, was firmly established. 

Q. What was the state of learning at this 
period ? 

A. The most deplorable ignorance and super- 
stition prevailed. In the West, the little learning 
which remained was confined withi^ the walls of 
the monasteries. It was, however, by the pro- 
tection of those walls that the manuscripts of the 
classical authors, though neglected, were pre- 
served, and have descended, with the sacred 
records of antiquity, to a happier age. 

Q. What was the end of Antharis ? 

A. While projecting the reduction of Rome 
and the exarchate of Ravenna, he was taken off* 
by poison, after a reign of six years. 

Q. Who succeeded Antharis, or Antharius ? 

A. Agilulf, duke of Turin, a. d. 590; he 
was succeeded by his son, Adaluald, who was 
deposed. 

Q. Whom did the Lombard nobility then 
place on the throne ? 

A. Ariovald, duke of Turin, who had mar- 
ried the daughter of the deposed king, and his 
reign is noted for the rare circumstance of public 
tranquillity both at home and abroadi He was 
succeeded by Rotharis, duke of Crescia, who 
conquered all the cities of Venetia, or Venice, 
held by the Romans. 

Q 3 
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Q. Who suooeeded Crescia, king of the 
Lombards ? 

A. His son, Rodoald, who \ras assassinated, 
and succeeded by Aripert ; the latter died after 
reigning nine years. 

Q. Between whom was the kingdom of Lom- 
bardy then divided ? 

A. Between his two sons ; Gmidebert^ who 
settled at Pavia, and Partharit, at Milan, which, 
with other cities of Italy, had become of import- 
ance. 

Q. What haye you to relate of the Italian 
sovereignty of Lombardy ? 

A. So many of its kmgs coming to a violent 
death, sufficiently marks me troubled char^ter 
of the times. Grimoald, duke of Benevento, 
murdered Gundebert in his own palace, at Pavia, 
and obtained forcible possession of Lombardy ; 
Partharit saved himself by escaping into Graul, 
A. D. 663. 

Q. After the death of the usurper Grimoald, 
Partharit returned; whom did he associate in 
the government ? 

A . His son, Cunipert, who died much lamented ; 
his other son, Luitbert, a minor, succeeded, but 
was stifled by order of Regumbert, duke of Turin. 
Asprand, who had been left guardian to the young 
king, defeated the son of the usurper who had 
succeeded, and was, by the unanimous consent 
^{ the people, elected king. 
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Q. Who succeeded Asprand in the year 722 ? 

A. Luitprand. He led his forces against the 
city of Ravenna, which he captured ; but Gre- 
gory the Second, then pope, assisted in retaking 
it from him, 

Q. What was the character of Luitprand? 

A. He was a eood man, but too fond of war; 
it may be remarked, there were perpetual dis- 
putes and jealousies between the kings of Lom- 
bardy and the popes. 

Q» Who succeeded Luitprand ? 

A. His grandson, Hildebrand; he was de- 
posed, and Kachis, duke of Friuli, was elected 
ting ; but after reigning a few years, he resigned 
his kingdom, and retired to a monastery, wnere 
he died. 

Q. Who succeeded Rachis, king of Lom- 
bardy ? 

A. His brother Astulphus was elected by the 
Lombard nobility ; he was equally admired for 
his courage and prudence. 

Q. What city was taken possession of by 
Astulphus ? 

A. The city of Ravenna, and other places; 
and he even threatened to plunder Rome. 

Q. Apprehensive that the king of Lombardy 
would put his threat in execution, what did the 
pope do? 

A. The pope, greatly alarmed at his danger, 
prevailed on Fepm, king of France, to espouse 
his cause, by attacking the Lombards. 
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Q. Did the French king' Pepin assist the 
pope? 

A. Yes ; Pepin entered Italy at the head of a 
numerous army, and compelled Astulphus, the 
Lombard kin^, to restore Ravenna and the other 
places which he had taken. . 

Q. As a new people invade Italy at the re- 
quest of the Roman pontiff, inform me a little 
concerning their history. Who were the Franks, 
or French ? 

A. The Franks were originally those tribes of 
Germans who inhabited the districts lying on the 
Lower Rhine and Weser : they assumed the ap- 
pellation of Franksj or freemen, from their 
temporary union to resist the dominion of the 
Romans. 

Q. Who was the first king of France? 

A, Pharamond was first king of the French ; 
old chronicles mention also a Merovis, but the 
authentic history of France commences only 
with his grandson Clovis the First, who began 
to reign a, d. 481 ; he and his subjects became 
converted to Christianity. 

Q. What country did Clovis conquer ? 

A. Gaul; this once barbarous nation, which 
had so often invaded Italy, now became part of 
France. Clovis died a . d . 511, 

Q. What followed the death of the French 
king, Clovis '( 

A. His four sons divided the monarchy, and 
wore perpetually at war with each other. 
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Q, A series of weak and wicked princes suc- 
ceeded ; we shall therefore pass over the inter- 
mediate French sovereigns to the time .of 
Dagobert the Second. When did he die^ and by 
whom was he succeeded ? 

A. Dt^obert the Second died A. d. 638; he 
left two infant sons ; the government during 
their minority fell into the hands of their chief 
officers, termed mayors of the palace, who 
usurped the government, founding a new power, 
which, for some generations, held the Frank 
sovereigns in absolute subjection. 

Q. Who succeeded to the throne of France ? 

A. Tbieiy the First, but in reality the r^al 
power was in the hands of Pepin Heristel, 
mayor of the palace, who restricting his sove- 
reign to a small domain, ruled France for thirty 
years with wisdom and policy. 

Q. France continuing to be governed rather 
by the mayors of the palace than by the lawftd 
sovereign, who succeeded Pepin ? 

A. His son, Cbarles Martel, succeeded to his 
power, and under a similar title governed France 
with ability and success ; he defeated the Sara- 
cens between Tours and Poitiers, a.d. 732. 

Q. To whom did Charles Mai*tel bequeath 
the usurped government of France ? 

A. To his two sons, Pepin le Bref and Car- 
loman, who ruled under the same title of mayor, 
the one Austrasia, and the other Neustria and 
Burgundy. 
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Q. On Carloman resigning^ who succeeded ? 

A. Pepin Succeeded to the sole administration, 
but, aspiring to the crown, he consulted the 
states of France, a.d. 751, as to whether he 
might not depose the reigning king, Childeric 
the Third. 

Q. Whom did the states consult concerning 
the request of Pepin, to dethrone the reigning 
king? 

A. Ambassadors were sent to the pope, to 
solicit his decision on the question, '^ whether 
the divine law did not permit a valiant people to 
dethrone an indolent and pusillanimous sovereign, 
and to elect a more wormy successor." 

Q. What was the reply of Pope Zachary ? 

A. It being more to his advantage to favour a 
powerful subject than a weak king. Pope Zachary 
decided in the affirmative; consequently the 
lawful monarch, Childeric the Third, was de- 
posed, and Pepin le Bref became king of France : 
thus commenced the friendship between the 
popes and the kings of France. 

Q. What was the end of Childeric the Third ? 

A. The deposed kin^ was confined to a mon- 
astery for life. With nim ended the first, or 
Merovingian, race of the kings of France, a.d. 
751 : the second, or Cai'lovingian, race of kings 
succeeded. 

Q. This iniquitous transaction concluded, we 
will return to the history of the kingdom of 
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Lombardy : how did Pepin recompense the 
pope? 

A. Astulphus, king of Lombardy, threaten- 
ing to attack Rome, the Roman pontiff sent to 
his friend Pepin, who, to reward the pope for 
the service he had done him in deposing Chil- 
derie, turned his arms against the Lombards. 

Q. What success had the French king in 
Italy? 

A. Pepin paarched with an army into Italy, 
conquered Astulphus, and obliged the van- 
quished king of the Lombards to surrender for 
ever to the pope and his successors in the see of 
Rome, the exarchate of Ravenna and its de- 
pendencies. 

Q. What is to be particularly remembered as 
taking place at this period ? 

A. That the gift of the exarchate of Ravenna 
and other considerable territories in Italy, consti- 
tuted the first, it is alleged, of the pope's tempo- 
ral possessions, and that he obtained them by 
aiding the usurpation of a subject against the 
legal reigning sovereign. 

Q. Did the Lombard king abide by the 
treaty? 

A. No: Pepin had no sooner returned to 
France, than Astulphus retracted the agreement 
and besieged Rome. 

Q. What did the pope do in this difficulty ? 
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A. He renewed his applicftlk>B to Pepin, 
with menaces of excommunication in case of 
tardinesB. Pepin obeyed, and compelled the 
Lombards to an immediate performance of the 
engagement. 

Q. What custom did the pope observe from 
this time, a. d. 756 ? 

^. The pope, acknowledged as a temporal 
soYcreign, no longer dated his epistles and hulU 
(written orders) by the years of the reign of 
the Eastern emperors, as he had hitherto done, he 
now becoming a temporal prince in his own 
right, 

Q. Who succeeded the Lombard king. As- 
tulphus ? 

A. Desiderius, duke of Tuscany, assumed 
the regal title, and married his two daughters 
to Charles and Carloman, who had succeeded 
their father, Pepin, on the throne of France.^ 

Q, Between whom did you say Pepin le Bref 
divided his kingdom ? 

A, Pepin le Bref, on his death-bed, divided 
the kingdom of France between his two sons, 
Charles and Carloman, a. d. 768 ; but the lat- 
ter dving a few years after, Charles, sumamed 
Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, succeeded 
to the undivided sovereignty. 

Q. Desiderius having a dispute with Pope 
Adrian, to whom did the pope apply for pro- 
^tion ? 
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A. He applied to France for aidy and althongh 
Charlemagne was allied by marriage to Deside* 
rioB, he wait to the assistance of the pope, and 
attacked the Lombards with such fury, that they 
fled before him in the utmost consternation. 

Q, What concluded the downfal of Lorn- 
hardy, after baying existed as a kingdom for 
aboye two hundred years ? 

A. The successful arms of the French king, 
Charlemagne. The Lombard king, Desiderius, 
being defeated, took refuge in Payia, and was 
compelled, after resistance, to surrender. — 
Charlemagne sent him and his unfortunate 
family, prisoners to France, and abolished the 
kingdom of the Lombards in Italy, a. d. 774. 

Q. Mention some cities of note existing in 
Italy at this period. 

A. Rayenna, Payia, Verona, Turin, Milan, 
Venice, Rome, Naples, and other cities. These 
began each to have its own domestic histoiy, 
which affords but little interest at the present day. 

Q. Repeat, in a few words, the state of 
Italy, from the time of the Roman emperor, 
Constantine, a.d> 306, to the reign of the French 
monarch, Charlemagne of Italy, who conquered 
the kingdom of Lombardy, a. d. 774, and was 
crowned king. 

A. The importance of Rome gradually de- 
clined after the Roman emperor, Constantine, 
remoyed to the eastern capital of Constantinople; 
still, both East and West continued under the 
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same gOYeiiiment till the reign of Theodosius 
the Great. In this reign occurred the memorable 
debate of the Roman senate, as to the merits of 
Paganism and Christianity, which being decided 
in favour of Christianity, the true religion was 
thenceforth declared to be that of the state. 
Theodosius made another great change in the 
empire, by desiring it should be divided at his 
death between his two sons, Arcadius and 
Honorius, from which period the East and 
West became distinct sovereignties. Arcadius 
possessed the East, and it was governed by a 
succession of emperors until it was conquered 
by the Turks, in whose possession it now is, 
Greece onjy having lately become free. Hono- 
rius had possession of the West. Augustulus 
was the last emperor of Rome ; and on his de- 
position the empire was completely dismembered, 
and Rome taken possession of by foreigners; 
Odoacer, king of the Heruli, causing himself, by 
conquest, to be crowned king of Italy. 

Q. What commences at this period, as before 
observed ? 

A. The modern history of Italy. Odoacer 
was killed by Tiieoderic, king of the Ostrogoths. 
Belisarius, the general of Justinian, emperor of 
the East, conquered the Goths in Italy. Narses, 
Justinian's lieutenant, governing the country 
with the title of exarch, Rome was then made a 
dukedom ; the popes were increasing in power, 
but were not at that time temporal sovereigns. 
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Narses removed the government to Ravenna^ 
which city was the chi6f in Italy. Narses 
heing recalled, as he thought unjustly, invited 
the Lombards to revenge his cause, on which 
those barbarians invaded Italy, conquered the 
country, and settled in the north. The Lombards, 
however, were soon converted to Christianity, 
and formed into a regular kingdom ; but being 
at perpetual variance with the Roman see, the 
popes at last prevailed on the French king Pepin, 
to invade the country, which Pepin did with 
success, but it was his son Charlemagne who 
completed the destruction of the kingdom of 
Lombardy, a. d. 774, after it had existed as an 
elective monarchy for two hundred and six years. 
Charlemagne raised the pope to a temporal 
prince by the grant of territory, and confirmed 
what hsid been bestowed by his father Pepin on 
the Roman see. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

From the Conquest of Lowhardyj in Italy ^ by 
Charlemagne, cronmed at Home King of Italy 
and JEmperor of the West, to the time of his 
deathf a.d. 814. 

Q. After the destruction of the kingdom of 
Lombardy, which caused a great revolution in 
Italy, what followed ? 
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A. Chariemagne made his oitry into Rome, 
and was ciowned king of Franoe and of the 
Lombards, by Pope Adrian the First, and in- 
Tested widi the right of ratifyii^ the election 
of the popes. 

Q. When was Charlemagne crowned again ? 

A. In tbe last visit of Cnarlemagne to Italy, 
he was consecrated emperor of the West by the 
hands of Pope Leo the Third. 

Q. What rank did Pepin, the French king, 
and father of Charlemagne, hold in Rome? 

A. His father, Pepin, had borne the title of 
patrician, and he hsid himself exercised with 
that title a regular sovereignty over Rome. 
Money was coined in his name, and an oath of 
fidelity was taken by the clergy and the people. 
The pope, it should be observed, was ev^d yet 
no more than a vassal to France, and subservient 
to its monarchs. 

Q. Had Charlemagne any fixed capital ? 

A. No; yet he had possession of the greatest 
part of Europe ; but there was an understanding 
between him and the pope that he should not 
reside at Rome. 

Q. What very impolitic advantage did 
Charlemagne confer on the pope ? 

A. Charlemagne had assumed a thorooffh 

control over the clergy, no less than over me 

pope himself; and having nothing to fear from 

is power, granted him privileges which proved 
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very detrimental to his successors, and greatly 
increased the papal authority, not foreseeing 
the abuse and evil such power would give rise 
to under weaker monarchs than himself. 

Q. What advantages did Charlemagne con- 
fer on the pope? 

A. Charlemagne, by the influence of the 
pope over the Roman people, having been 
elected emperor of the Romans, in return he 
bestowed on the pope full jurisdiction over 
Rome and its territories, with a power subor- 
dinate only to himself. 

Q. What three valuable principalities did 
Charlemagne confer on the pope ? 

A. Rome and its dependencies, the exarchate 
of Ravenna, and the Lombard provinces ; thus 
considerable temporal power was added to his 
formidable spiritual influence. The southern 
provinces of Italy were still attached to the 
Greek or Eastern empire, Charlemagne not 
caring to pursue his victorious arms further 
south. 

Q. What was the consequence of the canoni- 
zation of saints, which, being a source of great 
profit to the church, was practised by the Roman 
bishops ? 

A. Chapels became as numerous for favourite 
saints as had anciently been erected to Pagan 
worship. The Virgin Mary had usually the 
greatest number of votaries^ and Christianity, 4n 

R 3 
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the most corrupt form of idolatry and supetsti* 
tion, preyailed. 

Q. What IS there peculiarly striking in the 
Roman people, hoth in their ancient and modem 
history, even down to the present time ? 

A. An extreme credulity and superstition, 
and an implicit reliance on whatever is taught 
by their priests: not venturing to judge for 
themselves in religious matters, they " receive 
for faith the doctrines of men." 

Q. Give me an example, in order to explain 
your meaning. 

A» Throughout the Pagan times of Rome, 
from the reign of Numa, the chief priest was 
called Pontifex Maximtis, the supreme judge 
in all reli^ous matters. It was an office of 
great dignity and power, inspiring the people 
with a sacred reverence, which was paid to nis 
authority and person. The modem hierarchy, 
or religious government of the church of Rome, 
is thought to have been established partly on 
this model. The supremacy of the pope, no 
less than his infallibility, being insisted on by the 
Roman Catholic church, is the evident remains 
of Paganism, for there is no man that sinneth 
not, and Christ came upon earth to save sinners, 
even the whole fallen race of mankind ; there- 
fore is the pope called anti-Christ. 

Q. From what college used the Pontifex 
ximus to be chosen ? 
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At The Ponti&x Maximns Tor chief priest) 
was chosen from the college ot pontifices, ana 
the Moman Pontiffs or Pope, (as the Christian 
pontiff is called,) is elected from amongst the 
college of cardinals, pontifices, or priests ; and 
the credulous Roman Catholics insist on his 
infallihility, that is, the pope cannot err ! 

Q. You alluded to the superstition of ancient 
and modem Rome; mention one example out 
of a multitude which might be cited. 

A. Votive offerings were common amongst 
the ancient Romans, and this Pagan supersti* 
tious custom continues upheld in the Roman 
Catholic church, approved by the pope, as it 
was by the pontifex of old. 

Q. What is meant by votive offerings? 

A. In times of sickness or distress, the an- 
cient Romans used to make vows to their gods, 
and to suspend dedicated offerings in their tem- 
ples ; thus, people saved from, shipwreck hune 
up their clotiies in the temple of Neptune, (god 
of the sea,) with a picture representing their 
danger and escape. Soldiers suspended their 
arms in the temple of Mars, (the god of war ;) 
the offering varied according to the deity in- 
voked. This practice of votive offering is still 
very general amongst Roman Catholics, with 
this trifling difference, — the offering is hung up 
in the chapel of a favourite 'saint, instead of the 
temple of a heathen god. 
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Q. What king reigned in England in the 
time of Charlemagne ? 

A. Egbert, who united aU the Saxon king- 
doms, and was crowned king of England. 

Q. What people did Charlemagne conquer 
in Spain 7 

A. The Saracens, adding to his empire the 
territory contained between the Pyrenees and 
the Ebro. 

Q. Who were the Saracens ? 

A. A people of Arabia, (a country of Asia,) 
who became formidable both in Africa and 
Europe. 

Q. What famous caliph of the Saracens lived 
at this time ? 

A. The famous caliph Haroun Alraschid, 
who made Bagdad illustrious by the splendour 
of the arts and sciences. The Saracens extended 
their conquests in every quarter of the known 
world. 

Q. What city in Palestine, (now the country 
of Syria,) did the caliph give up to Charle- 
magne? 

A. The city of Jerusalem, with the holy 
sepulchre. The Saracens were of the Maho- 
metan religion. 

Q. To enter into the conquests of Charle- 
magne would detain us too long ; mention the 
countries subject to him. 
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A. Charlemagne not only possessed Italy 
and the whole of France and Germany, from 
the river Rhine to the Oder, and to the banks 
of the Baltic sea, but also Spain and the islands 
of Majorca, Minorca, Ivica, and Corsica, in the 
Mediterranean sea. In fact, he was master of 
nearly the whole of Europe, and Christianity 
spreading throughout the numerous tribes of 
barbarians, they became civilized and settled 
into regular governments ; and the various 
kingdoms of Europe commenced from about 
this time. 

Q. For what is the age of Charlemagne cele- 
brated? 

A. For the establishment of a new empire 
in the West, the kingdom of France, and to 
which Italy was subject. Charlemagne not 
only conquered countries, but improved them, 
and benefited France, most especially in the 
encouragement he gave to learning. 

Q. What was the state of learning at that 
time, in the eighth century ? 

A. Extremely low; but Charlemagne gave 
every encouragement to literature and the 
sciences, inviting into France men eminent in 
those departments from Italy and from the 
Britannic isles, which, in those dark ages, pre- 
served more of the light of learning than any of 
the western kingdoms. 

Q.. What were the ordinary subjects of the 
books written in those times ? 
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A. What few books were written at that 
period tended only to darken the mind^ con- 
sisting chiefly in the lives of saints and martyrs, 
fuU of absurd legends, and miracles of the wildest 
extravi^ance ; the object of the pope (for the 
clergy only acted under him) being to keep the 
world in ignorance, the most efrectual way to 
secure power to the Roman church. 

Q. What beautiiul order of architecture for 
religious edifices was now introduced ? 

A. That style of building or architecture 
called the Gothic, and many beautiful ruins of 
abbeys, chapels, priories, monasteries, and ca- 
thedrals, now remain both in England and 
France. The composition of Mosaic, or the art 
of inlaying for pavements, was also revived 
about this time. 

Q. To what country did Charlemagne send 
for the purpose of instructing his French subjects 
in music ? 

A. To Italy ; and the Italians are said to 
have taught his French performers the art of 
playing on the organ. 

Q. What were the chief towns built of at this 
time, which shews the poor state of the arts ? 

A. Tlie chief towns were built of wood, and 
even the walls were of that material, a proof of 
the very low state of the mechanic arts, but trade 
was beginning to improve in Europe. 
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Q. What old Roman fashion of gardening 
was still common in Italy, and adopted by other 
countries ? 

A. The clipping of trees in the form of birds 
and animals was common in Italy as far back as 
the reign of Augustus. It was called the topiary 
art, and is still occasionally met with. 

Q. What city in the north-east of Italy was 
rising in comn^ercial importance ? 

A. Venice. Genoa in time became no less 
celebrated, situated to the north-west of Italy, on 
the Gulf of Genoa. 

Q. Where did the merchants of Italy and the 
south of Prance trade to ? 

A. To the Levant, and exchanged the com- 
modities of Europe for those of Asia. The 
manufactures of wood, glass, and iron, were 
successfully carried on in many of the principal 
towns in the south of Europe. 

Q. How does Eginhart, secretary to Charle- 
magne, describe the private life of that great 
monarch ? 

A. As most amiable, primitive, and simple. 
The daughters of the emperor employed them- 
selves in spinning and nousewifery, and the 
sons were trained by their father in the practice 
of every manly exercise. But as Charlemagne 
had nine wives, whom he divorced with little 
ceremony, it shadows the picture by shewing 
the immorality of the age. 
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Q. Name some important nalioiial improTe- 
mentB introdaoed by Charlonagne, who well 
desenred the name of Great. 

A. He reformed the coinage; gathered the 
learned about him of every oonntry; founded 
schools, and collected libraries ; interfered with 
the tone of a king in relisioos controyersies ; 
aimed at forming a nayal mrce; improyed the 
laws ; diyided France into proyinces, and these 
into districts, each comprehending a certain 
number of counties ; and nis encouragement of 
commerce and the fine arts entitles him to he 
considered a great man, and much in adyance of 
the age in which he liyed. 

Q. Notwithstanding his eleyated yiews of na- 
tional improyement, mention some acts which 
shew the barbarism of the times. 

A. He beheaded in one daj four thousand 
Saxons, and pronounced the pain of death on 
those who refused baptism, or eyen who ate flesh 
during Lent. 

Q. How long did Charlema^e reij?n ? 

A . Forty-seyen years ; he died, after a bril- 
liant reign, a.d. 814. During his life, he had 
diyided the empire between nis sons ; thej all 
died except Lewis,* who inherited the empire. 

• Lewif, when written in Engliih, if allowable, but Lewis in 
French ii not ; for my young leamera, doubtleM, know there ia no 
letter tp in the French language : either Lonla or Lewii is correct. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

From the Death of Charlemagne ^ King of Italy 
and Emperor of France^ to the Invasion of 
Italy by the Sairacens and Hungarians. 

Q. It must be remembered^ France was now 
the western empire^ to which Italy was only 
subordinate. Who succeeded the Emperor 
Charlemagne ? 

A. His son Lewis succeeded, sumamed 
Le D6bonnaire, or Good-Natured, and by the 
Italians, the Pious ; he associated Lotharius, his 
eldest son, with himself in the government. 

Q. In what manner did Lewis draw on liim- 
self the enmity of the Roman church ? 

A. His father, Charlemagne, had assumed a 
thorough control over the clergy; and Lewis, 
his son, was perhaps still more vigilant in chas- 
tening their irregularities, which drew on him 
the anger of the church. 

Q. In what was Lewis particularly unhappy, 
and what pope encouraged his children to make 
war against him ? 

A. Although Lewis made a partition of his 
dominions amongst his other children, they 
quarrelled among themselves, agreeing only in 
opposing their father, against whom they made 

s 
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open war, supported by Pope Gregory the 
Fourth, who pretended a right to interfere in 
kingdoms, setting every Christian principle at 
defiance in encouraging children to rebel against 
a parent. 

Q. What became of the French king Lewis ? 

A. Lewis was compelled to surrender himself 
to his unworthy children, who confined him in 
a monastery. Lotharius restored his father to 
his throne, but, broken-hearted, he died soon 
afier, a.d. 840. 

Q. Who became emperor on the death of 
Lewis? 

A. Lotharius; but being defeated by his bro- 
thers at the battle of Fontenai, a council of bishops 
assembled, and solemnly deposed him, but per- 
mitted the conquerors to reign, on the express 
condition of submissive obedience to the spiritual 
court of Rome, — one of the many proofs of the 
sinister and despotic character of popery. 

Q. Although Lotharius was excommunicated 
and deposed, a reconciliation took place between 
him and his brothers. What followed ? 

A. A fresh partition of the empire : the 
western part being assigned to Charles the Bald ; 
to Lotharius, some provinces in France, and the 
nominal sovereignty of Italy ; and to Lewis, the 
kingdom of Germany. 

Q. What did Germany become from this 
time? 
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A. A distinct nation of Europe, independent 
of France, ruled by its own monarchs. 

Q. After the death of Lotharius, who obtained 
possession of his dominions ? 

A. His brother, Charles the Bald, king of 
France. Charles purchased (it is said^ his bro- 
ther's territory from Pope John the Eignth, (who 
had no right to sell it,) on the condition oi his 
holding it as a yassal to the church of Rome. 
Charles died by poison, a,d. 877. 

Q. In what way did the nobles, under the 
distracted reigns of the Carlovingian kings, 
attain great power? 

A. They strengthened themselves in their 
castles, and bid defiance to the arm of govem- 
ment, acknowled^n^ the king as head, but dis- 
regarding his authority ; they were, in fact, small 
sovereigns in their own domains, according to the 
feudal system which then prevailed. 

Q. What new race of Goths from Scandi- 
navia became formidable to France ? 

A. The Normans, or " North Men." At 
length, Charles the Simple granted part of the 
territory of Neustria, or Normandy, to their fa- 
mous chief Rollo, who, with his people, became 
converted to Christianity, and settled in Nor- 
mandy, with the title of duke, but subject to 
France, a. d. 912. Rouen was the capital city. 

Q. What was the state of Italy at this tim'e ? 
A. It was being contested among her native 
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princes ; but the pope of Rome might be said 
to be a monarch wherever Christianitj was 
established. 

Q. How was that vast power obtained ? 

A. Universal dominion being the chief object 
of the popes, the establishment of religiousliouses, 
called monasteries or convents, greatly contributed 
to effect this, because the immense donation of 
lands to the church in every country increased, 
in fact, the papal territory ; and the multitude of 
monks and friars became so many subjects of 
the pope, whose business it was to enlarge the 
revenues of the church. Thus, under the mask 
of religion, temporal and worldly power was 
in reality coveted and obtained. 

Q. What extraordinary effect did priestcraft 
and popish superstition occasion on minds early 
impressed with the duty of passive obedience 
to the Roman church ? 

A. An ignorance and superstition which 
enslaved people generally, and oflen induced 
kings, dukes, and counts, to neglect their tem- 
poral concerns, and to shut themselves up in 
cloisters, to pass their lives in penance and prayer. 

Q. When such was the case, what usually 
followed ? 

A . No sooner did the pope or priest succeed 
in persuading persons of wealth to retire to a 
monastery, than the whole or part of their pro- 
perty was given to the church. Others^ ^g^in, 
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who led vicious lives, received pardon from the 
pope by rich endowments to the church, money 
being admitted for the expiation of sin. It need 
hardly be observed, Scripture was a dead letter. 

Q. For what were the popes of this age 
notorious ? 
A. For corruption, ambition, and crimes. 

Q. But amongst the defenders of true religion 
and opponents to popery, with its attendant vices, 
to whom is honour due ? 

A. To Claudius, archbishop of Turin, a man 
of fervent piety, and eminent for his knowledge 
of the Scriptures, who, with unshaken perse- 
verance, opposed pilgrimages, the worship of 
saints and images, and the claims of the popes 
to be the successors of St. Peter. 

Q. In what wild and retired valleys did his 
truly Christian doctrine become established ? 

A. His preaching took durable root in the 
valleys of Piedmont, to the north of Italy ; and 
no persecution has been able to shake tne faith 
of, or to destroy the small body of true Christians 
inhabiting there. 

Q. Name another exception and example of 
worth in this corrupt age of Christianity. 

A. Photius, the patriarch of Constantinople, 
who opposed the usurpations of the pope. 
Though bred a statesman and a soldier, he at- 
tained, by his learning and worth, the highest 
dignity in the church. 

S3 
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Q. What tribe of Arabians were extending 
their conquests both in Africa and in Europe, 
and invaded Italy ? 

A. The Saracens, who crossing from Africa, 
invaded Sicily, and projected the conquest of 
Italy. They actually laid siege to Rome, which 
was nobly defended by Pope Leo the Fourth, 

Q. What became of these formidable in- 
vaders ? 

A. They were repulsed, their ships were 
dispersed in a storm, and their army was cut to 
pieces. 

Q. How was that part of Italy, which ac- 
knowledged the supremacy of the western 
empire, divided ? 

A. It was divided, like France and Germany, 
into feudal territories, among a few powerM 
vassals and hereditary governors of provinces, 
who were obedient or not to the reigning 
sovereign, according to their interest or power 
to resist. 

Q,. Name some of the principal dukes of Italy 
at that time. 

A. The dukes of Spoleto and Tuscany; the 
marquises of Ivrea, Susa, and Friuli. 

Q. What had become of the great duchy of 
Benevento ? 

A. The great Lombard duchy of Benevento, 
which had stood against the arms of Charle- 
magne, and comprised more than half the pre- 
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Bent kingdom of Naples, had now fidlen into 
decajy and was straitened by the Greeks in 
Apulia, and by the principalities of Capua and 
Salerno. 

Q. What influence had the French monarchs 
in Italy ? 

A. Though princes of the Carlovingian line 
continued to reign in France, their character 
was too little distinguished to challenge the 
obedience of Italy, already separated by family 
partitions from the Transalpine nations.* 

Q. What Italian duke at last succeeded in 
getting crowned king of Italy ? 

A. Berenger, duke of Friuli; but being 
afierwaids attacked by the duke of Spoleto, 
who had &iled in his attempt to gain the French 
crown on the death of Charles the Fat, he 
was defeated, and was forced to take refuge 
in Germany. 

Q. Guido, or Vido, duke of Spoleto, haying 
defeated Berenger, or Berengarius, what fol- 
lowed? 

A. Guido, duke of Spoleto, was crowned 
emperor at Rome, a. d. 891, by Pope Stephen 
the Fifth. 

Q. What was the conduct of Amolphus, 
emperor of Germany, who protected Berenger? 

* Transalpine nations were those countries on the side of the Alps 
not in Italy, the alpine mountains forming a boundary of separation. 
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A. At first he assisted Berenger, entered 
Italy^ and succeeded in obtaining for him Pavia 
and part of his former territory, but he deserted 
him in the hope of obtaining Italy for himself, 
one of the two contending popes promising to 
bestow it if he would assist him in obtaining the 
papal dignity. Berenger, getting information 
of this treachery, escaped to Verona. After 
much civil war, Berenffer defeated his enemies, 
and was again crowned king of Italy, but assassi- 
nated after reigning some years. 

Q. What Tartarian tribe invaded the north 
of Italy, but afterwards, becoming converted to 
Christianity, settled into the kingdom of Hun* 
gary ? 

A. The Huns desolated Lombardy in the 
north, while the southern coasts were infested by 
the Saracens, then masters of Sicily. Italy thus 
beset, and seeing no way to become extricated 
from these difficulties, applied for assistance to 
Otho the First, king of Germany. 
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CHAPTER XXXII, 

From the dominion of the Emperor OthOj (of 
Oermany,) in Italy y to the reign of the 
German Emperor Maximilian. The cor* 
rupt state of the Roman See to the Conquest 
and Settlement of the Norma7is in the South 
of Italy. 

Q. Did Italy continue under the dominion of 
the kin^s of France ? 

A, No : Germany becoming the more power- 
M country, the Italians called in the assist- 
ance of the Germans against the Hungarians, 
who were defeated, and Berenger the Second, 
the reigning soyereign of Italy, submitted to 
hold the kingdom as a fief of Otho the First, 
king of Germany. 

Q. But before taking leave of France, what 
king was the last of the weak posteri^ of Charle- 
ma^e, the conqueror of Lombardy f 

A. Lewis the Fifth, called the Slothful, was 
the last of the Carlovin^ian race : at his death 
Hugh Capet, a powerful noble, lord of Cham- 
p{^e and Picardy, usurped the throne of 
France, and founded the third race of French 
monarchs, known as the Capet race. But the 
French had for a long time been losing their in- 
fluence in Italy. 
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Q. What became of Berenger the Second ? 

A. New disturbances arismg^ the powerful 
Otho deposed him^ and receiyed from the hands 
of Pope John the Twelfth the imperial dignity^ 
which had been suspended nearly forty years. 

Q. To what circumstance did the German 
emperor Otho owe his ascendency in Italy ? 

A. To the disorders of the papacy^ the worldly 
advantages of popery causing tne papal chair to 
be a matter of constant dispute. 

Q. In that age of corruption, when the lives 
of too many of those who professed Christianity 
would have disgraced Pi^ans, what sometimes 
occuiTed ? 

A. It was not unusual to put up the pope- 
dom for sale. Pope Benedict the Eighth and 
Pope John the Nineteenth, two brothers, pub- 
licly bought the chair of St. Peter one after 
the other ; and, in order to keep it in the family, 
it was afterwards purchased by their friends for 
Benedict the Ninth, a child of twelve years 
of age. — The chair of St. Peter means the office 
of pope. 

Q. What other historical fact is recorded of 
the corrupt character of the Roman Christians ; 
for had there been genuine Christianity amongst 
the people, the vices of the head of the church 
would have been checked ? ^ 

A. Three pope^, each pretending regular 
^tion and equal right, agreed first to divide 
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the revenues between them^ and afterwards sold 
all their shares to a fourth. 

Q. But, deplorable as was the low state of 
Christianity in Rome, and indeed throughout 
Christendom^ yet were there not Christians 
found who adhered to the truth ? 

A. Yes : the decrees of the councils of 
Frankfort and Pavia, against the worship of 
images, had not in all parts lost the whole of 
their force, and many of the doctrines contrary 
to the Gospel were openly opposed ; thus true 
religion existed, although coniined to the few. 

Q. What English writer wrote aj?ainst many 
of the errors of the church of Rome T 

A. Much as ignorance prevailed in England, 
Alfric distinguisued himself by his writings, and 
a homily (or lecture) for Easter, cotnposed by 
him, was read in all the churches. 

Q. Was the Bible read in England, not- 
withstanding it was a book forbidden by the 
pope? 

A. Yes; several counties for some time re- 
tained the use of the Scriptures in the vulgar 
tongue, that is, in the langus^e commonly 
spoken and understood. In England, the Scrip- 
tures were translated into Saxon by the command 
of Athelstan. In England, as elsewhere, the 
celibacy of the clergy was condemned. 

' Q. What further opposition was made to the 
church of Rome in France ? 
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A. In a Bummaiy of Christian faith and 

^ractioe^ published by a oonncil a.d. 909^ at 
^TOBljf near Soissons^ neither a belief in the 
supremacy of the pope^ nor in the sacrifice of 
the mass^ nor in purgatory^ nor in additional 
sacraments^ nor in the duty of confession to a 
priest, nor of worshipping created beings, ob- 
tains a place. 

Q. What did Amulphus, bishop of Orleans^ 
(in France,) in a council held in the city of 
Kheimsy a. d. 991, affirm regarding the Roman 
pontiff? 

A. That a pope, if he acted amiss, was liable 
to the censures of the church; and after inti- 
mating that John the Fifteenth, the reisnii^ 
pontiiF, was destitute of charity, pronounced him 
to be, in that case, ''Antichrist, sitting in the 
temple of God, and shewing himself that he 
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Q. What emperor, after the time of Charle- 
magne of France, obtained the greatest power 
oyer Italy and the pope ? 

A. Otho the Great, king of Germany, and 
his successors for a century, asserted their sove- 
reignty oyer Italy and tne popedom, though 
witn a constant resistance on tne part of the 
Romans, and a general repugnance of the pope, 
when once estabushed. 

Q. How did Otho the Greiat goyem in Italy? 
A. With much prudence ana vigour. Most 
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of the Lombard princes acquiescedy without 
apparent repugnance, in the new German go- 
yemment; but the citizens of Lombardy were 
still better satisfied with a change that insured 
a more tranquil and regular administration than 
they had experienced under the preceding kings 

Q. Notwithstanding the obscurity which 
spreads oyer the ihtemal goyemment of Rome, 
from the recovery of Italy, by Belisarius, to the 
end of the eleyenth century, what shadow of 
former greatness remained? 

A. Amidst the perpetual disorders of that 
dreary neriod are faintly distinguished the 
names oi senate, consuls, and tribunes, forming 
the domestic magistracy of Rome. The insti- 
tutions of Rome were repu'blican, yet the Roman 
people, with extraordinary contrast, allowed a 
despotic church goyemment. In this respect 
there is great similarity in the spirit of ancient 
and modem Rome — ^a republic, with a supreme 
Pagan pontiff, existing in the old Roman age ; 
a republic, with a supreme Christian pontiff, 
ruling in modem times. 

Q. In what way did the Romans shew their 
dislike of the German power ? 

A. By rebelling against the emperors when- 
ever they were absent in Germany, with the 
pope at tneir head, especially during the minority 
ofOthotheTliird. 

Q. How did Otho the Third punish the 

T 
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Romans when he became a man and capable of 
defending himself? 

A. He besi^ed and took the city of Rome, 
crushing all resistance by his severity, and espe- 
cially by the execution of the consul, Crescentius, 
a leader of the popular faction, to whose insti- 
gation the disorders of Rome were principally 
ascribed. 

Q. Otho the Third dyii^ without children, 
the compact between Italy and the German 
emperors of the house of Saxony was deter- 
mined. Who then became king of Italy? 

A. Andoin, marquis of Ivrea, was elected 
king of Italy, but displeasing the Lombard 
princes and bishops, they invited Henry the 
Second (the new kiig of Germany), to reign 
over them. 

Q. What became of Andoin, the elected king 
of Italy ? 

A. Andoin was deserted by most of the 
Italians, but retained his former subjects in 
Piedmont. He disputed the crown for many 
years with Henry, who was very seldom in 
Italy, and the Lombards became more and 
more obliged to protect themselves. 

Q. What city was burnt in a tumult, which 
caused the Italians to retain great animosity 
towards the German sovereign ? 

A. The city of Pavia, to the jjorth of Italy, 
was burnt to the ground, and the Italians were 
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more than ever desirous of breaking their con- 
nexion with Germany. 

Q. What was a rule regarding the elected 
king of Germany? 

A. That he could not assume the title of 
Roman emperor until his coronation by the pope. 

Q. What was the consequence ? 
A. The lesser title of kin^ of the Romans was 
invented as an approach to tne imperial dignity. 

Q. When was the coronation of the German 
emperors at Rome dispensed with altogether ? 

A. According as kings and emperors had 
power to resist the pope, they freed themselves 
from the usurpation of his claims; and Italy 
being subject to the German empire, when 
Maximilian became emperor of Germany, the 
coronation at Home was dispensed with, and 
the title of emperor was taken immediately after 
the election. 

Q. Name the Italian duchies, or rather repub- 
lics, established on the Mediterranean coast, to 
the south of Italy. 

A. Naples, Gaeta, and Amalfi, which acknow- 
ledged the Greek empire. 

Q. What Lombard principalities had greatly 
declined in their former splendour ? 

A. Benevento, Salerno, and Capua, situated 
to the south of Italy. 

Q. What foreign pilgrims from Normandy 
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assisted a Lombard prince of Salerno against the 
Saracens who had invaded his territories ? 

A. The Normans, an ady^iturous people, 
after becoming Christians, visited the shrines, 
( places held by the ignorant in religious rever- 
ence,) both in Italy and the Holy Land, and 
chancing to be in Italy when the Saracens landed 
in the south, assisted the prince of Salerno in 
repulsing them. 

Q. This successful exploit of the Normans 
inducing other Norman adventurers, in the hope 
of gain, to visit Italy, what little city did they 
found? 

A. They founded the little city of A versa, 
near Capua, and were employed by the Greeks 
against the Saracens of Sicily. 

Q. Their employers proving ungrateM for 
the services they had rendered, in what way did 
the Normans revenge themselves ? 

A. By a sudden invasion of Apulia. This 
province, to the south of Italy, was quickly 
subdued, and divided between twelve Norman 
counts. 

Q. It must have been remarked some portion 
of the south of Italy had always acknowledged 
the eastern or Greek emperors; what finally 
ended the eastern dominion in Italy ? 

A. The Norman count, Robert Guiscard, 
acQuired the sovereignty ; and, adding Calabria 
to his conquests, put an end to the long dominion 
of the eastern emperors in Italy^ a.d. 1067. 
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Q. What other conquests did the Norman^ 
Robert Guiscard^ make ? 

A. He reduced the principalities of Salerno 
and Benevento, in the latter instance sharing the 
spoil with the pope, who took the city to himself, 
while Robert retained the rest of the territory. 

Q. What have you to remark concerning the 
successes of the Normans in Italy, and the popes 
of Rome? 

A. The popes at first looked on the Normans 
unfavourably, but soon finding these adventurers 
nsefiil, they gladly employed them. 

Q. Had the Normans any right to posses- 
sions in Italy ? 

A. Not any beyond that of conquest; and the 
Normans, therefore, gladly (on having their ille- 

fal claims confirmed by the pope,) consented to 
old their conquests tributary to Rome. 

Q. What kingdom of Italy, fi*om the time 
of its Norman conquest, has never ceased to pay 
a feudal acknowledgment to the chair of St. 
Peter, or, in other words, to the pope ? 

A. The kingdom of Naples, situated to the 
south of Italy. It was by similar means, and 
by the profound art and cunning of worldly 
wisdom, but most opposed to the divine doctrine 
of Christianity, that the papal see became firmly 
established, and which the facts of history abun- 
dantly prove. 

Q. When did the Latin tongue become a dead 

T 3 
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language (that is, when had it ceased to be 
spoken) in Italy ? 

A. The final settlement of barbarous nations 
completed the ruin of literature^ and the Latin 
langui^e was so changed, it is said by a writer 
of Charlemagne's age, that scarcely any part of 
it was popularly known. Although the ancient 
Romans lefl traces of their language in countries 
they had conquered, yet it became gradually 
(after the destruction of the western empire) a 
lanmiaee, even in Italy, confined to books^ and 
to the few who made it a study, 

Q. When is there mention of a language 
spoken in Italy distinct from the Latin, which 
language was confined to the service of the 
church i 

A. It is said, in the epitaph of Pope Gregoiy 
the Fifth, who died a.d. 999, that he instructed 
the people in three dialects, the Frankish, (or 
German,) the Vulgar, and the Latin. 

Q. What language is spoken in Italy ? 
A. The Italian, which dates its commence- 
ment with the revival of learning. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

The Doge qf Venice takes the title of Duke of 
Dahnatia. The Lomhard cities teague toge* 
ther. Qaarreh between the Popes and the 
Emperors of Germany. TJte Normans ex^ 
peUedfrom Naples by the Oerman Emperor ^ 
Henry the Sixth. 

Q. What was the state of Italy after the 
Normans had settled in it ? 

A.. Excepting the territoiy of popedom, since 
called the ecclesiastical states, or states of the 
church, the principalities of the independent 
nobles, and the cities of Genoa and Venice, 
the greatest part of Italy was in possession of the 
Normans. 

Q. Although Italy was thus divided amongst 
different interests, to what more powerful coun- 
try wtas it subject ? 

A. To Germany; and the long contentions 
between the epaperors and the popes form a very 
prominent part of the history of Italy in the 
early feature of the middle i^es. 

Q. What was the prevailing passion over 
Europe in this half-civilized age? 

A. Pilgrimage and chivalrous enterprise, love 
of the marvellous, and the most childish belief 
in the pretended miracles of the church of Rome. 
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The trials by ordeal are a sad proof how much 
the mind needed instruction. 

Q. What title was now assumed by the reign- 
ing duke of the republic of Venice? 

A. The Doge (or Duke) of Venice assumed 
the title of Diu^e of Dalmatia, of which the re- 
public had acquired the property by conquest, as 
well as of Istria, Spalatro, Ragusa, and Narenza. 

Q. What occasioned the rise and wealth of the 
Italian republics of Genoa and Venice ? 

A. Those cities rose to great opulence by 
commerce, which is the wealth of nations. 
Venice traded with the East long before Genoa 
was of importance ; their merchants were said to 
be princes, and the fine palaces which still adorn 
those cities denote their former prosperity, Ve- 
nice and Genoa are still trading cities, but not 
to the extent of former times. 

Q. What were the Lombard cities to the north 
of Italy now gradually forming into ? 

A . Into republican goyemments : at length 
a union was secretly agreed on to oppose the 
German power in Italy, and this union of cities 
for mutual defence is known as the famous 
" Lombard League," the terms of which were 
settled in a general diet, or meeting. 

Q. What three great events in Italian history 
are to be remembered, as happening from about 
the middle of the eleventh to the middle of the 
'^elfth century ? 
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A. The struggle between the German empe- 
rors smd the popes for ecclesiastical inyestitores, 
the establishment of the Norman kingdom in 
Naples, and tlie formation of distinct and nearly 
independent republics among the cities of Lom« 
hardy. 

Q. Between the reigns of what German em- 
perors did these events happen ? 

A. During the period between Conrad of 
Franconia, and Frederic Barbarossa, emperors 
of Germany. 

Q. What have you to remark concerning 
Europe, from the tenth to the twelfth century? 

A. Even Roman Catholic writers declare it 
to be an age surpassing all others in vice and 
ignorance. Genebrand speaks of it as distin- 
guished, in conjunction with half of the next 
century, for producing nearly fifty popes more 
like to apostates than apostles. 

Q. The popes being in the zenith of their 
power, what presumptuous titles did they add 
to their usurpations ? 

A. The appellation of '^ Masters of the 
World/' and "Universal Fathers." Leo the 
Ninth, A.D. 1048, asserted a right of distributing 
and taking away kingdoms, and of being tempo- 
ral as well as spiritual sovereign of the world. 

Q. But what pope is particularly celebrated 
for his ambitious love of universal power ? 
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A. Gregory the Seventh, called Hildebrand, 
elected pope a. p. 1073. He succeeded in sub- 
jecting the whole western world to a uniform 
reception of the Roman ceremonies and forms 
of worship, and ordered tibe religious service in 
all countries to be read in Latin, which langui^e 
had become unknown except to the priests, and 
they for the most part could scarcely read it. 
This practice of people praying in a language 
not understood, was directly opposed to the 
Gospel, which most especially enjoins that prayer 
is to be made in the spirit, but with the under- 
standing also. 

Q. Gregory the Seventh continuing to pursue 
a steady plan of rendering all sovereigns his 
tributary vassals, inform me what was his 
success. 

A. Monasteries and convents, with the wealth 
attached to them, and the thousands of nuns, 
monks, and friars, occupying a large portion of 
every country, added to the influence tne priests 
obtained over the minds of an ignorant and 
superstitious people, who were taught implicit 
obedience to the pope's orders. Gregory 
boldly claimed kingdoms as his right, assert- 
' ing Saxony to be a feudal tenure under the Ro- 
man see. 

Q. What did he say to Philip, king of 
France ? 

A. That his kingdom, no less than his soul, 
was under the dominion of St. Peter ; in other 
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words, of his pretended successory the Roman 
pontiff. 

Q. What did he order William of Normandy 
to do when he was about to invade England ? 

A. He ordered him to do homage for that 
kingdom, but William, on becoming king of 
England, paid the tax of money, called Peter's 
pence, but the demanded homage was sternly 
refused. 

Q. What did Gregory the Seventh claim from 
the Christian kingdoms, forming a league against 
the Moors in Spain ? 

A. He unjustifiably asserted (probably from 
the Romans having once conquered Spain, but 
it was no longer theirs,) that Spain had alwayft 
belonged to the papal see, and demanded tri- 
bute, which was paid, his power being too 
formidable to be opposed. 

Q. What other kingdoms did this rapacious 
pope endeavour to annex to Rome ? 

A. He openly exhorted the kinss of Hungary 
and Denmark, and the princes of Germany, to 
surrender their territories to the apostle Peter, 
and to hold them as dependencies to Rome. 

Q. What prince of Russia did this notorious 
pope induce to surrender his kingdom ? 

A. Demetrius, son of the king of the Rus- 
sians, was induced to come to Rome, and to 
give up to Gregory the territory he was to 
inherit from his father. 
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Q. On what terms dM he raise the duke'' of 
Croatia to the regal title? 

A. Upon the terms of his paying an anunal 
tribute to Rome. 

Q. Ailer deposing Basishnis the Second, king 
of Poland, what did he forbid ? 

A. He prohibited the nobles and clergy of 
Poland from electmg a new king without his 
consent. 

Q. What grants did Gregory the Seventh 
induce the princess Matilda, niece to the em- 
peror of Germany, Henry the Third, to give up 
to Rome ? 

A. He engaged the princess Matilda to make 
a gift of her great Italian domains^ and other 
possessions, to the see of Rome. 

Q. Who did the princess Matilda marry ? 

A. Godfrey, duke of Spoleto, and Guelph, 
duke of Bavaria; she was heiress of Tuscany 
and Mantua; she possessed also Parma, P|a- 
centia, Ferrara, Modena, Verona, Yiturbo, and 
part of Orvieto, part of Umbria, and the Mar- 
quisate of Ancona. This powerful princess, <j» 
becoming a widow, sided with the pope agaiimt 
Henry the Fourth of Grermany. 

Q. Of what privilege did the pope deprive 
the emperors of Germany, who alone darea ihe 
dangerous attempt of checking the usoqpatioiis 
of the papal see : 
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A. That of the privil^ri^ of ratifying the 
election of the Roman pontin. 

Q. Henry the Fourth opposing Pope Gregory 
in various claims regardm? the disposal of 
bishoprics^ called ecclesiastical investitures^ what 
was tne consequence ? 

A. Pope Gregory roused some of the dis« 
affected German princes to arms in his cause, 
and Henry was deposed. 

Q. Describe the humiliating manner in which 
Henry the Fourth sued to the pope for pardon ? 

A. The pope obliged the deposed king to 
pass three days in the depth of winter in the 
open air, scarcely covered, with his feet and head 
bare, at the papal threshold, waiting for absolu- 
tion. The secret of the pope's power was the 
ease with which he could,' under the mask of 
religion, incite subjects to rebellion ; and it was 
this which made monarchs tremble and bow to 
him tlirough fear. 

Q. Notwithstanding this abasement, what king 
did the pope appoint in the stead of Henry ? 

A. Rodolph; but he dying soon after, the 
afiairs of Henry revived, and another pope was 
elected in opposition to Gregbry ; and thus two 
hostile popes agitated Europe. 

Q. In the many contests between the emperors 
of Germany and the popes, which had generally 
the advantage ? 

A. The popes; they having greater influ* 

u 
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ence amoncrst all classes of people than the 
lawful sovereign, the monastic oi^era forming 
a considerable body of popish pai*tisans in every 
country. 

Q. Name some of the indignities different 
emperora of Germany submitted to during these 
disputes, and which shew the tyi-anny and in- 
solence of the popes. 

A. Urban the Second, successor of Gregory, 
prompted the two sons of Henry the Fourth to 
rebel against their father, and his misfortunes 
terminated in his imprisonment and death. 
Frederick, the First (BarbarossaJ refusing to 
pay homage to Pope Alexander tlie Tliird, was 
at length compelled to kiss his feet in submis- 
sion, and to give up a considerable portion of 
territorv. 

Q. What contemptuous treatment did Heniy 
the Sixth, emperor of Germany, meet with from 
the pope ? 

A. Pope Celestinus kicked off the imperial 
crown from the head of Henry the Sixth, while 
he was doing him homage on his knees, but 
made amends for this insolence by the gift pf 
Naples and Sicily. Such acts sufficiently shew 
what supreme power the popes possessed over 
kingdoms, and how wanting they were in a 
Christian spirit in the exercise of it. 

Q. But Naples and Sicily having been given 
by former nopes to the Normans, how came they 
to be expelled ? 
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A. By the same right as the Normans had 
acquired them, — ^that of conquest. Henry of 
Germany defeated the Normans, and their terri- 
tories became an appanage or a dependency to 
the German empire. 

Q. When emperors could submit to be treated 
with erery indignity, the insolence of the popes is 
scarcely to be wondered at ; on what condition 
was Henry allowed to supplant the Normans? 

A. On condition of holding his Italian con- 
quests tributary to the pope. a. d. 1194. 

Q. What style of writin? was much admired 
besides religious compositions of the lives of 
saints and martyrs ? 

A. Bomances ; so termed from the Romance 
language, a mixture of the Frank and Latin, in 
which they were written. 

Q. When did this st^le of writing appear, 
and what were the usual subjects which it nar- 
rated? 

A. Romances appeared about the middle of 
the twelfth century, the period of the second 
crusade, when the passion for adventure and 
romantic love was very great, and romances 
were extravagant stories ofchivalrous deeds. 
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CHAPTER XXXrV. 

Continued contests of the Tjfttfperors ofGhrHum^ 
with tlie Popes. The Lombard cities fbrm 
fpvo parties ; the faction of the Ouelfs and, 
Ohibelins in Italy; to tfie success of the 
Ouelfy and defeat of the Ohtbelin party. 

' Q. What are the leading events in Italy 
from the time of Frederick Bai*barossa, duke 
of Swabia, who became emperor of Germany 
A.D. 1152, to the time of Conrad the Fourth^ 
also of the house of Swabia, a. ©• 1264 ? 

A. The interval forms ia new period of about 
a century, distinguished by the victorious stnig* 
^le of the Lombard and other Italian cities ror 
mdependence ; by the final establishment of a 
temporal sovereignty over the middle provinces 
of Italy by the popes ; and by the union of the 
kingdom of Naples to the house of Swabia. 

Q. What took place at the peace of Con«' 
stance, after Frederick had been defeated at tiie 
battle of LegnaQo, to the north of Italy ? 

A. The famous peace of Constance, a*»ik 
1183, established the Lombard republics in real 
independence. 

Q. What advantage did Pope Innocent the 
Third obtain after the death of Frederick, du- 
ring the civil wars in Germany ? 



A. Civil war preventing either part^ from 
entering Italy, and occasioning the imperial dig- 
nity to DC yaoaBt for several jearsy those Italian 
cities, which are now within the ecclesiastical 
sttiitesy placed themselves under the protection of 
Pope Innocent the Third, who, taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity, compelled the Prefect 
of Rome, to swear allegiance to the Papal See, 
which put an end to the imperial supremacy 
over that city. 

Q. What wars, for the purpose of rescuing 
Jerusalem from the Turfcs, were encouraged by 
the popes, and set on^foot by Peter the Hermit? 

A. The crusades, which induced the leading 
powers of Europe, at different times, to embark 
for the Holy Land. The crusades continued from 
A.D. 1096, headed by Peter the Hermit, to the 
time of Lewis the Ninth of France, a.j>, 1248, 
when, after the defeat at the siege of Acre, the 
Christians abandoned further attempts of possess^ 
mg Jerusalem, and quitted the country. 

Q. We are still pursuing an account of the 
dark ages ; what did St. Semard, a Roman 
Catholic writer and supporter of popery, say 
concerning the corruption of Christianity intro- 
duced by the popes ? 

A. " The popes," said he, " call themselves 
the ministers of Christ, and they serve anti- 
Christ. The beast of the Revelations, to whom 
was given a mouth speaking blasphemies, and 
power to make war with the saints, seizes the 

u3 
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ooutehding for the Papal/See> ^ .,. ) 

Q. What other <ie!ebrated Writei* lived uf thhr 
time, and opposed St. Bei*nai*d ? 

A. Abelard, a man of great learning: hU 
love for a lady of the name of Heloise was the 
cause of much trouble; it diverted his mind 
from study, for being a priest, he couM hot* 
marry her.. His enemTes accused him of heresy; 
but he had many followers ; the • monastery of 
the Paraclete was builf for him, of which he 
made a present to Heloise, who became the 
abbess. Abelard died at Chalon^, in France^ 
A.D. 1143. 

Q. -What Christians became distinguishedt 
for reproving the vices of the pope and pneBt« 
hood, and dared to preach the necessity of a life 
accordinff to the gospel ? 

A. The Albigenses; so called from Albi, a 
town in France ; likewise the Vaudois, Vallenses, 
and Waldenses, from the valleys of Piedmont, 
situated in the Alps, to the north of Italy, Their 
history is most interesting, and the persecutions 
they suffered for the good cause of religion re- 
piind one of the virtue and piety of the early 
martyrs, in the time when the pagan pontiff was 
supreme in religious matters in Rome. 

Q. What court was appointed by Pope Invio* 
cent the Third' to punish heretics, as. those 
Christians were called wha were <^posed to the 
cbuich of Rome? - . ., . 



* A. The Inqnnkitwn: a cruel courts composed 
of monks and friars, who put to torture and 
death whoiBTer iirished the Bible to be read, and 
exposed the errors of the Roman Catholic church. 
It, .was at first called a holy commission, and 
established at Toulouse. The word holy, it 
mjay be remarked, is oflen applied by Roman 
Christians to very unholy purposes; thus the 
Inquisition is called " Holy Tribunal ;" likewise 
to the Popedom, ** Holy. See;" to the pope, 
" Holy Father.'' The last term, " Holy Father," 
claimed by man, is profanation, as it is a sacred 
expression due only to the Divine Being. 

Q. What punishment did the 'pope inflict on 
the^count of Toulouse, for objecting to the per- 
secution of his .people ? 

A. He was compelled by the pope to enter 
into a crusade (so called when religion is the oc- 
casion of the war) against his own vassals. 

Q. What gave rise to the faction which so 
long agitated Italy, the Guelf and Ghibelin? 

A. The wars of Frederic Barbarossa against 
Milan, which with other cities was opposed to 
the emperor; but part of Lombardy siding with 
him, tibe cities to the north of Italy split into two 
distinct factions, or political parties. 

Q« About what year did this faction arise ? 
Av It first arose early in the twelfth century. 
These two leading parties caused civil dissension 
between the cities of Lombardy, and even spread 
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am lUlj : tlie Gucifr Kiqipoited Ibe pope,^d 
fiNrmedthe church partj; the GUbelin were 09 
the imperial or Grennan ade. 

Q. From what Gianum families were these 
aamee deriived? inform me who were tbe 
Gfid[&? 

A. The Ghiel& took their name from a rerf 
fllastrioos Gennan fionilj, several of whom had 
hem successiyelj dukes of Bavaria in the t^ali^ 
and deventh centuries. The heiress of the last 
of these married a yoonger son of the house of 
Este^ a nohle famity settled near Padua^ and 
possessed of great estates in Italj^ on each bank 
of the river Po« 

Q. What English soveceigns are descended 
from the Ouelf mmilj ? 

A. The royal line of Brunswick. 

Q. Who were the Grerman family of 6hi- 
belins? 

A. The name of Ghibelin is derived from a 
village of Franconia, whence Conrad of SaBc 
came. The Swabian emperors of Germany were 
in perpetual dispute with the popes. 

Q. What was the state of the republics of 
Italy at the commencement of the thirteenth 
century? 

A. The republics of Italy^ in the beginning 

of the thirteenth century^ were so nttmeroua imd 

{n«)tfi)endenty and the revolati<ms in them so 

nty that it is a difficult matter to l^v^oid 

on in following their history. 
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Q, The cities, however, irtay be divided into 
four clusters; name the first of these, which 
fonmed central Lombardy? 

A. Milan, Cremona, Pavia, Brescia, Ber- 
gamo, Parma, Piacenza, Mantua, Lodi, Alex- 
andria, and several others less distinguished. 
These were the original seats of Italian liberty, 
the great movers in the wars of the elder 
Frederick, 

Q. Which party received support from Mi- 
lan, the chief of this cluster of cities ? 

A, The Guelf, or church party; since the 
treaty of Constance, Milan had rendered Lodi 
and Pavia almost her subjects, and was in strict 
union with Brescia and Piacenza. 

Q. But what two cities were unshaken sup- 
porters of the Gliibelin or German party ? 
A. Parma and Cremona. 

Q« Name the second class of Lombard 
cities. 

A. Pour only are woilh mentioning, Verona, 
Vicenza, Padua, and Treviso ; these were in the 
Guelf interest, but many of their nobles sup- 
ported, the Ghibelins. 

Q. What cities formed the third cluster of 
the Lonabard republics ? 

' A* The ciUes in Romagna, Bologna, Imola, 
Paeza, Ferrara, and several others. ThelGuelfs 
usually preponderated. 

Q. Mention the fourth class ^ of cities in 
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which the Guelf and GUbelin parties had great 
contention. 

A. The whole o£ Tuscany, separated almost 
entirely from the politics of Lombardj and 
Romagna. Florence headed the Guelf cities in 
this province ; Pisa, the Ghihelin. 

Q. What act of usurpation^ the most pompous 
in all the records of the church of Rome^ and 
the greatest stretch of illegal power, did the 
pope commit towards Frederick the Second^ 
emperor of Germany? 

A. In hatred to the house of Swabia, the 
Roman pontiff convoked a council of one hun* 
dred and forty prelates, or priests, and when the 
question had been solemnly discussed, whether 
Frederick ought not to be deposed, the pope 
(of course the voice of those present) formafty 
excommunicated Frederick, by which he de* 
prived him of all his kingdoms, and absolved 
nis subjects from their fidelity. This aet of 
arrogance on the part of the pope excited 
rebellion and kept up constant war» 

Q. After the death of Frederick the Second, 
A. D. 1250, what followed? 

A. His son, Conrad, had a contest to main- 
tain with Rome for every part of his inheri- 
tance, as well as for the imperial crown« 

Q. In consequence of the implacable hatred 
of the popes towards the house of Swabia^ for 
what part of his territory in Italy had Conrad 
next to fight ? 
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A. Conrad was reduced to figlit fer tlie king- 
dom of Naples, the pope claiming that kingdom 
as forfeited to its feudal superior, the Holy See, 
Conrad, however, died prematurely, a. d. 1264, 
and was succeeded by his brother, Manfped« 

Q. Did Manfred succeed in keeping the 
kingdom of Naples V 

A. Manfred retained it by his bravery and 
address^ in despite of the Roman pontiff, who 
was compelled to call in the assistance of a 
more powerful arm, and, accordingly, resolved 
to place Charles of Anjou, brother of the king of 
France, on the throne of Naples and Sicily. 

Q, What was the result of the contest be- 
tween Manfred and Charles of Anjou? 

A. A battle decided the fate of Naples, a.d. 
1266 ; Manfred was killed, and Charles of 
Anjou succeeded to the dominion of Naples. 

Q. But what heir of the Fredericks re- 
umnedl 

A, Conradin, son of Conrad, who attempted 
to regain his inheritance, but falling into the 
hands of Charles was mhumanly put to death. 

Q. What ended with the wicked execution of 
Conradin ? 

A. With the death of Conradin the male line 
of the house of Swabia was extinct, and the tri- 
umph of the Guelf party complete. But Con- 
stance, a daughter of Manfred^ succeeded to the 
throne of Sicily . 
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Sicily, which wa» ^ the OMbdiii pntjr, aad 
Qondequcntly opposed to Charles ? 

A. The Sicilians^ enraged at the ci^aduct q[ 
Chades of Anjou, brother to Lewis the Nixith 
of France, retaliated, by murdenng e¥ery FjkucIh 
man in the island in one night. This shocking 
massacre, termed the Sicilian Vespers, hap- 
pened on Easter Sunday, A. d» 1282. 

Q. How came the Sicilians to take 8odb«aii 
interest in the house of Swabia ? 

A. Constance, tlie daughter of Manfred, 
possessed Sicily in her father's right, although 
compelled to abandon Naples to Charles. The 
Sicilians therefore espoused the German cause, 
and Constance maiTying Peter the Third of 
Spain, of the house of Arragon, secured to 
herself further protection. 

Q. What war did the Sicilian Vespers give 
rise to ? 

A« To a war between France and Spain. 
The king of Arragon's fleet being near^ the 
Sicilians called in his assistance, upon which be 
sailed for Palermo and accepted the SicSian 
crown. Thus Charles of Anjou lost Sicily, bat 
continued king of Naples. 

Q. What more have you to say of the faction 
of the Guelfs and Ghibelins ? 

A. The distinction of Guelf and Ghibefin, bad 
m iaet almost lost its meaning after ibedeatk of 
Frederick the Second, but with the death of 



eilingiiida^ed^ and the fiictioBi ceased. 

Q. Were these terms used in Italy after the 
decline of the Ghibelin party ? 

A. The hatred of families and of individnals 
had been too great to subside easily, and the 
term Gnelf and Ghibelin long continued to be 
diflttngnishfng names, to denote the politics of 
two parties. — ^Politics mean particular opinions 
conceFning Uie goyemment.of a country. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

The cities of Lombardy cease to he Republics^ 
The rise of the Italian family of the Visconti, 
The Pope quits Rome for Avignon, and returns 
after seventy years. War between Genoa cmd 
Venice. Bante, the father of Italian liter- 
ature. 

. Q. After the termination of the Guelf and 
Ghibelin feetion, what change took place in the 
republican cities of Lombardy ? 

A. The Lombard cities became subject to 
lords. 

Q. How was tliat brought about? 
Av By force, or stratagem, or free consent^ 
filmost all the Lombard republics Imd already 
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fallen under the yoke of some leading citizen^ 
who became the lord (sign<MPe) of his couiitrir. 

Q. What Lombard city gave the first instance 
of a voluntary delegation of sovereignty? 

A. The city of Ferrara placed itself under 
the lord of Este. Other eities foUowiBg the 
example, at the latter end of the thirteenth 
century there were almost as many princes in 
the north of Italy as there had been free cities 
in the preceding age. 

Q. What two great Italian families con- 
tended at Milan, which had long been much 
agitated by dissensions between the nobility amd 
the people ? 

A. The people chose Martin Delia Torre for 
lord, opposed by the Yisconti, who succeeded in 
supplanting the Torriani family in Milan, and 
established that of Matteo Y isconti in 1318. 

Q. The term of Guelf and Ghibelin continuing 
to express a political party, ({(ft or against the 
pope,) to which did the Visconti belong ? 

A. The Visconti were acknowledged heads of 
the Ghibelin party, which now revived in Italy. 
The Delia Scala also maintained the credit of 
the same domination on the Guelf side between 
the Adige and the Adriatic, and had long been 
established as lords of Verona. 

Q. What four other houses (a term applied 
to noble families) occupied the second rank ? 
A. Those of feste, at Ferrara and Modena; 
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of 8cBi&y, at Yerooa ; of Carrara^ at Padna ; 
and that of Oonzaga^ at Mantua^ which conti* 
nued to reign im(Qstiirbed till the eighteenth 

century. 

Q. The powerful family of Yisconti^ in de^ 
fiance of tne exeommnnications of the popes, 
continuing to prosper, what farther territory did 
they obtam ? 

A. The Visconti added city after city to the 
dominion of Milan, till at last it absorbed all 
the north of Italy. 

Q. After the Yisconti overpowered the ^reat 
family of Scala, what further cities submitted 
to him ? 

A. No power intervened, from Vercelli, in 
Piedmont, to Feltre and Belluno ; while the free 
cities of Tuscany, Pisa, Siena, Perugia, and 
even Bologna, voluntarily owned the Yisconti 
for their master. 

Q. What marriages into the royal houses of 
England and France, completed the elevation of 
the Yisconti family ? 

A. Galeazzo Yisconti purchased, with 100,000 
florins, a daughter of France for his son ; a few 
years after, Lionel, duke of Clarence, second 
son of Edward the Third of England, married 
Galeazzo's daughter ; and the union of Yalentine, 
daughter of Gian Galeazzo, with the duke of 
Orleans, in 1989, served to transmit a claim in 
her descendants to the throne of France. 
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Q. We will now pause xm the pcriitiwof 'Ae 
Lombard aties^ to inquire what was tbe Btttt-s6 
fiimons (jbr the arrc^anee of its st^le) isBae4 by 
Pope Booi&ce the Eighth ? 

A. The pope and the king of France quar- 
relled ; when Boni&ce the Eighth, in a memorable 
boll, declared, " that the successor of St. Peter 
mled the earth, by the divine right, with the 
temporal sword, no less than the church with 
the spiritual ; and that eyeiy man who presumed 
to question this doctrine was excluded from the 
possibility of salvation." 

Q. What pope did Philip the Fair, of France, 
by his manoeuvres, get elected to the papal chair 
on its becoming vacant ? 

A. Clement the Fifth, a French prelate, who, 
A.D. 1305, at the desire of the king, transfer!^ 
the papal residence to Avignon, where' it con- 
tinued seventy years, which was denominated by 
the Italians the Babylonian captivity. 

• Q. What was the condition of Rome after the 
removal of the pope to France ? 

A. The Roman nobility were engaged m 
perpetual war with each other. Not content with 
their own fortified palaces in RoroCi they tutiied 
the monuments of antiquity into strong holds ; 
not even the downfal of the Western empire 
was so fatal to its capital as the feuds of -the 
Orsini and Colonna families. 

Q. What. obscure man, in the midst of this 
umult and con&sion, conceive^ the pngeoi (of 
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tmtftnag Rsme not only to good order, bujt to 
its aacient greatness ? 

A« Nicola dl Riensi; he harangued both 
the nobles and people with complete saccess; 
and all parties sabmittiug to his power^ he was 
placed at the head of a new goTemment, with 
the title of Tribune, and with almost unlimited 
power. 

Q. Did the pope approTe of the authority 
giren to Rienzi, who was regarded as the dcs* 
tined restorer of Rome and Italy ? 

A. Though the court at Arignon could not 
approve, yet it temporized enough not directly 
to oppose it. 

Q. What effect had this extraordinary eleva- 
tion on the character of Rienzi ? 

A. This sudden exaltation intoxicated his 
understanding, and totally unfitted him for so 
eleyated a condition. After experiencing many 
reverses, Rienzi was killed in an insmTection. 

Q. The popes finding they lost ground in 
Italy by remaining in France, resolved to return; 
in what year did tlie pope again settle in Rome ? 

A. In the year 1377 the pope returned to 
Rome, and the city again submitted to his 
authority. 

Q. What formidable confederacy was now 
formed against Venice? 

A. Venice had provoked many enemies 
l^des Genoa: Fi-ancis Carrara, signor of 

X 8 
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Padua, and the king of Haagaiy, wj&^ leadooi 
of the opposition* 

Q. Who were admirals of the conteadbg 
fleets? 

A. Pietro Doria was admiral of the Genoese, 
and Vittor Pisani of the Venetian. 

* Q. Notwithstanding the exertions of the Doge 
Contarini, the fall of Venice appeared to* be so 
near, that the senate eyen deliberated' on trans- 
porting the seat of their liberty to Candia^ 
what happened ? 

A. Carlo Zeno, a Venetian admiral^ quite 
accidentally returned from the Levant with 
eighteen galleys and a store of , provisions. 
This unexpected assistance saved Venice; and 
the Genoese were defeated. 

Q. The duke of Savoy bringing about a 
reconciliation, how was it concluded ? 
. A. By the peace of Turin, when Venice 
surrendered most of her territorial possessions to 
the king of Hungary. 

Q. Amongst the nobility of Genoa, (thtf city 
began to decline from this time,) which four 
families were most distinguished ? 

A. The Grimaldi, rieschi, Doria^ and 
Spinola : the two former of Guelf polities ; the 
latter, adherents of the empire. 

Q. What only instance occurred of a Doge 
of Venice being tempted to betray the freedom 
of the republic by aiming at sovereign powier f 
' A; Marin Falieri formed a. conspiracy v for 



ffiftt purpose at Venice^ a. zi« 1353 ; but on iuc 
being discoveredj he confessed bis guilt, and the 
anstocnusy (or nobles) of Venice ordered his 
execution in the ducal palace. 

Q. Who were the Troubadours ? 

A. The early poets of Italy, who celebrated 
ill sotaff the exploits of chivalry and the praise of 
Mr ladies. 

0. To what foreigner and enemy did Italy 
owe the beginning of her national literature ? 

A. To Frederick the Second, emperor of 
Germany : he both encouraged the art and 
cultivated it: among the very first essays of 
Italian' verse we find his productions, and those 
of his chancellor, Piero Delle Vigne. 

Q. There is much obscurity in the rise of the 
Italian language, but inform me who were the 
earliest poets in Italy ? 

A. The Tuscan poets were the first to awake 
to the beauties of their native tongue, refined 
from the impurities of the rude dialects com- 
monly spoken. 

Q. Who was the first historian, and nearly 
the first prose writer, in Italy ? 

A; Bioordano Malespini : he has left memo- 
rials of the Florentine republic down to the 
je%v A.D. 1281, which, after his death, was 
conytinued, by Giachetto Malespini, to a. p. 
1286. 

< Qw In die next age, what writer is considered 
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the father o£ Italiaa poetry, and ^iie^firrt name 
ia the literature <^ the middle ages ? . 

A* Dante (or Durante) Alighkri^ whp mt»^ 
bom at Florence, where be filled the office of the 
priori, or chief m^strate. Dante was of the 
Guelf politics, but nis own party quarrellipg/ 
they split into two factions, the Bianchi and'tiie 
Neri, and Dante was banished. 

Q. On being banished from Florence, Dante 
changed his party ; what became of him ? 

A. In his adversity he changed to the Ght* 
belin or imperial interests, and tasted, in hs 
own language, the bitterness of another's bresd* 
He died in exile, at Ravenna, A. p. 13*21* 



CHAPTER XXXVI, 

War between Genoa and Pisa, Count UgotinOf 
a Pisan nolle, starved to death, Widiff 
writes against the Church of Rorne, Tyran^ 
ny of the Ouelf party in Florence, Pisa 
Is sold to Florence. Salvestro de Medici, 
Micliael di Lando banished from Florence, 

Q. OsNOA and Venice have been noticed; 
what other city soon became of importance, mta- 
ated not many miles from the port of Legbom ? 

A. Pisa, which liad been distinguished as -a 
commercial city ever since the age of the OfKoff.- 
From her port of Leghora and that of <Gq<Imi,. 
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the eartfefit naval armaments of the western 
nations were fitted out against the Saracen cor- 
sairs^ who mfesfed the Mediterranean. 

' Q* What improyements particularly mark the 
prosperous era of the Pisans ? 

A. Pisa was the first Italian city that took a 
pride in architectural magnificence. 

. Q» What ancient buildings deserve particular 
notice at Pisa^ and are visited by travellers at 
the present day ? 

A, The cathedral, built in the eleventh cen- 
tunr ; the baptistory ; the famous leaning tower, 
or belfry ; and the arcades, which surround the 
Campo Santo, or cemetery of Pisa, are of the 
twelfxh, or at latest of the thirteenth, century, 
and remain in perfect preservation. 

Q. Although the rival cities of Genoa and 
Pisa remained friends longer than could have 
been expected, yet ancient dissensions arose; 
to what nave their quarrels been compared ? 

A* The naval contests between Genoa and 
Pisa, though much longer protracted, resemble 
the warfare of Carthage and Home in the first 
Punic war. 

Q^ What naval action occasioned the com- 
plete defeat of the Pisans? 

A* In one fatal action, off the little isle of 
Meh)i^, the whole naval fieet of Pisa was 
dfi9^jed. 
. (Q^iiWhat Pisan noble was said purposdy to 
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have lost the battle, and prerented the ransom 
of the captiyes to secure his power ? 

A. Count Ueolino. and the accusations 
against him being^ci«diUd, he was condemned, 
together with his youn^ family, to be starved to 
death in prison. This shocking cruelty has 
often been made the subject of pathetic illus- 
tration by poetry and painting. 

Q. In what manner did Pisa become attached 
to Florence ? 

A. Pisa was included in the acquisitions of 
Gian Galeazzo Yisconti ; and at his death, one 
of his family seized the dominion, and finally the 
Florentines purchased, for 400,000 florins, a 
rival and once equal city. 

Q. Amonffst the foreigners who entered into 
the service of the Italian states,' what English- 
man is particularly distinguished ? 

A. Sir John Hawkwood, who was bred a 
taUor. This very eminent man had served in 
the wars of Edward the Third, of England, 
who conferred on him the honour of knighthood. 

Q. For what is the name of Sir John Hawk- 
wood worthy to be remembered ? 

A. As that of the first distinguished com- 
mander who had appeared in Europe since the 
destruction of the Roman empire^ 

Q. In what services was he enmsei in 
Italy? ^^ 

A. For thirty years he was continually cn- 
iged in the service of the Visconti, of the pope, 
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or of the Florentines, to whom he devoted him- 
self with more steadiness than he had shewn in 
his first campaigns, A. d. 1379. 

Q. How did the Florentine republic at his 
death testify their gratitude ? 

A. By a public funeral and a monument to 
his memory. 

Q. What discovery was made, which soon 
completely changed the mode of warfare ? 

A. The application of gunpowder in warfare. 
It was introduced, through the means of the 
Saracens, into Europe, and is noticed by Arabic 
writers ; but it was not in use, or indeed known, 
except to philosophers, till the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 

Q, What contentions were agitating the 
Roman church ? 

A. On the death of Gregory the Eleventh, 
A.»« 1378, Urban the Sixth was chosen to suc- 
ceed him ; but a party of cardinals repenting the 
ehoioe, raised a rival, Clement the Seventh, to 
the pontificate. 

Q. What was this great quarrel of the con- 
tending popes called ? 

A. The great schmn of the West, It divided 
the western church for fifty years. 

Q. What other division was agitating the 
church of Rome ? 

A. The quarrels of the Dominican and the 
Franciscan friars. The formidable and ini- 
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liar office it was to persecute, eomU^ the J><>iBi« 
nican» to prooeed to the loost erael xey«iiget>ii 
their opponents, and numbers of FraaiHSoatts 
perished at the stake, or, in other words, yere 
burnt to death. 

Q. What opposition did the church of Rome 
experience, notwithstanding its efforts to keep 
people in ignorance ? ^ 

A. The vices and errors of the Roman church, 
and its glaring departure from the gospel of 
Christ, at length opened the eyes o£ several pf 
their own body, and popery began to have many 
opponents; the most formidable of whom was 
Wicliff, an Englishman, bom A. D. 13^4. 

. Q. What most valuable w<x\L did Widiff 
produce ? 

A. The first complete translation of . the 
Bible which had ever appeared in the English 
tongue* The pope issued no less thaa five 
bulb against Wicliff, but he was protected by 
the house of Lancaster, in England. Awi 
much persecution, Wicliff died at Lutterwoi;th, 
A.l>. 1384. 

Q, What. have you to remark conceifnin^ the 
events of the fourteenth century ? 

• A. That the age of darkiiess was passing 
away, a love of knowledge and inquiry was 
evidently pr^ressing in Europe, and the oorrup* 
"ions of the Koman church, exposed by Wiclifi) 



awdcefMKi the mind tOTefl^ction imd a desira to 
read the Bihle, whieh Gontinued to inorease^ not* 
wHhataading the persecuting efforts of the 
Romish church. 

Q. What, besides the disturbed state of the 
early ages from frequent barbarous invasions^ 
eaused the extinction of learning in Italy? 

A. The entire neglect of the study of ancient 
authors^ and the Latin language ceasing to be 
spoken. Greek was unknown^ and true Chris- 
tianity almost lost sight of: and the slavery of 
ignorance was the consequence. 

Q. What ages are properly called the dark 
ages, and when did learning begin to advance ? 

A. The darkest period was from the sixth to 
the eleventh century : when so stupidly bigoted 
was Christendom, that the study of Rome's 
^eatest authors, especiallv her poets, was almost 
forbidden. A change tooK place in the course of 
the twelfth century, when learning began to 
make some progress, and happily continued to 
advance. 

Q. What further step was made in learning in 
the thirteenth century ? 

A. There seems to have been soine decline 
of classical literature, in consequence probably 
of the scholastic philosophy being more attended 
to ; but in the fourteenth century an ardent zeal 
for the restoration of ancient learning displayed 
itself. 
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Q. Whet was a branch of trade in motms- 
teries at this time? 

A. The copjing of books, which manusmpts, 
as might be supposed, were sold at a high price. 

Q. When was the nniyersity of Bologna 
established? 

A. As far back as the eleventh coitury ; but 
early in the twelfth the study of Roman law 
bronght a throng of scholars round the chair of 
its professors. 

Q. When was a knowledge of the Greek 
authors reviyed in Italy? 

A. In the fourteenth century^ Leontius Pila- 
tuSy a Greek natiye of Thessialonica, was en- 
couraged by Bocaccio, an Italian poet, to ^ye 
public lectures on Homer, at Florence. The 
fall of the Eastern Empire, conquered by the 
Turks, A.j>. 1445, occasioned the resort of 
Greeks into Italy, and reyiyed the study of 
Grecian learning. 

Q. What disturbances arose in Floi'ence ? 

A. Feuds between the Bianchi and Neri 
families. Corso Donati, chief of the latter 
family, might represent the intrepid, ambitious 
character of a citizen noble of an Italian republic. 

Q. Who were the popular nobles in Florence ? 

A. Florence had her plebeian nobles (popo- 
lani grandi) as well as Rome ; the Peruzzi, the 
Ricciy the Albizi, the Medici, correspond to the 
Catos, the Pompeys, the Bi*utuses, and the 
Antonines of ancient times. 
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Q. What foreigner, in the employ of the 
Florentines^ wished to usurp the goyemm^it of 
Florence ? 

A. Walter Brienni, duke of Athens, who was 
descended from one of the French crusaders, 
and had settled in Greece. He was appointed 
to the militaiy command at Florence, which was 
united with domestic jurisdiction. 

Q. How did the duke of Athens conduct the 
affairs of Florence ? 

A. His excesses and tyranny rendering him 
ohnoxious, the city was barricaded in all direc- 
tions, and, afler a contest of some duration, he 
consented to abdicate his signiory, and Florence 
recovered her liberty, but not her peace. 

Q. What law did the Guelf party obtain to 
restrict the foreign artizans settled at Florence ? 

A. Jealous of foreigners becoming members 
of corporations, a law was passed excluding 
from public trust all persons not being natives of 
the city or its territory. 

Q. What further severe law was passed by the 
Guelfs? 

A. A law was passed, declaring every one 
whose ancestors at any time, since the year 
1 300, had been known Ghibelins, or who had 
not the reputation of sound Guelf principles, 
incapable of being elected to office. 

Q. What was the government of Florence at 
tliis disturbed period ? 

A. An oligarchy ; so called when the affairs 
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of a state are in the guidance of a few of the 
most powerful citizens. 

Q. What continued hostility did the Guel£ 
manifest towarc^s the Ghibelins ? 

A. A la^ was made that every person ac- 
cepting office who should be convicted of Ghi- 
belism, or of Ghibelin descent, upon testimony of 
public fame, became liable to punishment, 
capital or pecuniary, at the discretion of the 
priors. The imputation of Ghibelinism by this 
act of tyranny soon became a pretext for warn- 
ing persons from office, and for gratifying per- 
sonal revenge. 

Q« What man of approved patriotism, and 
whose family had been of known Guelf prin- 
ciples, would not be warned from office ? 

A. Salvestro de Medici, who was appointed the 
gonfalonier of justice, in June, 1378. 

Q. What was the consequence of Salvestit) 
de Medici proposing to mitigate the severity of 
the law ? 

A. His proposal being rejected, a tumult 
took place, and many houses of the Guelfe were 
destroyed ; a committee of magistrates at length 
were empowered to reform the state, and to 
regulate the trading companies, the dissen^ons 
regarding which was the great cause of the 
dispute. 

Q. Another faction arising, what tradesman 
was elected gonfiedonier ? 



. A*^ Mi{^ael di LafndQ, 9, wool^H^arder, half 
dressed and without shoes, baj^ning to hold the 
st^dai*d of justice, was promoted by the mob 
to the high 6ffice of gonfalohier, or siguior, with 
authority to reform the city at his pleasure. 

Q. What was the. character of Lando, thus 
accidentally elevated at the caprice of the mob ? 

A. Fortunately Lando was a man of courage, 
moderation, and integrity, and he gave imme- 
diate proofs of these qualities, by making his 
office respected. 

Q. Did Lando succeed in quelling the distur- 
bances ? 

A. Lando restored tranquillity to Florence, 
and retired from the office of gonfalonier with the 
approbation of all historians, 

Q. Who succeeded Lando in the office? 

A. Another wool-comber ; but wanting the 
intrinsic worth of Lando, his mean station cre- 
ated discontent, excited sedition, and a tumult 
ensiled; the inferior tradesmen were benefited 

in the end. 

Q. What three men of distinguished families 
who had been instigatora of the revolution, 
became leaders at Florence ? 

A. Benedetto Alberti, Tomaso Strozzi, and 
Georgio Scali. After a short period of coniu- 
sion, tranquillity was restored. 

Q. What became of Michael di Lando? 

A. Hfe was banished from Florence by the 
aristocracy (nobles who now regained the aseen- 

Y 3 
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dmcj) ; a kard seotence £)r one who hiSL edsT" 
cised authority so bkindessly^ and ms» m&BB* 
over known to be a naan of worth : bat paiitf 
spirit too often throws merit in the shadew 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Tlie Angevin kings of Naples. Joanna of, 
Naples. LadislaiLs. Joanna the Second. 
Cliarles the Fourth crowned at Milan and at 
Rome. TJie Golden BuU. Termination of 
the dark and middle ages. 

Q. What line of kings continued to reign in 
Naples ? 

A. The Angevin line, so called from being 
descended from the French house of Anjon. 

Q. After the ruin of the German Swabian 
family, did the popes continue pleased with that 
of France ? 

A, The popes soon became as jealous of the 
French as they had been of the German influ- 
ence, not finding the implicit obedience to the 
Papal See which had been expected. 

Q. What territory besides that of Italy was 
possessed by the Angeyin kings. in Franqei. which 
thereby enabled them to encroach on the Itali^m 
provinces in the north ? 
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At Thtt Angeyin longs were likewise soTe* 
reigns of Pfovenoey m Franee, from whence 
they eaatlj invaded Piedmont, and threatened 
the Milanese. Robert the Third of Naples, 
and of this line, almost openly aspired, like his 
grandfather, to a real sovereignty over all Italy. 

Q. What queen of Naples was supposed to 
have murdered her husband ? 

A. Joanna, married to Andrew, an Hunga- 
rian prince, who was murdered, on which Louis, 
hia brother, invaded Naples, partly as an aven- 
ger and partly as a conqueror. 

Q. What became of Queen Joan, or Joanna ? 

A. She escaped from Naples with her second 
husband to Provence ; but after an investigation 
of the alleged murder by Pope Clement the 
Sixth, Joan was acquitted and returned to 
Naples, where she reigned peaceably for thirty 
years, not meddli9ff, like her progenitors, in the 
general concerns of Italy. 

Q. How many husbands had Joan of Naples ? 

A. Joan, or Joanna, had four husbands. 
From having been suspected to have murdered 
the first, a stigma, deserved or not, rests on her 
character, which time does not efface. The ruins 
of her palace may still be seen at Naples. 

Q. What Neapolitan king, with bold inde- 
pendignce, opposed the pope ? 

A, Ladisiaus, who, although a feudal vassal 
to the pope, dared to seize upon Rome ; the dis- 
ordered state of the Roman chui'ch being such. 
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that it gave faixn aa opportuai^ of p(»$as9U)g 
hiiDBelf of great fart of tbe papal teyrrUoiy*.. , , 

Q, What is singularly striking in thi^ portion 
of the history of Italy ? 

A. To witness the power of the pppes in 
subduing emperors ancl empires to the lowest 
distress and humiliation ; the boundless and 
yet successful usurpations of the Papal See 
abroad ; and to observe their authority and 
spiritual censures so often unheeded in Italy« 
The Yisconti despised the thunders of Roaiie^ 
and we even see Ladislaus, a tributary yaseal, 
seizing upon Rome itself as his spoil. 

Q. In what way may this independence of 
the states of Italy, and even on some occandons 
of the Roman people rising against the pope> be 
accounted for ? 

A. The papal power must be firet viewed 
abroad. At one time, Rome possessed the half 
of England, and even a larger portion of c^her 
countries, under the name of church lands, 
which, being well cultivated and ricli in wealthy 
monasteries and convents, gave the popes so 
preponderating an influence, that kings were 
sensible of the ease with which their subjects 
could be excited to rebellion, nn^ therefore ihiind 
it the safest policy to bow to the Papal See, 
either when conscious of inabiKty to resis^ or, 
after resistance, to submit, as the only ^tince of 
retaining any property at all ; wliereas Italy M^te 
parcelled out into a number of small 8taim»; 
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even cities were independent and republican in 
principle, and the property being so limited, the 
church could not get possession of any part 
without a severe struggle. 

Q. Mention somft- of the contests the pope 
had to experience in Italy, 

A. The kingdom of Lombardy was in con- 
stant warfare with Rome. The emperors of 
Germany maintained their opposition in the 
faction in which the Italian cities took part, the 
Ghibelins against the Guelfs ; and then the 
Angevin kings of Naples, whom the popes 
themselves had aided to supplant the German, 
cared so little for the pope's authority as to 
entertain hopes of making themselves masters 
of all Italy. 

Q. What further conquest was Ladislaus 
meditating when he died ? 

A. Ladislaus, king of Naples, was disposed 
to have carried his arms further north, and to 
have attacked the republic of Florence, if not 
the Lombard states of Italy, when death, the 
arrester of all human ambition, relieved Italy 
from farther dread of his arms. 

Q. Who succeeded Ladislaus to the throne of 
Naples? 

A. Joanna the Second, an unworthy charac- 
ter ; and the kingdom in her reign relapsed 
into that state of anarchy from which its late 
sovereign had rescued it. 
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<2. What powerful rival nobles governed the 
palace with unlimited sway ? 

A. Sforza Attendolo, m*eat constable, and 
Sir Gianni Caraccioli. Srorza succeeded to the 
duchy of Milan. Joanna dying without chil- 
dren, the kingdom of Naples became a sul^ect 
of contention between the Angevin succession 
and Spain. 

Q. What was the government of Naples at 
the close of the fourteenth centuiy ? 

A. It was altogether a feudal government. 
This had been introduced by the Norman Kings, 
and the system had rather strengthened than 
declined under the Angevin race. 

Q. Had Italy succeeded in obtaining an entire 
independence of Germany ? 

A. The Italians never broke that almost in- 
visible thread which connected them to Ger- 
many. The great civilians, and the much 
greater poets, of the fourteenth century taught 
Italy to consider the emperor as a dormant 
sovereign, to whom the various principalities 
and republics were subordinate, and during 
whose absence alone they had legitimate au- 
thority. 

Q. In what year was Charles the Fourth, 
emperor of Germany, crowned king of Lom- 
bardy, at Milan ? 

A. Charles the Fourth assumed the imperial 
dignity a. d. 1347, and was first crowned at 
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Aix-la-ChapcUe : aflerwards at Milan, and he 
was a third time crowned at Rome. 

Q. What gi*eat change did Charles the Fourth 
make in the Germanic body, by what is called 
the Golden Bull ? 

A. He divided the empire into circles^ and 
settled the mode of electing futarc emperors, — a 
rule ef succession which is still continued* 
By this bull, or decree, established at the diet of 
Neuremburgh, the number of electors was re- 
duced to seven, and the hereditary offices of the 
state were settled on them. 

Q. Why was it called the Golden Bull ? 

A. Because there was a gold seal fastened to 
the vellum on which it was written, representing 
the emperor on one side and the Capitol of Rome 
on the other. 

■Q. After the dissolution of the Germanic 
body, what title did the emperors of Germany 
assume ? 

A. That of emperors of Austria; from a 
conquered province of Austria, in Bohemia, 
which Rodolph of Hapsburgh anciently bestow- 
ed on his son Albert, with the title of duke, 
through which duke of Austria a long line of 
German emperors have descended, and an em- 
peror of that house continues to reign at the 
present day. Henceforth, when the Austrian 
influence is noticed in Italy, it must be remem- 
bered it continues to be German also. 

Q. What celebrated Doge ruled in Venice 1 
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republic with advantage far thirty-four yeai»; 
his son died in exile, and be was,, obliged to 
resign his office of Doge. Foscari died of 
grief shortly after his deposition, 

Q. When do the middle ages terminate? 

A. Historians consider those aged, eall^ 
middle ages, to end at various great politieal 
events which occurred from the fiftee&th to the 
sixteenth century ; such as the destrui^km of 
the Eastern empire by the Turks; the inven- 
tion of printing ; the Reformation ; the discovery 
of America; Charles the Eighth, of Franoe, 
invading Italy, &c. 

Q, What difference is -there between the 
dark and the middle ages ? 

A, They are usualfy considered to mean the 
same period, expressing that interval from the 
sixth to the fifteenth century, when Europe was 
in a deplorable state of ignorance and super- 
stition : the four centuries, however, immediately 
prior to the sixteenth are properly the middle 
ages, as the human mind had been progressively 
improving, and though but slowly, still the 
advance was considerable, compared with the 
dreary gloom of preceding years. 

« 

Q. What' excited the attention of Romaa 
Christians in different parts of Europe? 

A. The flagrant misconduct of the popes and 
the clergy, also of various Roman Catholic 
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refigions <ytdere^ tnade Christies in m«nj places 
desirous that some reform should take place. 

Q: But what followed every attempt to bring 
that about? 

A . Decided opposition from the popes ; and 
the Inquisition persecuted to death wnoever were 
bold enough to desire a better state of things. 

Q. What German reformer suffered martyr- 
dom for the cause of religion, and was burnt at 
Cologne, A. B. 1822 ? 

A. Walter Lollard, a German divine. Wic- 
liff, Ae English Reformer, was bom in England 
two years after, in the reign of Edward the 
Second ; he adopted similar views to Lollard, 
of the need of reform in the Roman church, and 
his followers were therefore called Lollards. 
Lollard signif^in^ also a singer of hymns, the 
followers of Wicbff were designated Lollards as 
a term of reproach. Yet Wiciiff did not preach 
in vain ; the real truths of Christianity were not 
to be longer hid, although the Roman pontiffs 
exerted themselves, like their pagan ancestors, to 
prevent the promulgation oi the doctrine of 
Christ. Virtue, piety, and fortitude, distin- 
guished the enduring Christian martyrs equally 
m modern as in ancient times of Roman perse- 
cution, and they leave a no less bright example 
for posterity to follow. 

Q. What great change was taking place 
thfottghout Europe ? 

A. A wish to improve; and learning, which 
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liad been advanciiig by slow degreesi dififosed 
a spfarit of inquiry and an exercise of sound 
judgment, which paved the way for the great 
events of the succeeding century. Italy, at the 
close of the fourteenth century, was the country 
most distinguished for learning* About this 
time the bnghter day of mental improvement 
denoted the commencement of a new era; and 
as the dark ages have long since passed away, 
we shall now quit the middle centuries to delight 
in the sunshine of a yet more intellectual age 
than any preceding it, accomplishing such 
reform in religion as nad not been since me days 
of the Apostles. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

The Spanish hing, AlfonsOy obtains the throne of 
Naples. The Roman Church opposed by John 
JTuss, Jerome of Praguey avid the Ghneral 
Ziscal Printing invented, America disco- 
vered by Christopher Columbus^ a native of 
Genoa, The Medici family at FlorencCyfrom 
its rise to the death of Lorenzo the Ma^gnificent. 

Q. After a contest for several years for the 
throne of Naples, what Spanish king obtfuned 
it? 
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A. AlfiinsO) king of Arn^on, obtained the 
sovereignty of Naples, to the exclusion of the 
Angevin line. 

Q. What was the character of Alfonso sur- 
named the Magnanimoas ? 

A* He was by far the most accomplished 
sovereign the fifteenth century produced. The 
virtues of chivalry were combined in him 
with the patronage of letters, and a real enthu- 
siasm for learning, seldom found in a king, and 
especially in one so active and ambitious. 

Q. The fifteenth century being the age of 
the revival of learning, what did this devotion 
to literature secure to Alfonso, in Italy ? 

A. As sure a passport to general admiration 
as his more chivalrous perfection. Magnifi- 
cence in architecture, and the pageantry of a 
splendid court, added to his living almost 
entirely at Naples, made the gratefiil pride of the 
Neapolitans forgive the heavy taxes nis profiise- 
ness obliged him to impose. 

Q. Who succeeded Alfonso ? 

A. His son, Ferdinand : he was as dark and 
vindictive as his father was aftable and generous. 
The barons, knowing his unamiable disposition, 
caballed against him, but in the end Ferdinand 
was established on the throne of Naples, a. d. 
1464. 

Q. The great schism continuing in the Roman 
church, what council attempte4 ineffectually to 
close it ? 
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A* The oouncil of Pisa «ux>iikiimiiicated and 
depoBed two ocmtending pontifis, and elected a 
third, after which ageneral council was assembled 
at Constance, a. d. 1414, through the exertions 
of Sigismund, emperor of Germany. 

Q. How did the great schism finaUj termi- 
nate? 

A. The three competitors, after fruitless 
struggles, resigned, or were deposed ; and Martin 
the Fift^ was raised to the Papal throne. 

Q. What other object, besides settling the 
disputes of the contending popes, engaged the 
council of Constance ? 

A. The destruction of John Huss, a native of 
Prague, in Bohemia ; he was appointed, a. d. 
1408, rector of the university of that ci^, but 
scandalized that Christianity was made a cloak to 
every sin, Huss openly exposed the anti-christian 
tenets of the Church of Rome. The neighbouring 
clergy, to whose irreligious lives the piety of this 
reformer was a reproach and glaring contrast, 
complained to Rome, and Huss was excommuni- 
cated by the pope, without being heard. 

Q. What unscriptural mode of raising money 
had long been adopted by the Roman pontiffi, 
and the wickedness of which Huss particularly 
preached against? 

A. The sale of indulgences, or the pardon of 
sins for money, the prices of crime being fixed 
as articles of commerce. Pope John the "InMrenty* 
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seeood, then at war with the king of Naples, 
wanting money, despatched a legate to Prague 
and ot£er places, to raise troops by granting 
remission of sins to such as could pay, in order 
that he might prosecate the war. The spirited 
writings oi Huss ruined the levy by shewing how 
contrary such purchase and pardon was to the 
doctrine of the gospel. 

Q. Notwithstanding the emperor Sigismund 
gave Huss a safe conduct, on being summoned 
by the pope to rive an account of nis opinions, 
what became oihim ? 

A. He was sentenced to death, and was 
burnt in the presence of seven Roman Catholic 
bishops with aggravated cruelty, a. d, 1415; 
but tiiat Divine Master, in whose good cause 
John Huss suffered, supported him m the hour 
of trial; the utmost serenity, accompanied by a 
holy fortitude and inward peace, sustaining him 
to me last. 

Q. What is a very striking circumstance in 
the fifteenth century, regarding Italy and Ger- 
many? 

A. While learning was reviving, and the arts 
and sciences were m^ng great progress in Italy, 
— in Germany, (the country which had possessed 
tlie greatest courage in opposing the pope at one 
time, but had submitted with the most abject 
meanness at another,) religion, that wisdom 
which is from above, was prosecuting the work of 
reformation, and the popes, who had triumphantly 

Z 8 
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conipeUi9(l (emperors t» pay them bomige on 
their kneee, found their usurpaitiQiis effe^ually 
opposed in that very oountiy, in a wxy and 
manner which could haye been least expected ; 
so mysteriously do the ways of Providence woric 
out great events. 

Q. What reformer^ soon after the martyrdom 
of Huss, experienced a similar death ? *• 

A. Jerome of Prague was bamt alivO). a 
vear after Huss had suffered. In the ancient 
history of Rome^ as we have seen, the most 
cruel persecutions could not destroy the religion 
of Christy but ended in the opponents being 
converted. So shall we find in modem Boman 
history, that persecution was ineffectual in ^tin* 
guishing the spiritual light which spread abroad 
m the hearts of men, and whei^ver the Bible was 
read, the whole volumcy not parts, Roman Ghriik 
tians abjured these errors. It is the unshackled 
and free use of the entire Scriptures, which can 
alone produce their proper effect on the mind; 
and thus those Christians still continue unre- 
formed and unconverted, who have not the 
benefit of a free circulation of the Bible. But 
it must be hoped the time will come when they 
shall see their error, and Roman Christians be 
again worthy of commendation. 

Q. What Bohemian general, in coasequenoe 
of the persecutions of the Hussites, became their 
leader against Sigismund, emperor of Qper- 
many ? 
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A« JohnZiBOft: b^gaiaedBeyerai battles, and 
took the cit^Fof Pr^oe, and proved a formidable 
opponent to Sigismiindy who waseo often defeated 
that at length he desired peace. Zisca, who 
had become totally blind, was on his way to 
arrange the terms, when death ended his valuable 
life^ A. D. 1424. 

Q. What important discovery took place 
which greatly assisted the reformation, and was 
the greatest check the Roman chnrch had yet 
encountered ? 

A. The art of printing, invented about a. d. 
1440. Coster of Haerlem, Guttenburg of 
Strasburg, and Faust (or Fust) and SchcBffer 
of Mentz, with others, claim the honour of the 
invention, which does not rightly belong to one 
person, but to the improvements suggested by 
several. . This discovery, from its immense 
utility in the diffusion of knowledge, forms 
an epoch in the history of man, and some 
writers assert that the middle ages end at this 
period. 

Q. But in what sense was printing an enemy 
to the pope ? 

A. The Bible, which had been confined to 
a few, began to be better known, rare as it still 
continued ; yet, according to the unfailing truth 
of prophecy, the knowledge of the Lord did 
spread, and in proportion as the Scriptures were 
studied, the pagan remains in the church of 
Rome were abandoned ; of this the popes were 
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QonscHMiSy and mainly lioped» by pen^dentioii^^to 
check the piogress of the reformatioii. 

Q. What was the £b*st hook which issued from 
the presses of Faust, or Fust, and his associates^ 
at Mentz? 

A. An edition of the Vulgate, commonly 
called the Mazarin Bible, a copy having been 
discovered in the library whveh owes its name to 
Cardinal Mazarin, at Paris. 

Q. What amusement in the fourteenth century 
gave the first notion of taking off impressions 
on wood ? 

A. It is generally agreed that playing cards 
gave the first rude notion of taking off impres- 
sions fifom engraved figures upon wood ; but to 
the great names of Faust, Schceffer, and Coster, 
the invention of printing is due. Sweynheim 
and Pannartz carried the art into Italy the same 
year. 

Q. The fifteenth century is so prolific in 
events, that it is difficult to compress in a few 
pages what properly exhausts volumes. What 
great navigator was bom at Genoa ? 

A. Christopher Columbus, the discoverer of 
America,* was bom at Genoa, a.v, 1442. 

Q. His schemes of seeking a passage to 
India not being approved by his countrymen, 
in whose service did Columbus engage ? 

A. Spain was being 'governed oy Ferdinand 

♦ Amerira was discovered a. ». 1492. 
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and Isabdla, who promoted his yiews, and the 
newly discovered c5ontment was taken possession 
of by Columbus in their name. 

Q. What injuries did Columbus meet with 
fix>m persons envious of his great fame ? 

A. Notwithstanding the success of his voy- 
agesy through the misrepresentation of enemies, 
Ferdinand ordered an omcer, named Bovadilla, 
to inquire into his conduct abroad; and this 
man sent Columbus back to Spain in irons. 
Columbus cleared himself of the cnarges against 
him, but felt the ill-treatment he had endured so 
greatly, that he desired the irons which ha<^ 
bound him might be buried with him. 

Q. What favoured tribunal of the Roman 
church was established in Spain, in the reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella ? 

A. The Inquisition, which was cruelly exer- 
cised against the Moors and Jews. Six thou- 
sand persons were burnt to death in the space 
of four years, and above one hundred thousand 
suffered from its extortions and personal torture. 
This inhuman tribunal has only been abolished 
in recent years. 

Q. What was an auto da {€ ? 

A. The burning of hundreds of persons to- 
gether for their religion, afler the far greater 
number had had the most barbarous treatment 
practised on them. Pagan history presents no 
cruelty of sacrifice or persecution greater than that 
which Roman Catholic Christians have inflicted 
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OB those wlio came under the dispieasm^ of the 
pope. The Tngowiti^m was an easy and saooess- 
fmmeans of adding wealth to the Bomui church; 
as it nsoallj seised on the properly of its unhappy 
Tictims. 

Q. We will now torn fiom this sad sahject to 
the revival of learning in the hriUiant histoiy of 
Florence ; who were uie Medici ? 

A. The femily of the Medici were amongst 
the most considerable of the new or plebeian 
nobility. From the first years of the fourteenth 
century their name often occurs in the military 
annals of Florence. 

Q. Throughout the long depression of the 
popular faction the house of M^ci was always 
looked up to with hope ; by whom was it now 
represented ? 

A. By Giovanni de Medici, whose immense 
wealth, honourably acquired by commercial 
dealings, had already rendered the name cele- 
brated throughout Europe. 

Q. What was the disposition of Giovanni de 
Medici ? 

A. He was of a mild temper, and averse to 
cabals. Giovanni did not attempt to set up a 
party-, and was freely admitted to that share in 
public councils to which he was entitled by 
nis eminence and his virtues. 

Q. On the death of Giovanni, who became 
' 9ad of the Medici family ? 
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' A. His BOUj Cosmo de Medici, inheriting 
his father's riches and estimation^ with more 
talent and greater ambition, thought it time to 
avail himself of the popularity belonging to 

his name. 

• 

Q. An unprosperous war with Lucca and 
Cosmo incurring blamcy what followed ? 

A. He was arrested by a gonfalonier, or 
magistrate, devoted to the Albizi family, and 
banished, but the next year he was recalled in 
triumph to Florence, and the Albizi were com- 
pletely overthrown, 

Q. Who were now at the head of the state 
of Florence ? 

A. The house of Medici, who made all their 
government conducive to hereditary monarchy, 
and numbers of noble citizens of the opposite 
party were driven from their country, and even 
put to death. 

Q. For what was Cosmo de Medici cele- 
brated? 

A. For his patronage of learned men, libe- 
rality to the poor, and mr being a friend to im- 
provement and the fine arts, particularly painting, 
architecture, and sculpture. Cosmo obtained the 
honourable appellation o£ father of his country, 
and died, aner ruling Florence with great 
splendour for thirty-four years, a.d. 1464. 

Q. What opposition was made to Piero de 
Medici, his son f 
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A. Piero, thongfa not deficient either .in 
virtues or abilities, seemed too infirm in hfalth 
for the administration of government. A strong 
opposition was formed against him^ but the 
Medici were triumphant, and some of the most 
considerable citizens were banished. 

Q. The oligarchy of Florence being destroyed 
from the revolution of 1466, what may be dated 
from that time 7 

A. An acknowledged supremacy in the house 
of Medici, the chief of which nominated the 
regular magistrates, and drew to himself the 
whole conduct of the republic.. 

Q. After the death of Piero, which of his 
two sons took the reins of government? 

A. Lorenzo succeeded his father in the big^* 
est offices of the state; he was sumamed The 
Magnificent; but a party, jealous of the power of 
a single family, was soon formed to oppose him, 
and was supported by Pope Sixtus the Fourth 
and Ferdinand of ^Naples, whom he was com- 
pelled to resist. 

Q. What occasioned the pope to stir up a 
conspiracy against Lorenzo? 

A. Lorenzo having displeased the pope by 
resisting some of his encroachments, A*i>. 1478, 
a conspiracy was planned against Lorenzo, and 
a man named Piazzi undertook to assassiqate 
him and his brother, while the archbishop was to 
seize his palace. 
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Q. Where was the place chosen to perpetrate 
these murders, countenanced by Pope Sixtus the 
Fourth ?♦ 

A. In the cathedral; on the Lord's day, 
during the celebration of mass : the lifting up of 
the host was the signal agreed upon; Julian, 
L(»eBaM>'s brother, was kilkd on the spQt, but 
Lorenzo escaped with a slight wound. 

Q. What became of the archbishop ? 

A. The archbishop being found in Lorenzo's 
palace, whither he had repaired to take posses- 
sion, was arrested, as was also the assassin 
Piazzi, and both were immediately hanged, by 
the mob at the windows of the palace. 

Q. In what noble manner did Lorenzo behave 
towards his enemies ? 

A. He generously endeavoured to stop the 
resentment of his friends, who seemed deter« 
mined to extirpate his foes. 

Q. What other plot against his life, also 
headed by a high dignity of the Roman church, 
was frustrated ? 

A. Cardinal Riario and some exiles endea- 
voured to assassinate him, but the plot was 
discovered. • 

Q. When the pope found the disgraceful' 
part he had taken in attempting the life of the 
de Medici was known, how did he act? 

* See Beginnings of European Biography. By the Rev. Isaac 
Taylor, page SS. 

A A 
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A. He laid Florence under an interdict^ on 
aooonnt of the death of the aiehbishop, and, 
withont dissembling his participation in the 
erime, declared war against the republic. 

Q. What was passing at Milan at this time? 

A. A similar scene of yicJence; and the 
church was again chosen for the perpetration of 
murder. Galeazzo, duke of Milan, the un- 
worthy son o^ Francis Sforza, who had from 
his tyranny become detested by the Milanese, 
was assassinated in the church of St. Ambrose, 
at Milan. 

Q. Who were implicated in the murder, and 
what became of them ? 

A. Jerome Olgiati was the person whom 
Galeazzo had grossly injured, and he induced 
Carlo Yisconti and Lampaffnani to assist in de- 
stroying the tyrant; the first suffered a cruel 
death by the executioner^ but the other two were 
immediately put to death by the guards. 

Q. Who succeeded the duke, and under 
whose care was he placed ? 

A. His son, John Galeazzo, who was placed 
under the protection of his mother. Bona of 
Savoy. Her miardianship was contested by John's 
uncles, but the dispute ended in Oetavian Sforza 
being drowned in crossing the river Adda, and 
his brothers banished to mfferent cities. 

Q. We will now return to Florence; how 
did the war end with Pope Sixtus the Fourth ? 
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A. The pope, terrifi^ at the capture of 
Otranto by the Turks, made peace with Flo- 
rence. 

Q. What jpope, after the death of Sixtus the 
Fourth, conferred a cardmars cap on the son 
of Lorenzo, at that time only ei^ht years old ? 

A. Pope Innocent the Eighth, desirous of 
the finendship of Lorenzo, made a cardinal of 
his son John, who afterwards became the cele- 
brated Leo the Tenth. 

Q. What was the character of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent ? 

A. Lorenzo the Magnificent was the great 
firiend of science and of the fine arts, and the 
patron of learning. Although he completed 
the subversion of the Florentine repubhc, jet 
his splendid talents rendered him the shining 
character of the sge, . No charge of treachery 
or assassination has been substantiated against 
his memory, and by the side of Galeazzo or 
Ludovico Sforza, of Ferdinand or Pope Sixtus 
the Fourth, he shines with unspotted lustre. 

Q. What celebrated Italian painter, architect, 
and sculptor, lived at this period ? 

A. Michael Angelo, (called Buonarotti, to 
distinguish him from some of the same name,) 
bom in Tuscany, A. d. 1474. He established an 
academy at Florence, under the patronage of 
Lorenzo. 
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Q. In wliat year did Lorenzo de Medici die ? 
A. Lorensoy deservedly called the Magnifi- 
cent, died A.D. 1492. 

Q. What fi>llowed the early death of Lorenzo ? 

A. Fresh revolutions took place in Florence, 
amongst the earliest of which the temporary 
downml of his &mily is to be reckoned. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Itahf invaded by Charles the JEiglUh of France j 
who is soon convpeUed to quit the country, 
Ferdinand the Second succeeds to the throne 
of Naples, Leo the Tenth, ofthede 'Medici 
family^ elected Pope. The Meformation 
spreads throughout Europe, The Church of 
Some opposed by Ijutherj Melancthon, Calvin^ 
and Zuinglius. The Coirfession of Augsburg, 
from which time the Aeformers are catted 
Protestants, Celebrated Italians^ ^c, 

Q. What pontiff was elected on the death of 
Sixtos the Fourth, and who was equally un- 
worthy in character ? 

A. Innocent the Eighth, a. d. 1484. His 
enmity to the king of Naples was soon evinced 
by interrupting the commerce formerly carried 
on; and the barons joining the pope, war 
<H2C<^nst Naples was declared. 

^, How did the war terminate ? 



A. The papal troops were defeated, and peace 
was gmnted to the pope at the intercession of 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain. 

Q. What secretary to Frederick the Third of 
Germany was elevated to the papacy ? 

A. iKneas Sylvius; when secretary, he 
warmly supported the pre-eminence of councils 
over popes; but on his election to the papal 
chair, he ^made a complete recantation of his 
former assertions, shamelessly avowing, that as 
^neas Sylvius he was an unpardonable heretic, 
but as Pius die Second he was an orthodox pope. 

Q. Of what pope was it said, ^^ that there 
was a Nero among the popes, as well as among 
the emp&rors" of Kome? 

A. Alexander the Sixth, whose name was 
Borgia, one of those monsters of guilt which 
the world has rarely witnessed; he is said to 
have died by the poison which he had prepared 
for another. 

Q. What ^t astonishes the mind when 
reading of the crimes, the vices, and the ambi* 
tion of the far greater number of popes, and the 
worldliness of tne Papal See ? 

A. That the infaMibility of the pope still 
continues a doctrine of the Koman Catholic 
church. 

<Q, In what did the popes particularly de- 
grade their character in the fourteenth and 
nileenth centuries ? 

A A 3 
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A. la their eetiYe later&rence in: tlw pojitiw 
of Italj ; it howerar wtit the veil /rf reli^us 
delusion which had so long imposed on tl^ 
world, and die features of ordinaiy ^mbifion 
appeared without disguise. 

Q. What was the consequence, even in Italy, 
of tlds love of temporalities in the p<^>es ? 

A. Excommunications and interdictB, which 
had made Europe tremble, became gradually 
despicable as well as odious, when they were 
lavished in every squabble for territory which 
the pope was pleased to call his own. Popeir 
lost respect in Italy, and reform began to spread, 
but the Roman pontifis successfully checked its 
progress in Itaty, which country continues in 
the dark ages as regards religion. 

Q. Whom did the pope and the duke of 
Milan invite into Italy, to dethrone the reigning 
king of Naples ? 

A. Charles the Eighth,* king of France; 
but they soon betrayed him, and joined the 
kmg of Naples, whom they had invited Charles 
to depose. 

Q. What were the proceedings of Charles 
the Eighth ? 

A. Charles entered Italy by tiie Alps of 
Savoy, passed through Florence with the pomp 

♦ Mr. Hallam's Middle Ages of Italy terminates with the invaaton 
of that oonatry by Charles the Eighth, in the fi«««n* centuiy. The 
writer of this ouUinehas pursued the course of luluui history ftom 
tha^ period to the present lime, the nineteenth century, prineiHly 
flpom the Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, vol. xii. article " Italy.". 
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of a conqueror, pn^oeeded trimnphaEiitly to 
Rome^ afid obliged the pope to ficoede to a 
trea^ dietated hj him. 

Q. What act of mean humiliation, extraor- 
dinaiy from its -absurdity, did Charles paj" to 
the pope ? 

A« Charles, after besieging the pope in Rome, 
and ibrcing hun to submission, deyontlj kissed 
his feet. 

Q. What did the timid Alfonso the Second, 
king of Naples, do on hearing of the approach 
of the French ^ng ? 

A4 Alfonso was so frightened that he fled 
into Sicilj, and entered a monastery, resigning 
in fkvour of his son, Ferdinand, who was com- 
pelled to take refuge in the Isle of Ischia. 

Q. What was the consequence of such terror, 
which amounted almost to frenzy, in the Neapo- 
litan king ? 

A. The king of France entered Naples in 
triumph, and was hailed Emperor and Augustus, 
but he lost his new kingdom in almost as short a 
time as he had obtained it. 

Q, How came that about ? 

A. A league was formed c^inst him by the 
Venetians, the pope, and the duke of Ferrara. 
This alliance was also joined by the perfidious 
Sforza^ of Milan, who began to fear Charles 
might wish to possess himself of the duchy of 
Muan, in right of his grandmother, Valentina 
Visconti. 
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Q. Wh0nGimrleBf€miid«dpdwarMaoon&de*i 
racy agaisst bkn^ (for the€tainaii ted S|»azikk 
monarchs also joined,) what was hoe next 
movement? 

A. To quit Italy with as much rapidity as he 
had entered it ; the French troops left at JNaples 
were soon^ expelled. Charles died a. d« 1498, 
and Lewis the Twelfth succeeded to the throne 
of France. 

Q. Who became king of Naples after the 
speedy departure of the Fr^ich monaroh ? 

A. Feidinand the Second: the Neapolitans, 
heartily weary of even this short rule of the 
French, hailed him with acclamations. 

Q. What was the result of the French inva- 
sion of Italy by Lewis the Twelftli ? 
, A. The pope, thwarted in his projects s^inst 
Ferrara by me interference of Lewis, set on 
foot an alliance, termed ^^ The Holy League,'^ for 
the purpose of expelling the French from Italy. 

Q. Who were the confederates with the pope? 

A. Ferdinand of Spain, the Venetians, and 
the Swiss, in Italian pay. The French general, 
Gaston de Foix, duke of Nemours, being kiUed, 
proved ftital to the French interests. 

Q. What was the consequence of the dissent 
sions which then arose in the army ? 

A. Milan was seized by the Swiss, who rein- 
stated the family of Sforza in the persoii of 
Maximilian, son of Ludovico ; France, invaded 
by the German emperor, and Henry the Eighth, 
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king of Enfflandy became the theiUre of war, 
which caused the French to retreat firom Italy. 

Q. What other circumstance contributed to 
the peace of Italy? 

A. The death of the contentious Pope, Julius 
the Second, a.d. 1513: he was succeeded in 
the papal chair bv John de Medici, who 
assumed the name oi Leo the Tenth. 

Q. After the death of Lewis the Twelfth, 
Francis the First succeeding to the throne of 
France, what attempt did he make on Italy ? 

A. Francis the First, eager to recover Milan, 
inraded Italy, and obtained a decisive victory 
over the Swiss. Maximilian Sforza surrendered 
Milan, resigned his claim to the duchy, and 
retired to France. 

Q. Alarmed at the successftil invasion o{ the 
French, how did the pope act ? 

A. He hastened to reconcile himself to the 
French king, and contrived by flattery to gain 
over the unsuspecting Francis. 

Q. Who next invaded Milan ? 

A. The emperor Maximilian, of Germany; 
he was repulsed and obliged to return to Ger- 
many, where he died, and the French king 
declared himself a candidate for the imperial 
crown, but without success. 

Q. We must pass over the disputes between 
Charles the Fifth of Spain and Francis the First 
of France to inquire which monarch Leo the 
Tenth supported ? 
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A. Pope Leo the Tenth at first faroiired 
Francis, tne French king, but wishing to obtain 
Parma and Placentia, cities of Ital7 held by the 
French, he entered into an alliance with Charles, 
the German emperor, who proceeded to inyade 
Lombardj, and after a short struggle, the 
French were expelled. 

Q. Who were the leading monarchs of 
Europe at this interesting period of the sixteenth 
century 7 

A« Henry the Eiehth reigned in England, 
Francis the First in France, Charles the Fifth 
was mperor of Germany and king of Spain, 
and Leo the Tenth was the celebrated pope at 
Rome, of the house of Medici. Leo died after 
holding the pontificate nine years. 

Q. For what was Pope Leo the Tenth cele- 
brated? 

A. For his great superiority to all his prede- 
cessors in the encouragement he gave to 
learning and the fine arts ; he endeayoured to 
improve the university of Rome ; established 
the printing of Greek, under his immediate 
patronage ; favoured the study of the oriental 
languages; purchased valuable manuscripts, * 
&c. ; but his heart being closed to the gospel, 
he persecuted the reformers. 

Q. What dignified conduct did Luther dis- 
play when calkd on by the pope's l^ate to 
recant his views of reforming the churqh ? 
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A. Luther refused to retract, unless convinced 
of error; and on further examinatkm of the 
Scriptures, he became so perfectly convinced 
that the church of Rome was the idolatrous 
and anti-christian church of the Apocalypse, 
that he publicly avowed his separation from the 
Papal See. 

Q. What other reformers, with equal intre- 
pidity, openly separated from the Roman church, 
on account of its many corruptions ? 

A. Zuinglius of Zurich, and Calvin of 
Geneva: the blessing of scriptural knowledge 
became diffiised, and the reformation was soon 
established over great part of Switzerland. 

Q. What present did Leo the Tenth send to 
the elector of Saxony ? 

A. The Golden Mose, for which the elector 
had petitioned the pope four years before. 

Q. What was the Golden Rose ? 

A. To the scandal of religion, this rose was 
deemed to represent the body of Jesus Christ. 
It was consecrated every year by the pope, and 
presented annually to one of the leading princes 
of Europe, who attached much importance to 
the gift. 

Q. Why was this present from Rome so 
eagerly sought after? 

A. As the pope bestowed it for a mark of 
particular regard, the gift of the Golden Rose 
was esteemed, because it shewed that the pos* 
sessor was in favour at the papal court, and, 
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WNHwqueatljy his vcnrldly' Interests weiie more 
likely to prosper. 

Q. What was the object of the Uoman foutiS 
in making the present at that particular peiiodf 
A.B. 1518? 

A. To eain over the elector of Saxoi^i aad 
Miltion, the pope's legate, was also coBoadiir 
sioned to conciliate ana win to his Tiew% not 
only Frederick, but likewise his two enli^tened 
counsellors, Spalatin and Pfeffinger, who, with 
the public generally, favoured a reform of the 
Roman Church, the errors of which Luther was 
openly attacking. 

Q. Name some distinguished Papists who 
admitted the errors of Romanism, yet wanted 
courage to assist in the reformation. 

A. Christophe of Stadion, bishop of Augs- 
burg; Laurentius de Biba, bishop of Wurtzburg j 
John the Sixth, bishop of Meissen, who used to 
say, ** As often as I read the Bible, I find there 
a di£Perent religion from that taught us ; " John 
Thur2o, bishop of Breslau, whom Luther called 
the best bishop of the age; the learned Erasnras, 
and others. 



Q. What observation did Erasmus make 
garding the change of religious opinion then 
going on in Germany? 

A. *' That the more irreproachable men's 
morals, and the more evangelical their piety, the 

^ they arc opposed to Luther." 



Q. What kQfnad Romanist was llie patron 
and friend of Luther ? 

A. The enlightened Staupitz, vicar-general of 
1^6 AuguBtineSy and high in favour with the 
Elector Frederick. After Luther^ who was the 
son of a poor miner, had quitted the study of 
^bm law, and had entered into a convent of 
AvMfttine monks, Staupitz presented him with 
a Bible; and it was from its study Luther began 
the great work of reforming the Roman Church. 

Q» What other reformer lived at the same time 
as Luther, and was his particular friend ? 

A. The amiable Melancthon ; his name was 
Schwarzerd. 

Q. How came his name Schwarzerd to be 
changed to that of Melancthon ? 

A. Most of the learned men of those times 
translated their names into Greek or Latin ; such 
beins the custom, the learned Reuchlin, in 
admiration of his voung relation, paid him that 
compliment, which became generally adopted. 
Both words signi^ bUwk earth, the one in 
German and the other in Greek. 

Q. Who protected Luther against his enemies, 
the pope and Charles the FifUi, emperor of 
Germanv ? 

A. The elector Frederick, of the house of 
Saxany, took a decisive step, and established the 
reforxned religion througnout his dominions, 
A. D. 1627. 

B B 
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Q. What ga^e rue to the term ProtesUtnU 
being giren to all ChristiaiiB who reiounced the 
Roman Chnich ? 

A. The dectors of Saxony and Brandenburg, 
the landgrare of Hesee, Beyeral other princes, 
and thirteen imperial cities and towns, solemnly 
protegted against the pope's decrees. Hence 
the appellation of Protestants became common 
to all who embraced the reformed religion. 

Q. What building at Rome did Leo the 
Tenth wish to complete ? 

A. The church of St. Peter's : Leo, wanting 
money, resorted to the sale of indulgences to 
procure the sum required. 

Q. Who was employed by the pope to raise 
the money ? 

A. Tezel, a Dominican friar, was commissioned 
by the pope to go into Germany and elsewhere, 
and obtain money to replenish tne papal coffers. 

Q. What was the conduct of Tezel, or Tetze]> 
and what effect had it on the public mind ? 

A. Tezel, the pope's commissioner, AiU of his 
own importance, and weU stocked with images of 
saints, together with a large assortment of relics, 
passports to heaven, and other papal frauds for 
sale, travelled through Germany like a mounte- 
bank, only anxious to get rid of his wares. The 
Germans, however, were now beginning to think 
for themselves on the important subject of leli- 

^n, and Tezel found many places directly 
osed to the hitherto profitable speculations of 
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Rome^ the impietj of which, so flagrantly ex- 
hibited, produced a general feeling on the public 
mind in favour of the reformation. 

Q. Who continued to expose the corruptions 
of the Roman Church ? 

A. Martin Luther, a man distinguished for 
talents, scriptural knowledge, and piety, and who 
preached earnestly against the iniquity of papal 
presumption in pretending to sell the pardon of 
sins pasty present^ and to come* 

Q. Of what university was Luther a professor? 
A. Luther was professor of divinity in the 
university of Wittemberg, in Saxony. 

Q, By what means did the popes still hope to 
destroy the Protestants ? 

A. By every deyice persecution could suggest ; 
but the greatest blow popery sustained was the 
reformation being brought about by Henry the 
Eighth in England, forwarded by his short-lived 
successor, Edward the Sixth, and which, not- 
withstanding the efforts of Mary to subvert it, 
was completely established under her successor, 
Elizabeth. John Knox, the Scotch reformer, also 
lived in the sixteenth century. 

Q. What particularly distin^ished the lives 
of those who embraced the doctrines of the 
reformation ? 

A. Knowing there was no means of salvation 
except through our Saviour Jesus Christ, and 
that not any wil&lly committing sin could be 
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acceptable in his sight, the reformers^ like the early 
martyrs, became distinguished for the exercise of 
those christian virtues which always accompany 
true religion, as the tree is known by its fruits. 

Q. What reformers drew up a clear state- 
ment of the Catholic Protestant faith, presented 
at the diet of Augsburg ? 

A. Luther and M el^cthon, a. d. 1530 : it ob- 
tained the name of ** The Confession of Augs- 
burg." Luther, assisted by his friends, Justus, 
Jonas, and Melancthon, completed a translation 
of the Bible. At length, worn out by bodily 
infirmity, Luther died at his native place of 
Eisleben, near Erfurt, a town in Saxony, in the 
sixty-third year of his age, a.d. 1646. 

Q. Charles the Fifth concluding a treaty 
with the pope to destroy the Protestant faith and 
its adherents, what followed ? 

A. Civil war throughout Germany, which 
ended in the defeat of Charles; the conse- 
quences were, " The Religious Peace " was esta- 
blished, A. D. 1666, and the complete security of 
religious freedom to the Protestant states. 

Q. What number of Protestants suffered in 
the Low Countries from the cruel duke of 
Alva, who was employed by the bigoted Philip 
of Spain ? 

A. The duke of Alva is said to have boasted 
that in five years and a half upwards of eighteen 
thousand Protestants suffered death by the ex- 
ecutioner, and a far greater number were put to 
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the sword in the towns which he took, and on 
the field of battle. 

Q. Interesting as the reformation is, we must 
return to the fine arts in Italy. Name some 
celebrated Italians of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. 

A. Michael Angelo, Raphael, Domenichino, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Mazzaoli, Peruzzi, painters. 
Ariosto, Vida, Pulci, poets. Poggio, a great 
linguist : he wrote a history of Florence. 

Q. What Italian politician was hmed for 
writing a book containing the most imworthy 
maxims for men in power f 

A. Machiavel, a politician and historian: but 
his book entitled "The Prince" abounds in rules 
of crooked policy, and an utter disregard of eyery 
honourable principle where interest is concerned. 
The name Machiavel is therefore often used to 
express an artfiil, designing person. 

Q. Who was Palladio, also Rizzio? 

A. Palladio was an Italian architect. Rizzio, 
an Italian musician ; he became the favourite of 
Mary, queen of Scotland, and was murdered. 

Q. Who was Strozzi ? 

A. Strozzi, born in Italy, was called the 
Walking Philosopher; he taught Greek and 
philosophy at Pisa, Florence, and Bologna; 
and died A. d. 1565. This extraordinary man 
travelled through great part of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, on foot, and yet managed to prose- 
cute his studies. 

BBS 
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Q. Who is said U> ha^e leetoredtbe^ Latin 
tongue to its original purity ? . 

A. Valla, an eminent Italian critic* Bui 
knowledge was rapidly progressing over Europe, . 
and the light then 9hining has continued, to 
increase to the present day. 



CHAPTER XL. 

H^e French invade Italy, The Pope made 
prisoner. The de Medici JPamiU^ expeUed 
Florence ; are reetored, and take the title of 
Cfrand Duke of Tueca^, The 8pamard$ 
invade Italy, Insurrection at Genoa. Jlev<flt 
at Naples a^gainst the Spaniards, Ma^anieOo, 
the fisherman of Naples^ assassinated^ 7^ 
French attach u^enoa. The peace ofMyswich^ 
OalHeOf the Florentine astronomer j ^c. 

Q. Who succeeded Leo the Tenth in the 
pontificate at Rome ? 

A. Adrian the Sixth, who had been precept 
tor to the emperor Charles the Fifth, and regent 
of Spain : he died shortly after his elevaU(»i. 
Julio de Medici succeeded, by the name of 
Clement the Seventh. 

Q. What followed the misconduct of Bonni* 
vet, sent into Italy by Francis the First, king of 
France, to attack the Milanese ? 
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' A. The French army, commanded bj the noble 
Cheyalier Bayard, was completely routed by the 
Imperialists, and their gallant general slain in the 
retreat near Rebec. 

Q. When did the Chevalier Bayard (a French 
nobleman) first distinguish himself in Italy ? 

A. The Cheyalier Bayard, in his youth, 
accompanied the French king, Charles the 
Eightn, into Italy, where, for his gallantry, 
that monarch rewarded him with five hundred 
crowns, and gave him also the title of '' Cheva- 
lier sans peur et sans reproche." He was also 
much esteemed by the succeeding French kings, 
Lewis the Twelfth and Francis the First. Bayard 
was in the service of the latter when he was killed. 

Q. Irritated by his reverses in Italy, what 
resolution did Francis the First take? 

A. That of again entering Italy, to take the 
command in person ; and not doubting of success, 
moreover being joined by the pope and the 
Florentines, he laid siege to Pavia. 

Q. What was the result of the battle of 
Pavia, A. D. 1624? 

A« The French were defeated, and Francis 
the First, king of France, was taken prisoner. 

Q, What conspiracy did the treacherous 
Pope Clement the Seventh set on foot against 
the emperor? 

A. A conspiracy was formed .by Pope Cle-* 
ment the Seventh, the duke of Milan, and the 
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Venetians; tbey attempted to gam to their 
interest Peseara, the imperial general^ by the 
offer of the crown of Naples. 

Q. How did the honourable-minded Pescara 
receive this base proposal ? 

A. The marquis of Pescara nobly refused a 
crown at the cost of his honour; he immediately 
laid siege to Milan, and forced the duke to 
surrender. 

Q. What success had Charles of Boorbou, 
who was in the imperial interests, and sent to 
besiege Rome? 

A. Bourbon was killed, but his troops, com- 
manded by Phillibert of Chalons, prince of 
Orange, made themselves masters of Rome, and 
the city was left a prey to the rapacity, of the 
soldiers. 

Q. What became of Pope Clement, the 
Seventh, who had shut himself up in the castle 
of St. Angelo, in Rome ? 

A. Famine soon obliged him to surrender, but 
he remained a prisoner m the castle, from which 
he contrived to escape, while his ransom was 
being negotiated. 

Q. What last effort did the Florentines make 
towards recovering their liberty, when they 
found the pope, who was of the Medici family, a 
prisoner ? 

A. The confinement of Clement gave the 
last impulse to the republic of Florence^the 
adherents of the Medici famfly were expelled. 
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and the statues of the popes Leo and Clement 
were destroyed. 

Q. How did these quarrels between the 
French and German sovereigns and Italian 
cities terminate ? 

A. The reverses of the French king obliged 
him to listen to terms of accommodationi and 
the peace of Cambray was concluded, a.d. 1529, 
by which he renounced all claim to Milan, Genoa 
and Naples, and, what was still more degrading, 
left his Italian allies to the mercy of the emperor. 
Clement the Seventh died a few years after. 

Q. Who succeeded Clement the Seventh in 
the see of Rome ? 

A. Paul the Third, whose prudent government 
maintained for some time longer peace in Europe. 

Q. What celebrated admiral of the Genoese 
lived in the sixteenth century ? 

A. Andrew Doria : the republic of Genoa, in 
comjnemoration of his services, built him a splen- 
did palace, which travellers still visit, at Genoa. 

Q. The peace of Cambray does not appear 
to have been lasting; what followed the next 
invasion of Italy by the French ? 

A. The French were once more compelled to 
make peace, but civil dissensions continued to 
agitate Italy. Alexander de Medici, rendering 
himself hateful for his tyranny at Florence, was 
murdered. 

Q. After the death of Francis the First, who 
succeeded to the throne of France ? 
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A. Heniy ^e Second became king of France, 
and assisted Octayio Famese to recoyer Parma. 

Q. What have yon to say concerning the wars 
which were renewed in Italy ? 

A. Th^ present a melimeholy picture of the 
state of the country, which simered from the 
invasion of two contending powers, while internal 
jealousies, heightened by the intrigues of the 
popes, added to the miseries of the times. 

Q. What family a^in acquired power, and 
became the chief famify of Florence ? 

A. The influence of Cosmo de Medici was 
daily increasing ; the possession of Florence and 
Leghorn gave him the keys of what are called 
the Fetters of Tuscany; he had also receiyed 
the principality of Piombino, and his ambition 
was now turned to the acquisition of Sienna. 

Q. What was the result of the war with 
Sienna, a. d. 1563? 

A. The Sienuese defended themselyes with 
determined valour for ten months, and at length 
capitulated on honourable terms. 

Q. In what way did Cosmo de Medici at 
last obtain Sienna ? 

A. Philip the Second, who was made king 
of Spain by the abdication of his father, Charles 
the Fifth, also emperor of Grermany, wishing to 
gain oyer the Italian princes to counterbalance 
the authority of the pope, conferred on Co0mo 
the inyestiture of Sienna, in consideratioa of 
some money due to him, and on oonditioB of 
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his fumkhiBg a body of troops in case of any 
attack on Mium and Naples, 

Q. What singular misgivings of a bigoted, 
but ambitious mind, were disp&yed in Philip of 
Spain towards the pope ? 

A. Philip was prevented by religious scruples 
from attackmg the pope openly, but ordered the 
duke of Alva to invaae the papal territory, thus 
exhibiting the duplicity and artifice of a true 
adherent to popery. 

Q. What pope deserves honourable mention 
for moral courage in wishing to reform the 
errors of the Roman Church ? 

A. The virtuous pope, Marcellus the Second. 
He died on the twentieth day of his pontificate, 
while meditating plans for the reformation of 
the Church of Kome. 

Q. Did his successor, Paul the Fourth, pur- 
sue so worthy a design ? 

A. No : Paul the Fourth was of an intolerant 
and severe disposition, filled with extravagant 
notions of the power and authority of the Roman 
See, and was very angry at the pacific termi- 
nation of the diet of Augsburg. 

Q. What 'was the success of the application of 
the Roman pontifi*, Paul the Fourth, to France 
for assistance against the Spanish king ? 

A. The pope, alarmed for his safety, had 
recourse to intrigue ; he sent his nephew. Car* 
dinal Carafia, to Paris for succour, and, by the 
nnited influence of the Lorraine family, the 
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queen and Diana of Poitieis succeeded hi pre- 
vailing on Heniy to violate the league widi 
Philip, and the pope wan eoon in a oonditioa to 
set the king of Spam at defiance. 

Q. What French commander entered Italy to 
assist the pope ? 

A. The French army was commanded by 
the duke of Guise, who, after relieving Rome, 
marched towards Naples, but the Spanish duke 
of Alva declined an engagement; the allied army 
soon became wasted by sickness and weakened 
by the dissensions of its commanders. 

Q. How did the artful pope, Paul the Fourth, 
act when he saw it his interest to change his 
politics, on the recall of the duke of Guise from 
Italy for the defence of France ? 

A. He hastened to appease Philip of Spain, 
which the superstitious veneration of that king 
for the Roman See rendered easy; but the pope 
obliged the duke of Alva to solicit forgiveness on 
bis knees. 

Q. What passage in the tenth chapter of the 
Acts of the Apostles forms a strong contrast of 
the proud homage exacted by the popes with the 
meek christian spirit of St. Peter ? 

A. When Cornelius, the Roman centarion, 
sent for St. Peter, "as Peter was coming in, 
Cornelius met him, and fell down at his feet and 
worshipped him. But Peter took him up, 
raying. Stand up; I myself also am a man«" 
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Q. Whttb title did Cosmo de Mediei assume 
mfter bk investitttre of Sienna ? 

A. The^e of Grand Duke of Tuscany, wliich 
appellation continues to be used hj tbe dukes of 
Tusoany at the present day. 

Q. At tbe peace of Cbateau-Cambresis, wben 
peace ^ras restored to Europe, what were tbe 
principal articles regarding Italy? 

A* Tbe restoration of Savoy to Emanuel 
Pkilibert, who bad married a sister of tbe 
Frandi king, Henry tbe Second; bis troops 
tben leavinff Italy. Montferrat was restored to 
tbe duke of Mantua, and tbe island of Corsica 
to the Genoese, whose independence was now 
acknowledged. 

Q. In what praiseworthy manner did tbe 
duke of Savoy exert himself on his return to 
Italy, where be was welcomed by bis Italian 
subjects? 

A. This prince, though accustomed to war, 
bad tbe wisdom to prize tbe greater advantages 
of peace, and exerted himself, in concert with 
the Venetians, in defending tbe frontiers of Italy, 
and preventing its being again exposed to tibe 
devastations offoreign armies. , 

Q. What popes, after the death of Paul tbe 
Fourth, A.D. 1589, followed his example? 

A. The conduct of Pius tbe Fourtn and bis 
fiuocessors, Pius tbe Fifth, and Gregory the 
Thirteenth, also aided to tbe tranquillity of Italy. 

c c 
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Q. What Italian female, of the house' of 
Medieifl, induoed Charles the Ninth, kioff of 
France, to destroy the Protestants tJironghoiit 
his dominions, whMsh is genendlj termed ^The 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew ?" 

A. His mother, Catherine of Medieis, a croel 
and ambitious woman. After the death of 
Charles the Ninth, and of his brother, Henry the 
Third, Henry the Fourth became king of France. 

Q. What was the condition of the Protestants 
in HoUand? 

A. Long continued cruelties towards them at 
length excited a revolt, and the prince of Orange 
was elected stadtholder : this illustrious man 
was murdered, Philip the Second of Spain of- 
fering a large sum of money for his head. This 
is the same Philip who had scruples of conscience 
to make war on the pope, yet caused the death 
of his son, Don Carlos, and now openly offered 
a reward for the perpetration of miirder ! 

Q. What edict did Henry the Fourth, king 
of France, issue for the protection of the Pro- 
testants ? 

A. The edict of Nantz, a.d. 1698, bv which 
the Protestants of France were secured in the 
free exercise of their reli^on. The Duke de 
Sully was the celebrated pnme minister of Henry 
the Fourth. 

Q. What king succeeded to the throne of 
f ranee, after the assassination of Hfenry the 
fourth ? 
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A. Lewis the Thirte^ith. His mother, Maiy 
of Medicis, was regent daring his minority, a 
weak woman of restless ambition ; who displeased 
the nobility by her partiality for her Italiaa 
courtiers. The talented Cardinal Richelieu was 
minister of France. 

Q. What insurrection took place in Genoa ? 

A. Quarrels arose at Genoa between the old 
and new nobility, and an insurrection of the 
people agomst their divided lords, which however 
was fortunately soon adjusted, and Genoa has 
since then continued to enjoy internal tranquillity. 

Q. What occasioned a contest, which once 
more laid Italy open to foreign invasion, at the 
commencement of the seventeenth century ? 

A. The succession to the duchy of Mantua 
became a subject of dispute ; the dukedom being 
claimed by the duke of Nevers, the duke of 
Guastalla, and Charles of Savoy, who asserted 
his family claim to Montferrat, and obtained the 
support of the Spaniards. 

Q. Whose assistance did the duke of Nevers 
solicit ? 

A. That of the French king, Lewis the Thir- 
teenth. He was also seconded bv the Venetians, 
^ho dreaded the consequences of Mantua falling 
under the dominion of Spain. 

Q. The duke of Savoy dying, what followed ? 
A. Lewis, who had entered Italy, concluded 
a peace with his son. 
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Q. Which of the remanung competitors was 
saccessfiiL ? 

A. The intrigues of the duke of Richelieu 
procured the acknowledgment of the duke of 
Neyers' right to Mantua, which was deliyered 
up to him. 

Q. What occasi(med the war between the 

5 ope and the dukes of Parma, Modena, and 
*uscany, a.d. 1641? 
A. The male line of the duke of Urbino 
becoming extinct, the duchj was claimed by the 

f rand-duke of Tuscany in right of his wife, but 
^ope Urban the Eighth seized it as a vacant fief 
of the papal see. The Barberini ^nephews of 
the pope) finding him firm in refiismg to grant 
them the inyestiture of Urbino, persuaded him 
to join them in invading the duchy of Castro, 
near Some. 

Q. To whom did that duchy belong, thus 
unjustly trespassed on by the pope and his 
nephews ? 

A. To the duke of Parma, who, thus assaQed, 
allied himself with the dukes of Tuscany and 
Modena, and marched to attack the papal army 
near Boloena, although with very unequal force, 
and gained a signal victory. 

Q. This enterprise succeeding, what became 
of the defeated Barberini ? 

A. They were forced to take refuge in 
Ferrara, and Famese entered and laid waste 
'^omagna. The armies of Modena and Tuscany 
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were equally sucoessfuly and tlie pope aft length 
concluded a peace with the dukes. Urban the 
Eighth died shortly afterwards. 

Q. What is the nej^t event of interest in the 
state of Italy ? 

A. After the death of Lewis the Thirteenth and 
of his mmister, (Cardinal Richelieu,) the govern- 
ment of France was left in the hands of Cardinal 
Mazarin, who acted as prime minister to Queen 
Anne of Austria, regent during the minority 
of her son, Lewis the Fourteenth. Mazarin 
entered warmly into the affairs of Italy, and 
was much displeased that Innocent the Tenth 
had been elected pope. 

Q. Cardinal Mazarin regarding the pope as 
his personal enemy, what interest did he en- 
deavour to obtain in Italy? 

A. He used all his influence to gain over the 
Italian princes. Thomas of Savoy joined him, 
and gained over the duke of Parma; and thus 
hostiBties commenced. 

Q. What was the success of the French 
expedition into Italy? 

A. The first was a failure, but the second 
proved more fortunate, the island of Elba and 
the principality of Piombino surr^idering to the 
French arms. 

Q. What peculiar tyranny did Sicily and Naples 
Baff6r,while subject to Philip the Fourth, of Spain ? 

A. The severity of the duke of Arcos, at 
Nafdes, roused that city into rebellion. 

c c 3 
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Q. What low pereon headed the tumult at 
Naples ? 

A. Aniello, (commonly called Masaniello^ fiom 
an amalgamation of his Christian name, Thomas,) 
an uneducated fisherman, made himself chief of 
a party, seized the palace and the viceroy, com- 
mitted many excesses, and took revenge on the 
oppressors of the people. 

Q, For how long did this extraordinary man, 
Masaniello, retain the title of Lieutenant-Grenend 
of the King of Spain ? 

A, For ten days Masaniello exercised the 
most unlimited authority, but so sudden a rise 
brought on madness ; and becoming su^icious 
and cruel, he was assassinated on me eleventh 
day of his short and turbulent reign. 

Q. The Neapolitans continuing in arms, whom 
did they choose for their leader? 

A. Assuming a republican form of goyem- 
menty Francis Toraldo, prince of Massa, was 
made commander. 

Q. Determined, however, to throw off the 
yoke of Spain, what measures did the Neapoli- 
tans take to effect it ? 

A. So great was their aversion to the Spanish 
sway, that the Neapolitans actually applied to 
the pope to confer it on some prince of French 
extraction. 

Q. What French nobleman happened to be at 
Rome at the time ? 

A. Henry, duke of Guise, who, being of. a 
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chiyabic temper, inithoat waiting for aid, at once 
went to Naples, and offered his services to the 
rqmblic, which were accepted, and he was B;p- 
pointed general,* with the title of Duke or Doge, 
[Nit aspiring at the soyereignty, fresh disturb- 
anoes took place ; and treachery again made the 
Spaniards masters of Naples. 

Q. What became of the duke of Ouise ? 
A. He was taken prisoner to Spain, where he 
remained five years. 

Q. What became of the treacherous Gennaro 
Annese, who, jealous of the duke, had betrayed 
Naples to the Spaniards ? 

A. The Spaniards revenged themselves with 
the greatest cruelty on the unfortunate Neapoli- 
tans ; even Gennaro, to whom they were obliged, 
but whom they most probably feared, perished 
on the scaffold, a pxmishment fully merited for 
betraying his country. The Spaniards recovered 
Elba, Piombiuo, and Casal,' and peace took place 
throughout Italy. 

Q. What was the result of the French attack- 
ing Genoa for its attachment to the Spanish 
interests ? 

A. The French having reduced part of the 
city to ashes, obliged the doge and four of 
the principal senators to proceed to Paris, and 
there humble themselves before Lewis the Four- 
teenth. 

Q. What was the conduct of Lewis the Four- 
teenth towards Pope Innocent the Eleventh ? 
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A. Hatelitf and ovetbeaniig. To eheck die 
•mbitioii of Lewis, the league of AwbIhu^ was 
formed by the emperor Leopold with Holland, 
Spain, Sweden, Denmark, and Savoy ; and on 
tile succession of WiUiam the Thud to ike 
English throne, a. p. 1689, that nation also 
joined the league. 

Q. What was the success of the French, who 
again carried war into Italy ? 

A. The commencement of the war in Italy 
was unfavourable for the allies ; all Savoy, with 
the greater part of Piedmont, fell into the hands 
of the French. 

Q. Ailer farther contest, what secret arrange- 
ment was made between Lewis and the duke of 
Savoy ? 

A. Weary of the war, the duke of Savoy 
deserted the cause of the allies, and made peace 
with Lewis. 

Q. What was this pacification termed ? 

A. « The NeutraUty of Italy." The duke 
received back Savoy, with all the other places 
occupied by the French, and Adelaide^ the 
eldest daughter of Victor Amadeus, duke of 
Savoy, was betrothed to a grandson of the 
French king. 

Q. What followed this desertion of the duke 
of Savoy from the allies ? 

A. A general peace soon took place, called 
e Peace of Ryswick, a.d. 1696. 
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Q. What society of Christians were great 
fiufPerers for the cause of religion in this cen- 
tury? 

A, The Waldenses, in Piedmont, who were 
repeatedly persecuted by fire and sword, by the 
dukes of Savoy ; and the cruelty of Victor Ama- 
deus towards them makes it surprising that any 
remained. The Waldenses claim particular 
respect, not only for having, from an early 
period of the dark ages, always opposed the cor- 
ruptions of the church of Rome, but on accolmt 
of their professing a purer faith, and rejecting 
popish superstitions, the virtue and simplicity of 
their lives proving the reality of their Christian 
faith. 

Q. What act of tyranny was exercised towards 
the French Protestants by the king of France, 
Lewis the Fourteenth, a.d, 1686? 

A. The revocation of the edict of Nantz, 
which, as a toleration of their religion, had been 
granted about a century before to me Protestants 
by Henry the Fourth. 

Q. What was the consequence of annulling 
the edict of Nantz? 

A. More than half a million of French sub- 
jects sought refuge in other countries, from the 
rage of the unrelenting soldiery. 

Q. What celebrated Italian astronomer was 
twice sent to the Inquisition for his pursuit of 
science ? 
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A. GralileOj the son of a nobleman of Florence. 
He was chosen professor in the university of 
Padua^ and invented the telescope, &cc., but his 
love of science was a crime in the eyes of the 
Inquisitors. 

Q. The Italian poets Dante, Boccace, or Boc- 
cacio, and Ariosto, have abeady been noticed ; 
inform me of a few others ? 

A. Amongst many Italian poets may be 
named Guarini; who wrote the Pastor Fido. 
Metastasio, celebrated for his sonnets, and also 
for his dramas, operas, and oratorios. Riccobini, 
a dramatic writer. Bonarelli, a pastoral poet, 
and Tasso, the well-known author of a fine poem, 
entitled " Jerusalem Delivered." 

Q. What Italian poet is supposed to have 
introduced blank verse among the modems ? 

A. Trissino, an Italian poet of the fifteenth 
century. 

Q. Who was Paul of Venice? 

A. Father Paul, as he is usually styled, was 
a very learned divine in the Roman church, and 
with his follower. Father Fulgentio, greatly in- 
clined to the reformation. 

Q. Name a few Italian sculptors and architects. 
A. Bernini, Carlo Mademo, Michael Angelo, 
(also a painter,) Canova, &;c. 

Q. What error did Sooinus, a native of Italy, 
adopt in religion after renouncing the Roman 
church ? 
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A. SocinnS; an Italian, became the leader of 
a new sect in religion, called Socinians: he 
renounced the Pagan remains in the Roman 
church, but denied the divinity of our Saviour, 
thus only making a fearful exchange of error. 

Q. Italy is renowned in artists } name some 
of the most distinguished. 

A.. Cimabue, who is called the father of Italian 
painting : he lived as ^ back as the thirteenth 
century. Michael Angelo, Raphael, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Titian, Salvator Rosa, Guido, Carlo 
Maratti, Corregio ; also three celebrated painters 
of the same family, Lewis, Hannibal, and Augus- 
tine Carracci, Tintoret, Julio Romano, &c. 

Q. What Italian was famed for playing on 
the violin ? 

A. Corelli, who lived in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Also Geminiani, a musician aiid com- 
poser. Farinelli and Madame Catalini were 
celebrated Italian singers. Madame Malibran, 
also a famed singer and actress, who died but a 
few years since. 

Q. Who were the two Scaligers, natives of 
Italy ? 

A. Scaliger the elder, who was versed in lan- 
guages, science, and literature, and wrote Latin 
poems, &c. Joseph Scaliger, who lived a little 
later, was a chronologist, critic, and historian. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

War carried by France and Spain into Italy. 
Peace takes place. The order of JegtdU sup- 
pressed by Clement the Fourteenth. Mein- 
stated by Pope Pius the Seventh. War with 
France. Napoleon Buonaparte^ called the 
Hero of Italy, conquers the country. Muratf 
hing ^ Naples^ is shot. Napoleon exiled. 
Tlie Jaourhons restored tothe ihroneof France; 
a general peace foUorcs. Austria paramount 
in Italy. The emperor of Austria crowned 
^^ of Ixmibardy at Milan, a.d. 1838. 

Q. What new subject of contention caused a 
war in Italy, at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century? 

A. The Spanish succession. Charles the 
Second, of Spain, dying without children, be- 
queathed his dominions to the duke of Anjou, 
who was acknowledged king, by the title of 
Philip the Fifth. 

Q. In what way did that affect Italy? 

A. The German emperor, Leopold, also made 
claim in behalf of his second son, the arch-duke 
Charles, and finding it vain to make attempts on 
Spain, marched a considerable army into Italy, 
under the command of Prince Eugene. 

Q. What part did the Venetians take in 
test? 
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A. The Venetians observed a strict neutrality, 
till Priiice Eugene attempted to enter the 
Milanese territory, when he was attacked near 
Chiani, by the united troops of the duke of 
Savoy ana Mareschal Villeroi, whom he com- 
plete)^ defeated. 

Q. What town was surprised and taken by 
the Germans ? 

A. Cremona : the general was taken prisoner, 
and a revolt at Naples, in favour of Charles the 
Third, was with difficulty quelled by the Spanish 
viceroy. 

Q. To what town did Prince Eugene next 
lay siege ? 

A. To Mantua ; but the arrival of the French 
duke of Vendome with forces from France, 
obliged him to give up the undertaking. 

Q. France, Spain, and Germany had now 
troops in Italy ; passing over some few years of 
contest, how was the disputed succession finally 
settled ? 

A. By the peace of Radstadt; Philip the 
Fifth being acknowledged king of Spain, while 
the kingdom of Naples and the duchy of Milan 
were left in possession of the emperor of Ger- 
many. 

Q. What shortly occasioned fresh distur- 
bances in Italy ? 

A. The right of foreign succession in Italy, 
which kept up a perpetual warfare. The reavJ* 
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of these contests was fatal to the German in- 
terests, and Naples and Sicily fell once more into 
the hands of Spain. Milan, and many other 
cities of Lombardy, were taken by the French. 

Q. These wars of succession being foreign, 
although takine place in Italy, more need not be 
said than to ask in what year were the states of 
Italy again settled ? 

A. War at length was terminated by the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, a. d. 1748, by which 
the states of Italy were distributed in the way 
in which they remained till Italy was conquered 
by Napoleon Buonaparte. 

Q. How was Italy divided at the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle ? 

A. The kine of Sardinia and the duke of 
Modena (who had also been expelled) were rein- 
stated in their dominions. Charles remained 
king of Naples and Sicily ; but it was secured 
that these crowns should not be united to Spain. 
Don Philip was left duke of Parma and Pla- 
centia, while Milan was restored to Austria, and 
the arch-duke Leopold became grand-duke of 
Tuscany. The pope, whose territory had been 
respected, remained as before, and peace was 
fully restored. 

Q. What was the object of the order of the 
^suits, founded in the sixteenth century by 
natius Loyola ? 

A. The society of Jesuits was to establish 
jpotic dominion over the minds of men, in 
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order the better to obtain wealth and pow^^ to 
upkold the darkest errors of the Roman church, 
and to forbid the Bible to be read, except that 
which had been altered to suit the purpose of 
Rome. 

Q. In what artful disguise did the Jesuit, 
Robert de Nobili, conduct the celebrated Indian 
mission of Madura ? 

A. Disguising himself as a Bramin, he an- 
nounced himself to the natives as such from a 
distant country ; produced a parchment of 
writing, forged by himself in the ancient Indian 
character, which stated that the Bramins of 
Rome were older than those of India, and that 
the Jesuits were descended from the god Bramah. 

Q. When questioned by the Bramins con- 
cerning the authenticity of the parchment, in 
what way did Nobili confirm it ? 

A. He, on oath, wickedly declared it to be 
a real document, and thereby gained an im- 
mense number of proselytes : other Jesuits fol- 
lowed, and kept up the imposture. 

Q. What Jesuit conducted the gunpowder 
plot in England, in James the First's reign ? 

A. Garnett, superior of the English Jesuits. 
The object of this plot was to destroy the king 
and parliament by gunpowder. 

Q. What Prench reformers did the Jesuits 
successfully oppose in- France, and persecute for 
their religion ? 
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A. The Janaenists. But the triumph of the 
Jesuits was short, for being detected in some 
fraudulent mercantile transactions, they were ex- 
pelled from France. 

Q. After the Jesuits had established their 
dominion in Paraguay, in South America, what 
followed ? 

A. The wicked order of Jesuits was altoge- 
ther abolished by the enlightened Gknganeui, 
known as Pope Clement the Fourteenth. This 
superior minded man is supposed to have fallen 
a victim to Jesuitical revenge, and his lingering 
death to have been caused by the effects of slow 
poison, inftised in a cup of chocolate, given to 
nim by an officiating priest. 

Q. What is the derivation of the word I^ope, 
and when did it become the peculiar title of the 
Bishop of Rome ? 

A. The word Pope is derived from the Greek 
word UaTTirac (pappas), and in Latin Papa, sig- 
nifying Father, a name anciently given to eUl 
Bishops; (the Bishops of the &reek Church 
continue to be so caUed;) but in the Roman 
Catholic Church, by order of Gregory the 
Seventh, it became the peculiar title of the 
Bishop of Rome. 

Q. What occasioned the expulsion of the whole 

" of Jesuits from Portugal ? 

A conspiracy for the assassination of the 

»f Portugal, under the guidance of some 

)al Jesuits. The readiness of the order of 
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Jesuits to commit any crime to forvrard their 
wcrUly interestB^ has made the name of Jesuit a 
proverb for hypocrisy and vice, although, in 
appearance^ they affect to maintain religion and 
virtue. , 

Q. How long did the petty states of Italy 
enjoy a cessation of hostilities ? 

A. From the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle till 
after the commencement of the French revo- 
lution. Italy is happy in having no event, beyond 
the suppression ot the Jesuits, to relate intea*est- 
ing to the historian. 

Q. What improvements took place under the 
government of Joseph the Second, and his bene- 
volent brother, Leopold of Tuscany ? 

A. Many abuses were reformed, the situation 
of the people was improved, and agriculture was 
encouraged at Milan and Florence. 

Q. What calamity destroyed many cities in 
Sicily, and Calabria in the south of Italy? 

A. A dreadful earthquake, in 1791, laid waste 
the country, ruined cities, and occasioned the 
deatii of thousands of people. 

Q. What melancholy events were passing in 
France, and which greatly interested Italy ? 

A. The French revolutionists beheaded the 
king and queen of France, Lewis the Sixteenth, 
and Marie Antoinette, a.d. 1793. This dread- 
ful catastrophe made those Italian princes related 
to the Bourbon family look with alarm on the 
growing miUtary spirit of the republic. 

D D 3 
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Q. What oountrieft united with Italy in de- 
daring war against France, whicb was demoi»* 
lized by a frantic i«volntion? 

A. The king of Sardinia, and the other Italian 
states, joined in league with the Anstrians, 
Pmssians, and British, in declaring war ^^ainst 
France. 

Q. What were the successes of tihe French 
in the campaign in Piedmont, in 1794 ? 

A. The French were successful. The defeat 
of the Sardinians near Milan made the French 
masters of the city. 

Q. Notwithstanding this, what island in the 
Mediterranean Sea submitted to the British '( 

A. Corsica, which acknowledged George the 
Third, king of England, for its soyereign. 

Q. What troops for a short time checked the 
republican army of France ? 

A. The Austrian and Sardinian forces for a 
short period arrested the progress of the French 
rcYolutionists in Italy. 

Q. What general was appointed by the Frendi 
Directory to mvade Italy at that time ? 

A. Napoleon Buonaparte, by birth a Corsi* 
can, who eventually became one of the most 
remarkable men any age has produced. To 
ereat talents and military skill was added 
boundless ambition, and by his extraordinary 
▼enius, profiting by the advantages the troubled 

ute of France presented, he rose from a private 
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station to be not only one of the greatest generals 
the world has produced^ but emperor of France^ 
king of Italy, See*, with kingdoms at his 
diq>08al. 

Q. Although it detains us from the campaign 
of Italy, yet, as the emperor Napoleon was a 
remarkable character, how did he further raise 
himself by marri^e? 

A. Afber a series of surprising successes, he 
compelled the emperor of Austria to make 
peace, and Buonaparte, divorcing his wife 
Josephine, married the arch-duchess of Austria, 
Mana Louisa, daughter of the emperor, a. d. 
1811 : the empress had a son, who was imme- 
diately created king of Rome. 

Q. Having seen the rise of Buonaparte, now 
relate his fall, which may be considered to com- 
mence from A. D. 1812, when he invaded 
Russia. 

A. The almost total loss of his army in the 
Russian campaign, was followed by his signal 
defeat at the battle of Leipsic. Napoleon also 
experienced many losses m Spain, where the 
great English general, the duke of Wellington, 
gallantly supported the honour of the British 
name. The Bourbon family were restored in 
1814, and Lewis tlie Eighteenth became king of 
France, while the dethroned/cmperor was allowed 
to retire on a pension to the island of Elba, on 
the coast of Italy. 
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Q. DkL Napdecm remalii contented ynth this 
exile? 

A. It could hardly be suf^oged he wouM ; 
and he secretly collected a small army^ and, in 
A. D. 1816, landed in France. The allied troops 
soon assembled, and Buonaparte was finally con- 
quered at the famous battle of Waterloo. He 
fled from the field of battle, and after signing 
his abdication, seeing no means of escape, he 
sought the sea-side, and placed himself under 
the protection of a British man-of-war. Napo- 
leon was afterwards sent an exile to the island 
of St. Helena, where he died, a.d. 1821. 

Q. The campaigns of Buonaparte fill too 
many volumes to admit narrating, but as he 
was called the "Hero of Italy,^' give some 
account of his victories in that country. 

A. Forcing the bridge of Lodi in the face of 
the Austrian cannon was but a pi^lude to his 
fixture success. Florence and Milan soon yielded 
to his arms. 

Q. After marching to Rome, how did he 
treat the pope ? 

A. Not with much ceremony. Napoleon 
forced the pope to make a treaty with the 
French republic, and to pay a heavy contri- 
bution. He then recrossed the Alps to attack die 
emperor of Austria in his own dominions. 

Q. What afterwards happened to Pope Pius 
the Sixth ? 
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A. He was expelled from Rome^ and died 
in exile. 

Q. By whom was he succeeded ? 

A, He was succeeded by Pius the Seventh, 
who, regardless of the moral evil the so doing 
inflicted on the world, restored the order of 
Jesuits, A.D. 1814. 

Q. The emperor of Austria finding that peace 
only could check his progress, what treaty con- 
cluded the war ? 

A. The treaty of Campo Formio, by which 
the north of Italy was organized into the 
Cisalpine republic. 

Q. What cities formed the Cisalpine republic 
in Italy ? 

A. Milan, Mantua, Modena^ and Bologna. 

Q. Buonaparte was then employed hj the 
French Directory in subduing other countries, 
where we shall not follow him, but inquire when 
he again entered Italy? 

A. In A.D. 1800; being then first consul. 
Napoleon gaining the decisive battles of Novi 
and Marengo over the Austrians, restored the 
Cisalpine republic, and returned to Paris. 

Q. After defeating the Russians and Austrians, 
what part of Italy was the emperor of Austria 
obliged to give up ? 

A. After the battle of Austerlitz, the emperor 
of Austria was forced to relinquish Lombardy, 
and in the same year the victorious Buonaparte 
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took on himself tbe title of king of Italy^ having 
completelj subdued that eountiy. 

Q. How did Buonaparte, who had become 
emperor of France, settle the quarrels between 
the kin£ of Spain and his son, Ferdinand ? 

A. He obliged both Charles and Ferdinand 
to resign the crown, which he conferred upon 
his own brother, Joseph, then king of Naples, 
and gave the kingdom of Naples to his general, 
Murat, who had married his sister. 

Q. Who was appointed hj Napoleon liceroy 
of Lombardy ? 

A. Eugene Beauhamois, .(son by a former 
husband en* Josephine, Napoleon's first wife,) and 
under his mild administration Lombardy began 
to recover from the misfortunes of war. 

Q. What nominal title was given to the duke 
of Parma ? 

A. He was made king of Etruria. 

Q. What became of Murat, king of Naples, 
owing to his joining Napoleon on his quitting 
Elba ? 

A. The Austrians invaded Naples, and 
Murat, abandoned by his troops, left the country. 
In 1816, Murat returned to Calabria with a few 
troops, was taken prisoner, and shot. 

Q. How was Italy divided after the defeat of 
Buonaparte, when a general peace throughoat 
Europe took place, and the Bourbons were 
•stored to the throne of France ? 
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A. In A. D, 1818, Victor Emaimdi, king of 
Sardinia, was reinstated in Savoy and Piedmont, 
with the addition of the city and territory of 
Oenoa. Ferdinand the Fourth was also restored 
to the throne of Naples and Sicily. 

Q. What duchies comprised the Venetian 
states? 

A. The duchies of Milan, Mantua, and 
Modena, with the cities of Verona, Vicenza, 
and Padua. Venice, and its former territories 
in Istria and Dalmatia, are now comprised in 
the kingdom of Venice and Lombardy, and 
belong to Francis the Second, emperor of 
Austria. 

Q. What cities were conferred on the empress 
Maria Louisa, after the dethronement of Napo- 
leon Buonaparte; she not accompanying her 
husband to St. Helena ? 

A. The duchies of Parma and Placentia 
were settled on the Austrian arch-duchess Maria 
Louisa, the once empress of the French. The 
succession was settled on her son, the king of 
Rome, who was afterwards styled duke of Reich- 
stadt. He is since dead. 

Q. What Italian cities constitute the territory 
of Florence ? 

A. Lucca, Sienna, and Pisa, form the king- 
dom of Etruria. Florence, the capital, is one of 
the finest cities in Italy ; its duke is styled Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. 
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Q. Who succeeded Pius the Serentbi af|er 
heing restored (at an adyanced age) to ihe 
ecclesiastical states ? 

A. Leo the TwelfUi : Pius the Eighth then 
succeeded, and at his death Gregoiy the Sizr 
teenth was elected pope, who resides at Rome. 

Q. We have now arrived at the year a.d. 1840 ; 
tell me, has anj great change taken place in 
Italy since the peace of Europe? 

A. Not any ; the Austrian power continues to 
preponderate ; the troops of the emperor can at 
any time march over the country, so as effectually 
to prevent any political reyolution becoming 
of consequence. Italy may be considered as 
belonging to the Austrian empire. 

Q. When was the reigning emperor of Austria 
crowned king of Lombardy ? 

A. The emperor of Austria was invested 
with the iron crown of Lombardy, a,d. 1838; 
and although Italy continues shackled as regards 
civil and religious libertr, yet great general 
improvement has taken place. It only remains 
to be observed, after having pursued the che- 
quered course of its history for nearly three 
thousand years, that it now abides in perfect 
tranquillity, peaceable in its pursuits, the rich 
museum of antiquity, and the distinguished 
school of the fine arts. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

The entrances into Italy. Florence, Rome: 
the Amphitheatre y Temples, Tombs, ^c. 
Church of St. Peter. Jupiter Capitolinus. 
The Vatican, S^c. Naples, Pompeii, Hercu- 
laneum. The Bay of Baiee. Bridge of 
CcUiguku Baths of Nero. Puteoli, where 
St. Paul landed on his way to Rome. 

Q. Italy is too interesting to be parted from 
without some further slight notice. What differ- 
ence is there in its appearance when entering 
from the north, or on arriving into Italy by the 
south ? 

A. The entrance into Italy,* whether by 
the north or ''south, is alike most beautiful, yet 
differing in character. The vast altitude of the 
mountams in the alpine north displays scenery 
of the most sublime grandeur, while in the soutn 
the deep blue sea washes the Italian shore, and 
the gracefiil elevations of land, rich in the luxuri- 
ance of nature, interspersed with ruins, mingling 
with rural life, render it a lovely and enchanting 
country. 

* The writer of this Outline entered Italy at the south, through 
the straits of Messina to Naples; Tisiting Rome, Florence, &c., 
crossed the three principal roads to the north, the Simplon, Mount 
Cenis, and that from L^hom to Genoa. Some few observations 
concerning Italy at the present day may not be unacceptable to young 
people, for whom this Outline of Roman History is written. 

£ B 
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Q. What two &mou6 militarj roads, con- 
structed by Napoleoiiy and eqnalline^ any ancient 
work of the Romans, lead into Italy on the 
north? 

A. The road of the Simplon from Switzer- 
land crosses the Alps, amidst the most terrifi- 
cally grand scenery, into Italy, where it descends 
and passes by the beautiful lakes of Como 
and Maggiore, leading to Milan. The other 
road takes the direction from France through 
Les Echelles de Savoie, and crosses the Alps 
over Mount Cenis, (from the summit of which 
is a magnificent view of Lombardv,) into Italy, 
entered by the road to Turin. On the Italian 
side of the Alps is the town of Suza, where the 
remains of an ancient triumphal arch are tQ be 
seen. 

Q. What is the striking feature when entering 
Italy from the south ? 

A. The straits of Messina s^)arate Mes»na, 
in Sicily, from Calabria, the most southern coast 
of Italy. Sicily, in this part of the country, 
(where the yolcano of Etna is visible,) is pictu- 
resquely mountainous. The straits dividing this 
fertile region from the bleaker mountains of 
Calabria, present a scene of exquisite beauty, 
rivalled only by the entrance into Italy by the 
bay of Naples. 

Q. What volcano is situated near Naples ? 
A. Mount Vesuvius : it has not heimt to be 
a grand object, (when not in action,) but eon- 
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tributes greatly to the interest of the bay. The 
islands of Capri^ Ischia^ Nisida, and Procida; 
also the city of Naples, and other objects, make 
this celebrated bay unique in beauty. 

Q. What are the principal rivers in Italy ? 

A. The Tiber, the Po, the Adige and the 
Amo. Italy contains one particularly beautiful 
waterfall, called the Falls of Temi ; the falls of 
Tivoli, near Rome, are also much, admired. 

Q. What are the chief lakes in Italy ? 

A. The lake of Como and Maggiore, con- 
taining the Boromean Islands, noted for their 
beauty ; the lakes of Perugia, Bolsena, Thrase- 
mene, Lugano, and others ; lakes Lucrine and 
Agnano, near Naples; the former famous for 
its oysters. 

Q. In what does the appearance of the city 
of Venice differ from other countries ? 

A. Venice is built on a cluster of small fiat 
islands on the coast of Italy, to the north of 
the Adriatic sea, and presents the curious and 
xinusual sight of canals passing through the 
streets, even to the houses, out oi which, instead 
of getting into a carriage, the water obliges the 
inhabitants to step into a boat, called a gondola. 
Canals also pass through the streets in Holland, 
but leave room on each side for vehicles } but it 
is not so in Venice, where water is the conveyance 
throughout. Venice has numerous fine palaces, 
which make it an imposing city. 
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Q. Wbidi is the finest church in Venice ? 

A. The oelehrated chorch of St. Maiic. 
Venice is said to have no streetSy because of the 
extreme narrowness of the space of the back 
communications ; the front entrances are by the 
canals of this grand and curious city. 

Q. What is there striking in the approach of 
the city of Genoa ? 

A. Genoa is situated on an amphitheatre 
of hills, which rise into mountains around the 
gulf, forming very beautiM scenery. The 

Strada Balbi is literally a street of palaces. The 
Durazza and Sera palaces are the nnest ; that of 
Andrew Doria, the worthy Genoese admiral of 
old, is near the port. Genoa is filmed for its 
manufacture of yelyet. 

Q. What is to be noticed of Florence, the 
capital of Tuscany ? 

A. Florence is a handsome city, watered by 
the river Amo. The Austrian arch-duke, Leo- 
pold the Second, is the present grand-duke, 
and the flourishing and happy condition of Tus- 
cany is an evidence of his good government. 
The planting and platting of that species of straw, 
known as the Leghorn straw, for bonnets, gives 
occupation to many of the peasantry between 
Florence and Legnom. Training the vines 
from tree to tree adds greatly to the beauty of 
the country, which is nch in natural produc- 

* us ; corn, wine and oil, are the products of its 
soil. 
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Q. Name some of the public edifices in 
Florence. 

A. The cathedral, the outside of which is 
inlaid with black and white marble — the belfry- 
stands quite apart from the building ; the 
church of Santa Croce, &c.; the mausoleum of 
the Medici family ; the bridge of Delia Trinita, 
over the Amo; the public gardens; and the 
Pitti palace ; are a few of the prominent objects 
of attraction. 

Q. What does the Pitti palace contain ? 

A. A magnificent museum of antique statues 
and paintings, by the most celebrated masters. 
Tuscany is ramed for its Pietra Dura, (inlaying 
marbles like mosaic) and alabaster manuiactories. 

Q. What is often a temptation to Protestants 
in Roman Catholic countries, but particularly in 
Italy, where there is so much to attract ? 

A. That of neglecting a due observance of the 
sabbath. The Sunday amongst Roman Catholics 
being a day of complete woughtlessness, the 
opera house, theatres, and places of amusement, 
are always open, while the general gaiety which 

J)revails ofiers a temptation to Protestants to be 
ess observant of the divine command of " Thou 
shalt keep holy the sabbath day," than when at 
home, let that Protestant home be in what country 
it may. 

Q. Repeat from " Thomson's Seasons,^' 
some lines, which, if rightly impressed on ♦^'* 

E£ 3 
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jrouthful heart, tend to enforce the wiseTestraints 
of moral discii^e. 

A. ** Fftther of Bght and life, thou Good Sapreme t 
O teaoh me what is good ; teach me Thjrself I 
Save me flrom folly, vanity, and vice, 
Fiom tttiy low purauit, and feed my sonl 
With knowledge, conscious peace, and virtue pure ; ^ 
Sacred, substantial, never-fiuling bliss." 

Q. In what palace does the present pope^ 
Gregory the Sixteenth, reside? 

A. At the pontifical palace of the Quirinal. 
The Quirinal hill on which it stands, carries the 
mind far back into the ages of antiquity, but the 
seven hills on which Rome was built, from the 
changes which have taken place, are no longer 
easy to be distinguished. 

Q. Which is the most striking ruin at Rome 
in the present day ? 

A. The finest ruin in Rome is the amphi- 
theatre or Coliseum, built by the emperor Ves- 
pasian ; also called Flavian, from the emperor's 
name Flavius. Other fine ruins are the tri- 
umphal arches of the emperors Titus, Severas, 
and Constantino; Trajan s colunm; the Pan- 
theon, &;c. 

Q. Who built the Pantheon ? 

A. It was built by Agrippa, son-in-law of 
Augustus CfiBsar, about twenty-seven years be- 
fore the Christian era; dedicated to Mars (the 
ffod of war) and Jupiter Avenger, in memory of 
me victory obtained by Augustus over AiUony 
and Cleopatra. 
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Q* What did this magnificent temple contain ? 

A. The statues of all the gods, in bronze, in 
silver, in gold, or in precious stones, which gave 
it the name of Pantheon^ a Greek word, signi- 
fying an assemblage of all the divinities. 

Q. What change has the Pantheon, or Ro- 
tunda, (so called worn its circular form,) under- 
gone by different popes ? 

A. Pope Boniface converted it into a church, 
dedicated it to the Virgin and the holy martyrs, 
and Gregory the Fourth consecrated it to all 
the saints. Christian images, of less value than 
the Ionic Pagan ones, now fill the places of the 
more costly ancient images — a melancholy evi- 
dence of the corrupt state of Christianity at 
Rome. 

Q. What ancient mausoleum at Rome is now 
a fort, called the Castle of St. Augelo ? 

A. The once splendid tomb of the emperor 
Adrian, situated near the bridge of St. Angelo, 
which crosses the river Tiber. From the time 
of the fall of the Roman empire, it has served 
for a place of defence. The tomb of Cecilia 
Metella is likewise an immense mausoleum. 
That of Caius Cestius is built in the form of a 
pyramid. The last monument is in the English 
burying ground, which has of late years been 
permitted to be enclosed. 

Q- Are there any traces of the famous Tar* 
peian Rock at Rome ? 
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A. The Tarpeian Bock is pointed out, bat 
being at the present day in the midst of the 
houses of modem Rome, and greatly reduced in 
height from accamulated rabbish, it is too much 
altered to possess more than an imi^inaiy in- 
terest. 

Q. What is the appearance of the anoient 
Forum at the present day ? 

A. The Forum, or Campo Yaccino, as it is 
sometimes called, (from the place having at 
times been used as a cattle market,) has dis* 
appeared in the lapse of i^es. It is at pre- 
sent an open space. Three columns of the 
temple of Jupiter Tonante stand conspicuous ; a 
fragment of the Temple of Concord, also called 
Castor and Pollux, and other ruins, are to be 
seen, which must almost have joined it ; but 
the ancient Forum haying been covered to a 
considerable depth with earth, no idea can be 
formed of what the Forum was finom what it 
is, the ruins now visible having formed no part 
of it. 

Q. Describe the f'orum as it was anciently 
built. 

A. The Forum was an oblong square, and 
is said to have been surrounded by a colonnade 
of two stories ; the senators met in the Curia, 
or senate chamber, and the people in the part 
called the Comitium. 

Q. " The thunders of the Vatican" being a 
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common expression met with in books^ explain 
the meaning. 

A. The Vatican palace at Rome is the palace 
of the popes^ and as the pope dates his bulls 
from thence^ the thunders of the Vatican mean 
the orders he issues from the papal palace. 

Q. When was the Vatican palace built ? 

A. Some writei's date its commencement as 
far back as Constantine ; however that may be, 
Charlemagne resided in it when at Rome, and 
since then it has been constantly enlarged by 
successive popes. It is an immense building; and 
the library, which contains nearly forty thousand 
manuscripts, is a room above two hundred feet 
in length. It has also a museum, several chapels, 
and contains the finest paintings of Raphael and 
Michael Angelo. 

Q. It is one of the sinmilar features of Rome 
to abound with ruins ot antiquity in the midst 
of a modem, bustling city. What astonishes in 
examining the ruins of the palaces and baths of 
the emperors ? 

A. Their immense extent. The TherTncB (so 
called from a Greek word for baths) of Diocle- 
sian and Maximin are the most considerable, 
but those of Livia, Titus, Decius, &c., equally 
shew the magnificent plan on which such build- 
ings were constructed. At present, all are in a 
useless state of ruin,* but the paintings on the 

* The writer of this Outline, ftc, when at Rome, was present at 
the commencement of the excavation of a house ; a piece of the 
stacco was given to her by the proprietor of the ground, and she has 
presented it to the museum of the Mechanics^ Institute in Ouernsey. 
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walls continue in many places in fine preserva- 
tion. Much the same observations may be 
made of the palaces of the Csesars, which are 
little more than heaps of brick work : brick is a 
sad falling off in the beauty of a ruin. The 
ancient Roman brick is thinner than that made 
by the modems. 

Q. How was ancient Rome supplied with 
water ? 

A . By aqueducts, the extensive ruins of which, 
in the plain outside. of Rome^ make an interest- 
ing appearance. 

Q. We must, however, quit Roman anti- 
quities, which are far too numerous to detail, 
to inquire what church of modem Rome is the 
largest in Europe ? 

A. St. Peter's. This superb building, which 
took many centuries to complete, was one of the 
causes of the reformation^ Leo the Tenths 
granting pardon for sins to those who would 
contribute to defray the expense of the building, 
Luther and other pious men exposed the guOt 
of so doing. People, on becoming acquainted 
with the doctrine of our Saviour and the apo- 
stles, learnt that true Christianity was not a mat- 
ter of worldly purchase and of mere form and 
ceremony, but that the Gospel taught a spirittud 
servicey which was to affect the conscience, and 
improve its professors in wisdom and virtue; 
moreover, man was to receive his faith in the 
exercise of his judgment. 
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Q, What imago is particularly venerated and 
bowed down to in the church of St. Peter's, at 
Rome? 

A, A bronze figure of St, Peter (supposed 
formerly to have been that of the heathen god 
Jupiter * Capitolinus). It is conspicuous in a 
sitting posture, and the great toe of the statue is 
usually kissed after entering the church by Ro- 
man Catholics. The incessant kissing has com- 
pletely worn off the bronze, so that the brightness 
of the brass toe is a contrast to the rest of the 
image. 

Q. What divine command is here publicly 
broken and disregarded by Roman Christians ? 

A. The second commandment, which says: 
*' Thou shalt not make to thyself any graven 
image, nor the likeness of any thin^ that is in 
heaven above, or in the earth beneatn, or in the 
water under the earth j thou shalt not bow down 
to them," &c. 

Q. Mention some other passage of Scripture 
by which reverence to images is strictly for- 
bidden. 

A. The Old and New Testament abound with 
instructions WBming men from such a heathen 
practice. In the book of Deuteronomy the 
passage declaring that the honour due to God is 
to be given to none other, is repealed by our 
Saviour in the fpurth chapter of St. Matthew, 
saying : " Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and mm only shalt thou serve/' To flee from 
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idols was likewise solemnly impressed on all 
converts to Christianity by the mouth of the 
apostles. 

Q. Name a few other fine churches at Rome, 
besides that of St. Peter's, which is larger than 
St. Paul's cathedral, in London. 

A. Santa Maria Maggiore, and that of Santa 
Giovanni Laterano, with many others. Home 
is said to contain nearly three hundred churches. 
The decorations, the lights which are kept con- 
stantly burning, the variety of saints dressed 
like puppets, the superb robes of the priests, the 
pomp 01 ceremony, genuflections, the incense, 
and ringing of bells, carry the mind back to an- 
cient Rome and to pagan rites, not changed but 
modified. . ' 

Q. What beautiful works of art are carried to 
great perfection at Rome ? 

A. The inlaying of Mosaic, which resembles 
the finest mmiature painting ; also an imitation 
of pearl, known by the name of Roman pearls. 

Q. Which of the fountains, for there are seve- 
ral, is the most wortlnr of notice at Rome ? 

A. The fountain of Trevi : the water of which 
is made to flow into a marble basin, issuing from 
rocks, which are ornamented with fine emblematic 
statues. 

Q. Which ancient circus is in the best state of 
preservation remaining at Rome ? 

A. That of CaracaUa. The surrounding walls 
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still remain, with seats for the spectators ; and 
posts mark where the chariots used to stand before 
the race commenced. The races usually consisted 
of four chariots, with two or four horses. 

Q. What distinguishes the works of the an- 
cient Romans, not only in Rome, but in every 
country to which their conquests carried them ? 

A. The great solidity and durability of their 
public works. They seem to have done well 
whatever was worth doing, and in that respect 
may teach the modems a useful lesson. The 
roaids constructed by the various consuls in 
Italy still remain ; the most famous of which is 
the Appian Way, paved ^vith large blocks of stone 
by Appius Claudius. When various consuls made 
or improved the roads in Italy, they were called 
after their names, as Via Aurelia, Via Appia, 
Via Vitellia, &c. 

Q, What inconvenience attends both the 
traveller and the antiquarian at Rome ? 

A. Rome having been so often burnt down, 
destroyed and rebuilt, the ancient city has be- 
come gradually buried, so that the surface of the 
earth, at the present day, is in many places very 
considerably above what it was formerly, and 
the excavated temples often present no more than 
columns ; this renders it very difficult (if not im- 
possible) to determine to what particular edifice 
they had originally belonged, and leads to great 
diversity of opinions concerning the remains of 
antiquity. 

F F 
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Q. How is it that in one of the churches at 
Rome* the capital (or top) of a pillar only appears^ 
the remaining part being under ground ? 

A. The interior of the church having been 
dug up after the outer walls were raised^ the 
capital of a column unexpectedly protruded^ and 
was suffered for convenience to remain in this 
singular manner^ just rising above the pavement. 
The church was proceeded with and completely 
finished, without regard to this discovery ; and 
thus part of a heathen temple is in a Christian 
church. Another worship is indeed admitted; 
yet how changed that Christian faith since the 
time of the apostles ! 

Q. What besides the mixing of Pagan and 
Christian temples and ceremonies does this cir- 
cumstance shew ? 

A. It perhaps conveys the best idea of the 
great alterations in the ground which have taken 
place, and that many modem building now stand 
on the embedded remains of ancient Kome. 

Q. On what occasion was the triumphal arch 
of Septimus Severus erected, which is still in 
good preservation at Rome ? 

A. The Roman senate erected this fine tri- 
umphal arch in honour of the emperor Severus 
and his sons, Caracalla and Geta, a.d. 205, after 
defeating the Parthians. This monument was 

• The writer of this OuUlne saw, when at Rome, what she relates, 
but has forgotten the name of the church. 
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half hidden with rubbish, and has only been ex- 
cavated within recent years. 

Q. When did the Romans commence divid- 
ing time into weeks ? 

A. Dio, a writer who flourished under Seve- 
TuSf says it took place a little before his time, 
being derived from the Egyptians. 

Q. What is called "the last year of con« 
fusion ?" 

A. The year previous to Julius Ceesar re- 
gulating the calendar; which year consisted of 
fifteen months, or four hundred and forty-five 
days. Julius Caesar, by the skill of Sosigenes, 
an Alexandrian astronomer, made a new calendar, 
and this, which is called the Julian or solar year, 
continues in use to this day in all Christian 
coimtries, without any other variation than that 
of the old and new style, which was occasioned, 
by a regulation of Pope Gregory the Thirteenth, 
A.D. 1582. 

Q. In what consisted the change made in the 
calendar known as " new style ? " 

A. Pope Gregory the Thirteenth, observing 
that the vernal or spring equinox, which at the 
time of the council of Nice, a.d. 326, had been 
on the 21st of March, then happened on the lOth, 
by the advice of astronomers caused ten days to 
be entirely sunk and thrown out of the current 
year, between the 4th and 16th of October. This 
alteration of the style was immediately adopted 
by all Roman Catholic countries, but not in 
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Britain till the year 1752, from which time the 
new style was adopted as it had been before in 
the other countries of Europe^ Russia excepted. 

Q. What other alteration was made in Eng- 
land in the same year ? 

A. The same year also another alteration was 
made in England, that the legal year, which 
before had begun on the 25th of March, should 
begin upon the 1st of January, which took place 
1st January, 1752. 

Q. What appearance has the city of Rome 
at the present day ? 

. A. Rome is a handsome city, about fifteen 
miles in circumference, enclosed, as it was an- 
ciently, with walls ; the entrance by the Piazza 
del Popolo (the gate of the people) is very 
striking ; an Egyptian obelisk stands in the 
centre of an open space, and four churches are 
so built as to command as many streets, of which 
the Corso is the principal, a mile in length. 

Q. What towns are celebrated at a short 
distance from Rome ? 
A. Tivoli, Albano, and Frascatl. 

Q, Name some of the palaces containing a 
fine show of paintings ? 

A. The gallery of the Caracci, Colonna, 
Corsini, Famese, and other palaces, possess veiy 
valuable pictures of the Italian school. 

Q. The theme of Rome is inexhaustible. 
We will now pass on to Naples; and in our 
way, inform me what are the Pontine Marshes ? 
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A. A tract of undrained country, in which 
herds of buffaloes range, twenty-six miles from 
Rome, on the road to Naples. The unhealthy 
vapours exhaled from the Pontine Marshes are 
felt at a great distance, and cause serious fevers. 

Q. What is the situation of Naples ? 

A, Particularly beautiful. The city is built 
on a hill ; and the castle of St. Elmo is on the 
summit, immediately looking into the bay, nearly 
opposite to which the volcano of Mount Vesuvius 
is seen. 

Q. What towns, destroyed by the lava and 
ashes of Vesuvius, in the reign of Titus, have 
been in part excavated ? 

A. Herculaneum and Pompeii. The lava 
which overwhelmed the first becoming solid as 
stone, the town of Portici is built over it, and 
consequently the excavations are not consider- 
able, from the immense expense attending the 
labour, as well as from fear of endangering the 
modem town. Pompeii is laid open, it having 
only been covered with ashes. The streets of this 
ancient city are narrow, and the houses small ; 
the painting on the walls inside the shops is sin- 
gularly fresh ; the forum ; a theatre for tragedy 
and one for comedy ; likewise numerous tombs 
outside the gate, &c., are in a very perfect state. 

Q. What is the Solfatara? 
A. An extinct volcano near Naples, but so 
inflammable, if a stick is stuck in the ground it 

FF 3 
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will take light. Sulphur and alum works are 
carried on mere. 

Q. Name some ancient monuments of the 
Romans near Naples ? 

A. The ruins of the temples of Neptune and 
Serapis ; the grotto of the Cumaean Sybil, and 
numerous places of interest, derive additional 
beauty from the loveliness of the surrounding 
scenery. 

Q. To what purposes is the lava of Mount 
Vesuvius applied ? 

A. In paving roads, &c. } ornaments are also 
made of it. Naples is &mous for its manufac- 
tories of coral ; also for macaroni, which forms 
the chief article of food amongst many of its 
inhabitants, and is eaten by Italians generally. 
The beggars of Naples, called Lazzaroni, are 
numerous. 

Q. What mountains extend through Italy 
from north to south ? 

A. The Apennines, inferior to the Alps in 
sublimity. Italy contains many beautiful lakesy 
and the practice of training the vines in festoons 
from tree to tree, realizes the sweetest fancies of 
poetiy. 

Q. What museum at Naples contains a great 
number of ancient curiosities, found at Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii ? 

A. The Studio at Naples is a delightful mn- 
n to visit, from the rareness and variety of its 
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remains of Roman antiquity^ and no less of 
Egypt and Greece. 

Q- For what public building is Naples famed ? 

A. For its opera bouse, exceeded only in 
size by that of Milan^ which is the largest in 
Europe. 

Q. What royal palace is about sixteen miles 
distant from Naples ? 

A. The modem palace of Cacerta; the marble 
staircase of which is particularly handsome. A 
little out of the direct road is to be seen a very 
fine ancient Roman aqueduct^ of three tiers of 
arches. 

Q. Name some of the objects of interest on 
and about the shores of the bay of Baiae^ near 
Naples ? 

A. The grotto of Pausilippo, as the ancient 
Roman excavation of a tunnel, through a con- 
siderable length of rock, is called, and which, 
by shortening the distance, is an equally great 
convenience to the moderns ; the tomb of the 
poet Virgil is on the summit. It leads from 
Naples to Baiae, the favourite summer residence 
of the ancient Romans ; no trace of their once 
elegant villas now remains, although amidst a 
heap of stones that of Cicero is pretended to be 
pointed out. 

Q. What appearance has the ruined bridge of 
Caligula in the bay of Baiae ? 

A. It is a very picturesque object 5 but opinions 
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vaiy as to whether it was built by that emperor. 
Baiae is rich in antiquities; and the baUis of 
Nero, the temple of Venus, with various other 
ruins, ^* tell the tale of other times/' and remind 
the traveller of a different age, of another people, 
and of the multitudes of the human race which 
have lived since then, and are gone ! 

Q. We have seen Italy under the kings, the 
commonwealth, the emperors, the destruction of 
the Roman empire, and the many changes in 
Italy from (hat time to the present ; what besides 
Pagan history do the shores of Baiae recall? 

A. The arrival of the -Apostle Paul at the 
ancient town of Puteoli, where he remained 
seven days on his way to Rome. But when re- 
calling the persecutions of the early martyrs, their 
piety, virtue, and exemplary lives, — the evidence 
of a true faith, — ^we are also reminded that no 
sooner did persecution cease, and the Christian 
church of Rome enjoy ease and security, than it 
fell away into error, and, to secure earthly do- 
minion, corrupted Christianity by incorporating 
Paganism into the sacred precincts of its temple. 

Q. Notwithstanding that our Saviour has ex- 
pressly said, " Search the Scriptures," what fol- 
lowed the apostasy of the Christian bishop of 
Rome, on exalting himself to be Roman pontiff? 

A. The Pope forbade to " Search the Scrip- 
tures;" the Word of Life was prohibited to be 
read, and thus the Bible, as to its spiritual truths, 
remained unknown, except to a persecuted few. 
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until the period of the reformation^ the history of 
which great event proves that a knowledge of 
the Word of God is the subversion of the 
unscriptural assumptions of the Papal See. 

Q. What is the great bond of union among 
Protestants, and in evidence of their faith in what 
do they all agree? 

A. The propagation of the Gospel amongst 
all nations, commanded by our blessed Saviour. 

Q. What is the state of Italy regarding reli' 
gion at the present day ? 

A. The Roman church remaining unchanged 
in its errors, the people continue deplorably 
ignorant of the real truths of the Gospel. The 
most absurd miracles and legends are believed in, 
enslaving the mind of the multitude, not only in 
Italy, but wherever the Roman Catholic religion 
prevails. It is the Sacred Volume only which 
can enlighten the understanding, and happy will 
that day be for Italy, when, putting away idols, 
St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans shall be re- 
sorted to, with the other books of holy writ, for 
their rule of faith, of hope, and moral improve- 
ment. 

Q. Notwithstanding the opposition of the 
church of Rome to disseminating the uncor- 
rupted t^xt of Scripture, what is wonderfully and 
strikingly evident ? 

A. That the utmost efforts of Roman power, 
exerted as it has been through a long course of 
ages, is ineffectual to prevent that which God has 
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willed. Protestant countries, laudably promoting 
Bible and Missionary Societies, and England 
the foremost, are spreading the truth abroad, 
thus becoming the praiseworthy agents in further- 
ing a great propnetic end. May the Divine 
blessing prosper their truly Christian labours! 
For the words of the evangelical prophet are 
being proved, as they have been proved for 
above two thousand years, and that prediction 
of Isaiah is still fulfilling, and moreover will 
continue to be fulfilled, which declares, that 
*' the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord; as the waters cover the sea.'' 



THE END. 
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